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Lockerbie evidence sparks massive hunt ‘Please mummy, cut another finger’ 


Terrorist bomb 

destroyed jet 


• ( i* sh 4 inv “ ti ^ t S?? confirmed that a bomb placed 
on Kan Am flight PA 103 caused the Lockerbie air 
disaster in which 270 people died 


The 


• The confirmation came after 24 boors of brilliant 
detective work by Ministry of Defence scientists 
called in from their Christmas holidays 

• The Department of Transport ordered airlines 
using British airports to take additional security 
measures on all bags stored in aircraft holds 



an n ounc e ment sparked a massive inter* 
nafrtmal bunt for the terrorists responsible, with the 
FBI joining Scotland Yard’s anti-terrorist squad 

By Harvey Elliott; Michael Evans, Ronal Fans and Tony Dawe 

bifgpst-e ver Ministry of Defence scientists tinne to work closely with 

international terrorist «dkd m from their Christmas ~. 

bunts was launched last 
night after crash investi¬ 
gators confirmed that a 
bomb had caused the 
Lockerbie air disaster 
which killed 270 people. 

The US Government is 
expected to offer a 
$500,000 (£278,000) re¬ 
ward for information 
resulting in the capture of 
those responsible as the 
Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation joins Scotland 
Yard’s anti-terrorist 
squad and Scottish police 
in the hunt. 

The investigation wiD focus 
initially on how and where the 
bomb was placed aboard Pan 
Am flight PA 103, which 
originated in Frankfurt and 
continued from Heathrow air¬ 
port eight days ago. Last night 
the Department of Transport 
ordered airlines using British 
ahports to take additional 
security measures on all bag¬ 
gage stored in the hold of 
aircraft 

Confirmation that a bomb 
caused Britain's worst air 
disaster came after 24 horns of 
brilliant detective work by 


INSIDE 


First Light 

• Allihis week The 
Times is serializing 
Peter Ackroyd’s latest 
novel. The fourth 
extract appears today 
on page 16. 

Charades 



• A simple quiz to test 
your knowledge of the 
aits: page 18. 


SATURDAY 


Party time 

• Who are the world's 
best party givers? On 
New Year’s Eve, in 
colour, The Times 
draws up a star- 
studded guest list. 


WIN £80,000 


——PLUS—- 

tftc<xmu(£a4ck 

• There was one 
winner of yesterday’s 
Portfolio Accumulator 
(see page 3). The 
Accumulator fund 
stands at £80,000 — or 
there is the £4,000 
daily prize to be won. 
Prices: page 25. 


holidays. 

Using a sophisticated array 
of laser and electronic equip¬ 
ment, the experts at the Royal 
Armament Research and Dev¬ 
elopment Establishment at 
Fort Halstead in Kent, found 
traces of explosives in two 
sections of a metal luggage 
pallet from the plane’s for¬ 
ward baggage hold. 

There was sufficient evi¬ 
dence to show th»t a highly 
sophisticated bomb, made 

Forensic evidence 
Damages i™»f- 1 

Arab extremist s - 2 

Relatives* angers—......2 

Men in coart ...■■...■..■..-..2 

from plastic explosives, had 
been detonated there. The 
scientists also examined dam¬ 
aged fibre samples taken from 
the luggage hold through a 
scanning electron micrograph. 
They were able to tell that the 
fibre had been servered in a 
manner characteristic of 
explosive damage. 

The Prime Minister and 
President Reagan were told of 
the findings shortly before 
they were announced simulta¬ 
neously in Lockerbie and 
Whitehall The State Depart¬ 
ment declared immediately 
that a “vigorous” investiga¬ 
tion was already under way to 
determine bow the explosives 
were smuggled aboard. 

It made clear that it agreed 
with the results of the British 
finding s aT *d emp hasize d that 
.US authorities would con- 


British investigators. “We are 
determined to get to the 
bottom of this and to find out 
who did it, nrftig all available 
US resources, including the 
FBI,” Mrs Phyllis Oakley, the 
State Department spokes¬ 
woman, said. 

Additional FBI agents are 
being sent to Britain to try to 
find out which explosives and 
triggering mechanism were 
used. This could help establish 
who carried out the sabotage. 

Suspicion is expected to 
focus on Pales tinian splinter 
groups because of their known 
determination to prevent a 
political settlement of the 
Arab-lsrael conflict 

In Lockerbie, Mr John 
Boyd, the 1 Grief Constable of 
Dumfries and Galloway said 
the investigation had how 
developed into a c riminal 
inquiry of international 
dimensions. 

He said: “I have always 
been aware that this probabil¬ 
ity existed and because of this 
I have ensured from the outset 
that tiie various elements 
Comprising a c riminal in. 
vestigation, including national 
and international a gpnries , 
have been involved and kept 
fully informed.” 

Airlines were facing the 
prospect last night of massive 
delays as they prepared to 
check every piece of baggage 
for explosives in response to 
the Department of Transport 
order. 

But their security chiefs 
urged them not to overreact to 


what could be a single isolated 
case of mass murder. 

“Security depends on react¬ 
ing to the perceived threat,” 
said Mr Rodney Wallis, Direc¬ 
tor of Security for the Inter¬ 
national Air Transport 
Association. 

“Despite what has hap¬ 
pened there is no discernible 
additional threat to aviation 
in general today than there 
was two weeks ago. 

What was needed urgently, 
he added, was a unified ap¬ 
proach to the whole problem 
throughout the industry so 
that intelligence could be gath¬ 


ered and preventive measures 
taken in those areas under 

specific threat. 

“If such measures are im¬ 
posed across the board on all 
airlines and on every route, ft 
could bring real problems to 
airports which are already 
seriously congested,” Mr Wal¬ 
lis said. 

Even so in response to the 
Department of Transport’s 
order, aO airlines nsmg Bri tish 
airports are almost certain to 
copy security measures al¬ 
ready in force with El A1 in 
which bags are subjected to 
random searches and x-rays, 
and passengers not only have 
to identify their own bags but 
answer detailed questions 
about the contents. 

Although such a system 
could cause chaos at Heath¬ 
row airline chiefs fear that if 
they do not follow official 
advice, they could face pos¬ 
sible fegalactipn.if another 
bomb, smuggled'aboard one 

Continued on page 20, coll 


The police investigation 


Last hours of flight PA103 


By Stewart Tendler; Crime Reporter 


The three-nation police in¬ 
vestigation into the bombing 
of PA 103 will concentrate on 
the facilities of Frankfurt and 
Heathrow airports, viewed as 
among the safest in the world. 

Police will also pore over 
the sheets of airline docu¬ 
ments that make up the 
passenger list and cargo mani- 
fesL Somewhere among the 
names and addresses ties a 
hidden story, which may 
prove to be the history of a 
terrorist prepared to under¬ 
take a suicide mission or a 
dupe sent to his or her death. 

Within hours of the crash 
Scotland Yard terrorist ex¬ 
perts were considering it 
could have been caused by a 
terrorist copying the example 
ofNezar Hindawi who tried to 
Mow up an El Al flight in 1986 
using the luggage of his 


unsuspecting girl friend. 

The BKA federal police in 
West Germany and the Yard's 
anti-terrorist branch will con¬ 
centrate their initial efforts on 
checking security for the link¬ 
ing flight from Frankfurt 
which connected with the 
transatlantic flight at Heath¬ 
row. All airport staff in¬ 
volved with the flights and 
the passengers who transfered 
win be questioned. 

By the time the British and 
German police are finished 
they should have a full picture 
of the key last hours of the 
crash aircraft. It may take 
much longer to build up 
biographies of all the pas¬ 
sengers and crew. 

Police will recheck records 
to ensure no passengers got 
off at Heathrow and left their 
luggage to be taken on. 


Two Fan Am passengers 
have reported incidents sug¬ 
gesting there could be a break¬ 
down of the system for 
checking bags against then- 
owners. 

Gradually a list of possible 
suspects will emerge. They 
may be people whose home 
addresses do not tally or even 
exist 

If the bomber was an 
innocent victim, relatives or 
friends may tefl of passengers 
who did a favour for a friend, 
perhaps a recently acquired 
one, and agreed to pack an 
extra Christmas present or 
parcel on their behalf for 
delivery in the United States. 

In 1986 Hindawi provided 
the bag, did the packing and 
set the timer and detonator 
hidden inside a calculator on 
the way to the airport. 


Moscow eases travel curbs 
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The Soviet Union yesterday 
look another step to brush up 
its human rights image by 
revealing plans to allow its 
citizens to travel more freely. 
The liming is bound to in¬ 
crease the dilemma of the 
British Government, which 
will have to decide soon 
whether to drop its objections 
to an international human 
rights conference which Mos¬ 
cow wants to hold in 1991. 

The imminence of the Brit¬ 
ish decision, which may be 
taken as soon as next week, 
has touched off fierce lobbying 


By Andrew McEwen, Diplomatic Correspondent 

by MPs and pressure groups. Governments of its good in- 
A full-page advertisement in tendons. There has been a 
The Times yesterday was 
signed by 170 MR who 
aigued that British support for 
such a conference would be 


Travel glasnost-7 

Global spring.—12 

“premature”. Downing Street 
and the Foreign Office expect 
a big raaiiHag from other 
opponents of the Soviet 
proposaL 

Moscow is malting intense 
efforts to convince Western 


stream of proposals for 
changes in the law which 
would bring the Soviet Union 
more into line with its 
commitments under the 1975 
Helsinki Accords. The latest, a 
plan to lift many of the 
restrictions on foreign travel 
emerged yesterday from a 
meeting of consular officials 
in Moscow. If carried into law 
ft would probably help to 
soften the British attitude. 

Britain, together with the 

Continued on page 20, col 5 
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Four-year-old Gayaney Petrosyan, above, who survived eight days under Lemnakan's 
rubble thanks to the bravery of her mother, Susanna, below, who gave her child her blood. 


US tax retaliation 
fuels fears of 
cereals trade war 

By Robin Oakley, Political Editor 

British ministers fear that the close contacts with his Ameri- 
threat by the US to impose 
100 per cent taxes on a 
selection of European food 
products could escalate into a 
for more damaging trade war 
on cereals. Britain is likely to 
have to play a crucial bridging 
role in preventing a huge 
dispute between the two trad¬ 
ing blocs. 

Mr John MacGregor, the 
Minister of Agriculture, 
warned his Common Market 
counterparts earlier this year 
that if they insisted in going 
ahead with plans to ban the 
import of American beef 
treaded with growth hormones 
they could provoke a totally 
unnecessary and unfortunate 
trade war. In effect he told 
them that they were pitching 
their fight on the wrong issue 
at the wrong tune. 

The American tax. due to 
start on January 1, is designed 
as retaliation for the European 
Community ban which the 
Americans believe is purely a 
trade barrier designed to pro¬ 
tect European markets for 
home producers. 

Mr MacGregor, who has 


can opposite number Mr 
Richard Lyng and his succes¬ 
sor-to-be Mr Clayton Yeutter, 
currently the US trade repre¬ 
sentative, has assured the 
Americans that the European 
move is in fact a perfectly 
genuine one, reflecting the 
wish of the member states not 
to permit hormone-growth 
meal to be sold in their shops 
for health reasons. But Britain 
voted against the ban on the 
grounds that scientific evi¬ 
dence assessed by a group led 
by Professor Eric Lamming, of 
Nottingham University, did 
not suggest there was any dan- 



Quake 
ordeal of 
mother 
and child 


Yerevan (AP) — The earth¬ 
quake that killed 55,000 and 
brought tragedy to countless 
Armenians continues to pro¬ 
duce stories of bravery, tike 
that of Susanna Petrosyan, a 
26-year-old mother, who was 
buried alive for eight days 
under tons of smashed con¬ 
crete with her four-year-old 
daughter Gayaney. Thar only 
food, ajar of jam, was gone. 

“Mummy, I’m so thirsty, I 
want a drink," cried Gayaney. 
Susanna Petrosyan, 26, was 
trapped flat on her back. A 
prefabricated concrete panel 
18 inches above her head and 
a crumpled water pipe above 
her shoulders kept her from 
standing. She wore only a slip, 
and it was bitterly cold. 

Beside her in the darkness 
lay the lifeless body of her 
sister-in-law, Karine: She had 
been crushed by falling walls, 
and died pinned beneath rub¬ 
ble one day after the earth¬ 
quake leveled much of 
Leninakan and other towns in 
northwest Armenia. 

“I thought my child was 
going to die of thirst.” Su¬ 
sanna said later from her 
hospital bed. “1 had no water, 
no fruit juice, no liquids. It 
was then I remembered that I 
had my own blood.” 

Although she was trapped in 
darkness, she could slide on 
her back from side to side. Her 
groping fingers, numb from 
the cold, found a shattered 
glass. She sliced open her left 
index finger with a shard and 
gave it to her tittle girl to suck. 

The drops of Mood weren't 
enough. “Please, Mummy, 
some more. Cut another fin¬ 
ger,” Susanna remembers her 
daughter saying. 

The woman made more 
cuts in her flesh, feeling noth¬ 
ing because of the bitter cold 
that descended after the 
quake. She put her band to her 
child's mouth, squeezing her 
fingers to make more blood 
come. “1 knew 1 was going to 
die,” Susanna, said. “But I 
wanted my daughter to live.” 

Around 11:30 a.m. on the 
day of the quake, Susanna and 
Gayaney had been driven by 
Susanna's husband Gericham, 
a shoemaker, to the apartment 
building on Leninakan’s 
Kamo Street where Karine 
lived. 

Susanna, a petite woman 
with thick blade hair and 
curving eyebrows, 1 wanted to 
try on a black dress with 
puffed shoulders that Karine 
had for sale. 

It fitted perfectly. As she 
took it on, the fifth-floor 
apartment began to tremble, 
then shake violently. Dressed 
only in a slip and her under¬ 
wear, Susanna grabbed 

Continued on page 20, col 8 
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By threatening to double the 
price of a number of European 
food products on the shelves 
of American supermarkets the 
US authorities have angered 
producers and governments in 
West Germany, The 
Netherlands, Denmark and 
Italy, who will suffer consid¬ 
erable trade losses. The fear 
now is that further tit-for-tat 
measures on both sides will 
lead to a breakdown of world 
trade talks under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, expected to 
resume in ApriL 
Britain will not suffer 
significant loss of trade at this 
stage. The American taxes 
have been framed in such a 
way that, of the list of products 
facing extra duty, between 
only 2 and 3 per cent repre¬ 
sents British sales to America, 
with pet food the mam item. 

Mr MacGregor said yes¬ 
terday: “It’s not going to affect 
the UK voy much but ft’s an 
Continued on page 20, col 5 


Prince of Wales’ first winner fails a dope test 


By Christopher Goaldmg 

Devils Elbow, the Prince Of Wales’s 
first winner as a racehorse owner and 
breeder, has failed a dope test after 
carrying his scarlet and royal blue 
colours to victory in a hurdle race at 
Worcester on December 5. 

The four-year-old gelding, which 
carries the name of a public house in 
Princeton. Dartmoor, owned by the 
Duchy of Cornwall was found to have 
traces of caffeine, theobromine and 
theophylline, all prohibited sub¬ 
stances, after a routine post-race dope 
test. 

Nick Gaselee, who trains Davils 
Elbow at Lamboura, said yesterday: 
“The test showed that caffeine was 
present and some feed stuffs have 
beat taken away for analysis.” It is 

V. 


inevitable that the Prince will lose the 
race and Gaselee will incur a mini¬ 
mum fine of £1.000. Rule S3 of the 
Rules of Racing states: “Ifthe result of 
analysis of any sample of its tissue, 
body fluid or excreta is positive the 
stewards of the Jockey Cub shall 
impose a fine upon the trainer of the 
horse in question an may at their 
discretion withdraw his licence." 


David Pipe, spokesman for the 
Jockey Cub, siud: “The Jockey Cub 
security department is continuing its 
investigations, but at the moment tire 
source of the prohibited substances is 
not known. It is too early to speculate 
but these substances often appear in 
contaminated feed.” 

The routine test on Devils Elbow 
was sent by the Jockey Gnjh to tire 

' l 


Horseracing Forensic Laboratory in 
Newmarket where around 6,500 sam¬ 
ples are sent each year. 

In an average year, only between 10 
and 20 of those samples are tested 
positive. The majority of these are 
accounted for by legitimate medica¬ 
tion applied too dose to a race and to 
a decreasing extent these days, by 
contaminated foodstuffs. 

The introduction of threshold lev¬ 
els, above which a substance is classed 
as a positive test, has filtered out some 
positives, but the occurence of theo¬ 
bromine, a regular offender in that 
connection, has declined, suggesting 
foodstuffs manufacturer are ironing 
out some of tire problems. 

The samples are taken largely 
randomly from each day’s runners. 


Winners are not automatically tested. 
The rate is around 70 per cent but 
fended horses which run badly are 
usually given a test. 

The Prince, who bred Devils Elbow, 
a bay gelding related to Amethea, one 
of the first horses be owned, has been 
told erf the circumstances. 

Devils Elbow, the winner of the 
Rushock Novices' Hurdle, is the only 
horse the Prince has in training now 
that he has decided no longer to 
compete as a jockey. 

The news comes hot on the heels of 
David Hsworth's record fine of 
£17,300 on December 7, which was 
handed out dire to Cawies Gown 
returning a positive lest after steroids 
had been shown to be present in his 
system. 
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Diamonds 065 carat 
0650 


Square efiamonds 
1.35 carats. 
£1275 


Diamonds 230 carats. 
£2450 


Princess diamonds 
1.00 carat 
£995 


Diamonds SL25 carats. 
£2000 


BOODLE & DUNTHORNE 

HAVE ONE OF THE FINEST COLLECTIONS 
OF ETERNITY RINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

58 BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON TEL: 01-584 6363 

ALSO IN LIVERPOOL-CHESTER-MANCHESTER 
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Best drink-drive 
statistics in world 

Britain's drink-driving figures are probably the best in die 
world, Mr Peter Botlomiey, Minister for Roads and Traffic, 

said yesterday. _ 

Speaking on BBC Radio, he said the figures were going 
dowtTbui there were still “far too many people dying on our 

tt The’idea of random breath-testing would not catch the 
worn drink-drivers, but if it were a deterrent at all, d would 
affect the “social and the silly driver. 

Considerably fewer motorists than last year are thought to 
have been arrested over the Christmas period for driving 
while above the legal hunt. 

Baby murder charge 

A teenage couple accused of murdering their son aged seven 
months were remanded at Highbury Magistrates Court 
vesterday. Danny Palmer and Celia Palmer, both aged 17 
and unemployed, of Browuswood Road, Finsbury Park, 
north London, were accused of murdering the baby, 
Christopher, at their home between Drafter!I and 
December 6. He died in Guy’s Hospital <m December 6. Mr 
Palmer was remanded in custody until January 4 and Mis 
Palmer was allowed bail until January 19. 

Setback for refugee 

Viraj Mendis, aged 32, a Tamil supporter who has spent two 
years in sanctuary in a Manchester church, yesterday foiled 
to win a further breathing space in his fight against depor¬ 
tation to Sri Lanka, where he claims he feces persecution. 
Mr Justice Drake ruled in the High Court that the Home 
Office does not have to give 43 hoars' notice if it d eri de s to 
remove him. Mr Mendis gave a warning yesterday that, if 
seized by immigration officials, he would have no control 
over his supporters. They said he planned to appeal to the 
European Court of Human Rights. 

Inquiry at cemetery 

More than i(X7 damped m: leaning headstones were templed 
over by staff at a cemetery in Barrow, Cumbria. The safety 
move came after a child was crushed by an unsafe headstone 
at another cemetery in the county. Now there is to be an 
inciiury by the borough council, which runs the cemetery, 
after protests by relatives visiting the graves. The council 
said yesterday: “We axe sorry for the distress caused to 
relatives — the safety of cemetery viators was our prime 
consideration”. 

Three sent for trial 

Liverpool magistrates yesterday sent t hre e pe o ple for trial in 
connection with the £500,000 Preston bank robbery. Len 
Newsham, of Fazakerley, and Kevin Leary, of ColeshiD 
Road, both Liverpool, are accused of robbing Mr Roger 
Ball, a bank manager, of cash and travellers’ cheques worth 
£527,912 on September4 this year. Mr Newsham, aged 23, is 
also charged with kidnapping Mr Ball and imprisoning him, 
his wife and their daughter. Sharon Crawford, aged 19, of 
Hstead Road, Aintree, charged with handling £6,900 cash, 
was bailed until February 20. 

Explosions charge 

A hospital worker aged 35 was charged by Scotland Yard's 
anti-terrorist branch last night with unlawful and malicious 
conspiracy to cause explosions and withholding informa¬ 
tion. Mr Joseph Wadley, of Bury Road, Wood Gran, north 
London, will appear at Lambeth Magistrates' Court today. 
He was charged by detectives investigating an alleged IRA 
bomb factory found two werirs at a south London fiat and 
the disappearance of two suspected terrorists from the scene: 
A Rover car linked with die two men was found hours after 
they disappeared. 


Ford and electricians plan training deal 

. _ . - . ._j- _ Ljm.n v nn <T wvtrted that the SCOW 


By Roland Rudd, Employment 
Affairs Reporter 

The electricians' union and the Ford 
Motor Company hope to sign a 
revolutionary training agreement 
early next year which would allow the 
union to oversee part of the training in 
two of the company's biggest plants. 

In the first agreement of its kind, 
the Electrical, Electronic, Telecom¬ 
munication and Plumbing Union 
would provide tr aining instructors at 
Ford's engine and body plant at 
Dagenham, east London. It would act 
as an outside agency, providing 
electrical skills to those attending 
Ford’s apprenticeship training school 

Although the union's instructors 
would not act as recruiting agents 
their high profile in the two plants — 
where their logo will be dearly visible 


— is expected to boost thdr member¬ 
ship, which has recently been under 
attack from the Electrical, Plumbing 
and Industries Union, a breakaway 
electricians* organization, which 
forme d a gro up at the body plant. 

Yet EETPU instructors could soon 
be trainii^ apprentices from the 
breakaway union, as well as trainees 
from other onions, including the 
Manufacturing, Science and Finance 
Union, which is hostile to the 
electricians. _ 

Mr David Rodgers. EETPU direc¬ 
tor of training, was confident yes¬ 
terday that, in spile of union 
differences, the agreement would 
work smoothly in both plants. 

He said: “Having worked with Ford 
extensively in the past, this is another 
example of how a progressive and 
independent union can provide a 


company with the trahnxs it needs at 
a lime when the skills shortage is 
reaching crisis proportions". 

Mr Stephen Craske, a senior 
EETPU instructor, said he hoped the 
union would provide “a key tech nical 
training service" at a more compet¬ 
itive rate than other agencies. The 
^ni rm 1 which already has had two 
meetings with Ford, is planning a final 
meeting with the company next 
month. 

Meanwhile, Jaguar is planning to 
target the fest-growing markets in the 
Far East and is looking to China to 
counter the fell in sales in the United 
States. 

After a 6 per cent fell in US sales, 
Jaguar aims to capitalize on the 
wealth of the Pacific rim. A senior 
j agu ar sales team, which recently 
returned from Tokyo, Taiwan and 


Hong Kong, reported that the scope 
for growth in the Far East is larger 
than Jaguar’s immediate capacity to 
build the cars. 

That is in spite of yesterdays 
announcement that the company 
broke all production records this year, 
passing the 50,000-mark. 

Mr Mike Beasley, assistant manag¬ 
ing director, said: “Our outstanding 
figures in the UK, European and 
overseas markets more than com¬ 
pensated for the softening in the 
market for imported cars in North 
America. 

“Overall demand for our cars 
continues and we expect another 
record year in 1989." 

While sales in the US have been hit 
by the economic situation those in 
japan are running at three times last 
year’s levels. 


A long day’s journey into night for junior hospital doctor 

Anger on wards as 
Mellor talks of 
fisherman’s stories 


Junior hospital doctors were 
embroiled in a dispute with 
the Minister of State for 
Health last night after be said 
some of their protests over 
•long shifts were “fisherman’s 
stories". 

Mr David Mellor said yes¬ 
terday: “Undoubtedly the ju¬ 
nior doctors have a case for 
improvement which we ac¬ 
cept. But there is no doubt 
there are some fisherman's 
stories about" 

He criticized some junior 
hospital doctors for suggest¬ 
ing that people entering hos¬ 
pital for operations would be 
treated by overtired doctors. 

“It is irresponsible to 
suggest that people cannot go 
into hospital to have opera¬ 
tions without being worried 
that they are going to be dealt 
with by overtired and there¬ 
fore incapable doctors." 

His comments angered ju¬ 
nior hospital doctors, who 
insisted that exhaustion was a 
riangw to staff and patients by 
the end of a long shift. 

Dr Chris Johnstone, aged 
26, whose case was highlighted 
in protests earlier this week, 
said that he had fallen asleep 
during an operation to remove 
a gall bladder. “I felt myself 
swaying and falling forward 


By Richard Ford and Emma WiDrins 

towards the patient The next they are over-tired every sin- 
thing I remember was putting gle day — it's routine.” 
my on to the patient to Dr Wesby, who specializes 
keep myself upright That was in obstetrics and gynaecology, 
when 1 woke up”, he said. 

Dr Johnstone challenged 
Mr Mellor to join him on a 
normal weekend shift of 100 
hours. “My story is not a 
fisherman's tale — it happens 
all the time", he said. “If Mr 
Mellor does not believe me, I 
challenge him to accompany 
me, or any other junior doctor 
on one of our shifts.” 

■ Dr Johnstone, a senior 
house officer at the Middlesex 
Hospital, central London, pre¬ 
dicted that Mr Mellor would 
not complete the shift. “He 
would need at least a week to 
recover from having only two 
or three hours' sleep a night 
for three nights, but we are 
expected to carry on. 

“We are not superhuman, 
that is why these kind ofbours 
are unacceptable. You cannot 
expect a doctor to perform 
adequately when he has bad 
no sleep.” 

Dr Barbara Wesby, a senior 
house officer at St Mary's 
Hospital, Paddington, west 
London, said: “David Mel¬ 
lows comments are unbeliev¬ 
able. Doctors operate when junior doctors' 



said she knew a doctor who 
had suffered severe psycho¬ 
logical problems through 
making a fetal mistake. 

“He killed a baby because 
be was exhausted and gave the 
wrong treatment'' 

Dr Paula Hickman, aged 24, 
fell asleep in the operating 
theatre at Hillingdon Hos¬ 
pital, Uxbridge, west London, 
after two-thirds of her week¬ 
end shift, which lasted from 
Friday morning to Monday 
afternoon. She collapsed on a 
Sunday night during an 
investigatory operation into 
ahrinmmal disorders. 

“The last thing I remember 
was peering over at the 
patient", she said. “And then I 
think I must have collapsed. It 
was only when I hit the floor 
that I woke up.” 

Senior staff advised her to 
leave the theatre, but she was 
not allowed to go home until 
Monday afternoon. 

Mr Frank Cook, Labour MP 
for Stockton North, also 

criticized Mr Mellor. “He _ . . . ._. 

cannot deny the truth of the Dr Barbara Wesby M o nito rin g a problem labour yesterday 
junior doctors’claims.” during her two-day shift at St Mary’s Hospital 


Guildford 
bombers 
decision 
‘in weeks’ 

By Stewart Tendter 
Crime Reporter 
A decision on whether to send 
the case of the four people 
convicted for the Guildford 
bombings back to the Court of 
Appeal is expected from Mr 
Douglas Hurd, Home Sec¬ 
retary. within weeks. 

After reviewing a stream of 
evidence submitted in the past 
few months, as well as a police 
report into the case, Mr 
Hurd's decision, which was 
expected last autumn, could 
now be made in the first weeks 
of the new year, according to a 

Whitehall source. 

Three young Belfast men — 
Patrick Hill, Gerald Arm¬ 
strong and Patrick Conion — 
and Carole Richardson, then 
aged 17, were convicted in 
1975 of attacks a year earlier 
on foe Horse and Groom and 
Seven Stars public houses in 
which five people died. Two 
of the men were also con¬ 
victed of bombing foe King's 
Arms public bouse in Wool¬ 
wich, south-east London, in 
which two died. 

They were convicted on 
confessions. There was no 
identification evidence and no 
forensic scientific links but 
they had signed statements 
made to foe police: During 
their trial they all withdrew 
their confessions with claims 
that they had been mistreated 
by police. 

All were given long or life 
sentences. Hill's sentence is 
thought to be foe longest ever 
given. He received life, with 
the recommendation that he 
only be released because of 
great age or infirmity. 

After the convictions a cam¬ 
paign began to challenge the 
court decision. Campaigners 
have accused foe crown of 
ommitung evidence linking 
foe bombings to the activities 
of foe IRA gang caught at 
Balcombe Street, in London, 
who have always claimed 
responsibility for foe attacks. 

last year Mr Hurd ordered 
a fresh inquiry by Avon and 
Somerset police into new evi¬ 
dence on foe case. This au¬ 
tumn more evidence emerged 
when it was disclosed that 
Richardson had been given a 
narcotic drug by a police 
surgeon to calm her after her 
arrest. 

The campaign has drawn 
foe support of people such as 
Dr Runcie, Cardinal Hume, 
Lord Jenkins of Hillhead and 
MrMerlyn Rees. 

Leading article, page 13 


THE LOCKERBIE JET DISASTER 
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Ministry’s team of forensic scientists found 
evidence of Pan Am bomb after only 24 hours 


By Michael Evans 
Defence Correspondent 
It took a small team of explosives 
experts from foe Ministry of De¬ 
fence's Royal Armament Research 
and Development Establishment 
(RADE) at Fort Halstead, Kent, just 
over 24 hours to prove that foe Pan 
Am aircraft that crashed at 
Lockerbie was destroyed by a 
bomb.- 

Fort Halstead, RADFs head¬ 
quarters. has two specialist roles. 
On the defence side, scientists, 
engineers and technicians study 
guns, ammunition and convention¬ 
al warheads. 

There is also a forensic science 

Four face 
crash theft 
charges 

Four men appeared in a 
Scottish court yesterday 
charged with theft after the 
Boeing Pan Am jet disaster at 
Lockerbie. 

They appeared on separate 
petitions in private before 
Sheriff Kenneth Bare at Dum¬ 
fries Sheriff Court. 

Al first foe Procurator Fis¬ 
cal Mr Neil Allan, refused to 
name the men. saying that 
under Scottish law there was 
no obligation for him to do so. 

Later yesterday he said he 
had decided to release foe 
names because of the volume 
of interest in foe cases. 

The three men who ap¬ 
peared separately on petition 
charged with theft of aircraft 
parts from the crashed jumbo 
were Mr Scott Gunter Thom¬ 
son, aged 21. of Ashgrove 
Crescent Ecclefechan; Mr 
Terence Lavery, aged 40, of 
Crafoie Avenue, Dumfries, 
and Mr Allan James Austin, 
aged 20, of Newznains Farm, 
Duncow, ail Dumfries and 
Galloway. 

They were all granted bail to 
appear again on the same 
petition at a date to be fixed. 

No pleas or declarations were 
made at yesterday’s hearing. 

A fourth man appearing 
separately on petition accused 
of stealing property salvaged 
from one of foe bumt-out 
houses in Lockerbie was 
named as Mr James Thomas 
Carlyle; aged 28, of Wood 
Avenue. Annan, Dummes 
and Galloway. He was re¬ 
manded in custody and will 
app ea r again in court next 
«ck. 


investigation unit that assists foe 
Metropolitan Police in all criminal 
cases involving explosives. It 
cooperates with the Home Office’s 
Forensic Science Service in provid¬ 
ing help for other police forces in 
England and Wales. 

Although Fort Halstead was 
closed over Christmas, a small 
team of scientists and technicians 
arrived at foe headquarters on 
Tuesday morning to begin work on 
pieces of wreckage that had been 
sent from Lockerbie. 

The scientists traced explosive 
contamination in two sections of 
the plane's metal luggage pallet. 

There was a sufficient residue of 


material to prove that plastic 
explosives had detonated in the 
luggage hold. 

The team also examined through 
a scanning electron micrograph 
damaged fibre samples taken from 
the luggage hold. The fibre had 
been severed in a manner charac¬ 
teristic of an explosion. 

The scientists will continue their 
forensic science and metallurgical 
investigation over the next few days 
to provide more evidence of foe 
explosive device used by foe terror¬ 
ists. Bodies recovered from the rite 
will be examined. 

The discovery that high-perfor¬ 
mance plastic explosives were used 


to bring down foe Pan Am jet 
underlines the serious threat posed 
by such devices. 

American counter-terrorist ex¬ 
perts warned officials soon after the 
crash that a small amount of pfogtic 
explosive, such as the Czech-made 
Semtex material, would be suf¬ 
ficient to blow a hole through the 
fuselage of a plane. 

Fort Halstead has been used by 
crash investigators throughout the 
world. Its scientists have been called 
in after airline disasters in Vietnam, 
Saudi Arabia, the Mediterranean 
and the Caribbean. In each case, the 
MoD investigators helped to prove 
that explosives were involved. 



Focus of suspicion 
likely to centre on 
Arab extremists 

By Andrew McEwen, Diplomatic Correspondent 


Mr Michael Charles, of the 
Department of Transport, 
confirmmg bomb evidence. 


Silence alerted air controller lawyers hope to evade 

$75,000 damages limit 


It took several seconds for foe 
controller at foe air traffic 
centre at Prestwick to com¬ 
prehend what he had seen mi 
his radar screen shortly after 
7pm last Wednesday. 

He was baffled that a rou¬ 
tine call he bad just made to 
Pan Am flight PA 103 as it 
crossed into Scottish air space 
on its way to New York from 
London had gone unan¬ 
swered. As he watched the 
latest sweep across his screen, 
he saw that the transponder 
registering details of foe flight 
had disappeared. On the next 
sweep he saw the dot 
representing foe 20-year-old 
Boeing 747 had been replaced 
by several dots. 

He began to realize that 
flight PA103, carrying 259 
passengers, had broken into 
pieces. As be raised the alarm, 
the wreckage began to fell on 
the quie t market town of 

Lockerbie, part of the fuselage 

digging a craier 40 feet deep 
between the main Manchester 
to Glasgow road. Two houses 


By Tony Dawe 

in Sherwood Crescent dis¬ 
appeared on impact, only the 
tower walls of two others 
remained and eight more were 
devastated. Seven people 
died. 

Parts of the fuselage and an 
engine landed to the east in 
Rosebank Crescent, spilling 
bodies over the o utskir ts of 
foe town as it crashed. Three 
miles to foe east the nose of 
foe aircraft came to rest on a 
grassy knofl. 

From foe outset it was dear 
that only an explorion or 
structural failure could have 
caused foe disaster. 

The government Accident 
Investigation branch and Boe¬ 
ing, the aircraft's manufac¬ 
turers, had hoped that the way 
in which foe nose had been 
severed would provide im¬ 
mediate dues, but it failed to 
do so. 

Reports that warnings of a 
terrorist attack on a Pan Am 
aircraft bad been telephoned 
to two American embassies 
increased speculation that a 


bomb was to blame, but the 
lack of evidence increased 
concern about the aircraft's 
safety. 

Hundreds of soldiers mid 
police officers searched a wide 
area around Lockerbie, not 
just for bodies but for wreck¬ 
age which could provide a 
definitive clue. On Boxing 
Day that evidence was discov¬ 
ered — a suitcase ripped apart 
by pieces of metaL 

It was sent to experts at the 
Royal Armaments Research 
and Development Establish¬ 
ment at Fort Halstead, Kent 
On Tuesday more suitcases, 
of metal and pallets 
the cargo hold were sent 
to Kent. 

Yesterday the scientists 
found conclusive evidence of 
a bomb blast and relayed their 
findings to the Department of 
Transport, which is respon¬ 
sible for the investigation. 

The news brought relief to 
Boeing and leading airlines 
but created new angrr among 
the victims' relatives. 


By Charles Bremner and Tony Dawe 


Lawyers acting for the rel¬ 
atives of victims of the 
Lockerbie crash hope to file 
claims in the United States for 
millions of dollars in spite of 
the announcement that a 
bomb caused the disaster. 

They will change their target 
from Boeing, the aircraft's 
manufacturers, to Pan Am, 
which operated foe flight. 

Last night the lawyers were 
investigating ways of getting 
around the international con¬ 
vention which limits damages 
to S75,000 (£41,000) a victim. 

To do so they need to prove 
recklessness or wilful neg¬ 
ligence on foe part of those 
operating the flight. The most 
obvious targets are the airline 
and the agents responsible for 
checking baggage and cargo. 

“The lawyers’ attention will 
focus on how foe bomb got on 
board the flight, but it will be a 

heavy burden to prove respon¬ 
sibility against any particular 
organization", a member of a 


leading London firm of avi¬ 
ation lawyers said. 

In terms of the Warsaw 
Convention of 1919 and foe 
Montreal Agreement of 1966, 
Pan Ain’s liability is limited to 
$75,000 for each passenger. 
The cause of the disaster is 
crucial because the $75,000 
limit may be disregarded if it 
can be proved that wilful 
misconduct by foe airline or 
its employees contributed. 

Some lawyers said it would 
have been easier to demon¬ 
strate wilful misconduct if the 
problem was structural “If it’s 
a bomb, I think foe survivors 
will unfortunately be limit ed 
to $75,000", Mr George 
Tompkins, a New York law¬ 
yer at Condon & Forsyth, said. 

Mr Lee Krctndler, an avi¬ 
ation lawyer representing four 
families, said warnings about 
a threat to the airline “gives 
rise to a higher duty on the 
pan of Pan Am to make sure 
that foe flight was safe". 


Suspicion is expected to focus 
on Palestinian splinter groups 
after the confirmation that 
PA 103 was destroyed by a 
bomb. Their known determ¬ 
ination to prevent a political 
settlement of the Arab-lsraei 
conflict is seen as the most 
likely motive; 

The Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation and British anti- 
terrorism experts will look at 
the possibility that foe bomb¬ 
ing was a successful repetition 
of the foiled attempt by Nezar 
Hindawi in 1986 to smuggle a 
bomb on board an El Al 
airliner at Heathrow Airport. 

On December 5, an Arab 
living in Finland telephoned 
foe American embassy in 
Helsinki and said a bomb 
would be placed on a Pan Am 
plane in Frankfurt by a 
woman. Most of the pas¬ 
sengers of Flight 103 started 
their journey in Frankfurt, 
although it is not yet known 
whether foe bomb was placed 
on board there. 

The same method was used 
by Hindawi, whose pregnant 
girt friend would have unwit¬ 
tingly carried a bomb on 
board foe El Al plane if it had 
not been detected. She would 
probably have died with the 
rest of the passengers. 

The British Government 
established that Hindawi was 
under the control of a senior 
Syrian intelligence officer, 
which also had links with the 
Abu Nidal terrorist organiza¬ 
tion. 

Britain broke relations with 
Syria over the incident and 
resisted overtures by Presi¬ 
dent Assad early this year. 
London has always insisted 
that Abu NidaJ should be 
made to leave its Syrian base. 


among other conditions, be¬ 
fore it will contemplate a 
renewal of links. 

Although Abu NidaTs Fatah 
Revolutionary Council ex¬ 
pressed sympathy to families 
of foe crash victims on Tues¬ 
day, it is still seen as a 
probable culprit. 

Abu Nidal, the nom de 
guerre ofSabri a-Bana and his 
followers, has long been the 
most feared of radical Pales¬ 
tinian splinter groups. Much 
of the Middle East protection 
even to western ambassadors 
focuses mainly on foe threat 
from his gunmen, who have 
proved more ruthless and 
dedicated than any other 
group. 

Abu Nidal was responsible 
for machine-gun and grenade 
attacks on Rome and Vienna 
airports three years ago, for 
several recent assassinations, 
and for foe hijacking of a Pan 
Am airliner in Karachi two 
years ago. 

Other PLO splinter groups 
which might be responsible 
include the Popular Front for 
the liberation of Palestine- 
General Command (PFLP- 
GC)» led by Ahmed Jebril, and 
foe May 15 Organization. 
Both have used plastic explo¬ 
sives which can be smuggled 
undetected into aircraft. 

All three groups are 
determinated to halt the drift 
of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization towards a more 
moderate stance. They and 
other Palestinian hardliners 
opposed the declaration made 
by the Palestine liberation 
Council (foe PLO’s 
1 tamem in exile) in Algiers 1 
month to renounce terrorism 
and implicitly to accept Is¬ 
rael’s right to exist 


Priest condemns 6 evil men’ behind the carnage on Flight 103 


By David Cross 

A priest who was a dose friend of a young 
Storey family killed in foe Lockerbie air 
disaster last night attacked foe men 
responsible for banting the Fan Am 
Boeing. 

Father Peter Edwards, of Onr Lady of 
Perpetual Succour, at Thames Ditton, said 
his initial feelings were of anger. “It’s too 
soon to talk abont forgiveness” he said. 
“This innocent family who were nothing to 
do with international politics dud as a 
result of the actions of these evfl men." 

Mr John and Mrs Geraldine Stevenson 


and their dau ghter s, Hannah, aged IQ aH d 
Rachel aged eight, were flying to the 
United States to spend Christmas with 
relatives when they were killed. 

The family, devout Roman Catholics, 
had played an active part in their 
comnnmity at Esher since moving there 
four years ago from Manchester. 

Father Edwards said a memorial service 
was planned for foe new year. “But it wOl 
not be easy to stand op and flit abnt 
forgiveness straight away. At the 
we can only feel deep pain at this loas.” 

The family of Mrs Yvonne Owen, aged 
29, and ber baby. Bryony, aged 18 months. 


} 


criticized the decision not to pobfish the 
bomb warning. 

A relative said from her hone in 
Peudme, Dyfed, that if foe authorities had 
spoken up, their lives might have been 
spared. 

"What we feel towards the rnfank who 
did this is not printable”, she said. “It was 
a deliberate act. They have no regard for 
human life.” 

The father of a g£rl aged 19 who died in 
foe disaster has foigivea the bombers, tenr- 
ever. “It makes as sick and angry”, the Rev 
John Mosey, minister of the Assemblies of 
God daub in Bfaxwkh, Wes^Midkmds, 


said yesterday. 

“But I forgive these people. There is no 
qnestion of that. We are committed 
Christians and became we believe that God 
is all wise and good, we think God will 
bring some good oat of this." 

His daagfater, Hdga, was returning to 
her job as an an pair in America after 
visiting her parents and c o lle ctin g a masic 
prize from hear old school King Edward's 
High School for Girls, at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham- Mr Mosey said he was 
setting np a trust in hfc daughter's name to 
help ed n ea te children in the Third World. 

Instead of seadmg flowers, the Moseys 

A 


hope relatives and friends wfli give mosey 
to foe trust, beh% set npforoogb INCARE, 
the international charitable relief 
organization. 

• Tire first British victim of the crash was 
formaOy identified and released to relatives 
at Lockerbie yesterday. He was Sean 
Cancannon, aged 16, of Newfield Drive, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Mfchad Joseph Doyle, aged 30, of 
Arcadia Drive, Voerbees, New Jersey; 
Noelie Lynda Berti, aged 41, from Paris; 
and Robert Gerald Fortmre, aged 40, of 
Hams Place, New Milford, New Jersey, 
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Sex bias in schools 
‘depriving girls of 
computer education’ 
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By David Tytter, Education Editor 
Prejudice is preventing girls ■■ s 

nom being taught how to use The new de_ a 

the computer, one of today’s signed to broaden rfvfli „ 
most important skills and the formers’ education - AS level a 
possible key to their indepen- — is Kkdy to prove an even tj 
aence in the future, according greater than the Gov- 

2.ra^ raB,r * t0 ** erameBt predicted, figures * 
published early next year. published today show. a 

As girts wan to use the few The Wrgest A level board n 
computer screens in the class- said to***, in 22 key subjects, it 
room, boys are allowed to had already received more AS 


jump the queue, “dominating 
the limited computer re¬ 
sources that are available in 
schools". Professor Celia 
Hoyles, of London Univer¬ 
sity, said. 


entries than the Government 
had predicted for ail right 
examination boards together. 

The Associated E*a mjiring 
Board said schools and col¬ 
leges had indicated their inten- 


school, only a restricted set of 
activities — which exclude 
programming for example — 
are often deemed to be appro¬ 
priate for them.” 

As a result. Professor 
Hoyles says, “few giris take up 
any employment using com¬ 
puter skills, other than data or 
word processing”. 

Professor Hoyles says that 
girts take second place in 
schools where there are lim¬ 
ited resources. “When there is 
competition over scarce re¬ 
sources girls tend to ‘lose 
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As a result many young out’ We must look be- 

women are being deprived of its AS level examinations next 

education that could M 01 ™ sttuation dominated by 


education that could ensure summer, 
their futures, while boys are 1 
given all possible help and eminentlv male 
encouragement in an mdustiy 

aruuous to recnnt new sta^ ofgeSbias in sodcty”,she 


she said. 

The latest figures show that 
of the 300,000 people working 
in computers, only 20 per cent 
are estimated as being women, 
although they represent about 
half Britain’s trailing popula¬ 
tion. 

In a booklet to be published 
soon. Professor Hoyles, head 
of mathematics education at 


shortage of hardware and 
software. 

“If it is true that experience 
with computers in school is 
crucial, then we must consider 
what type of experience with 








u Her research leads to the computers should be made 
“disturbing conclusion that available and bow they should 


girts are learning less than 
boys about computers and 
therefore acquiring less under¬ 
standing as to how computers 
might be used for their own 
purposes” she says. 


be organized.” 

However, she believes that 
the problem is “neither in¬ 
evitable nor immutable”. She 
concludes: “There is an urgent 
need for more research in this 
area, co-ordinated with 


of mathematics education at While giris and boys might area, co-ordinated with 

the university’s Institute of show a similar appreciation of teacher education and inter- 
Education, says that while the significance computers vention programmes with the 
girls are either kept waiting or n^ght have for their personal computer revolution under 
offered less demanding com- futures, boys tend to be more way and the pace of change 
p uier classes in the belief that positively disposed t han giris increasing, we have a duly to 
the computer is “not appro- towards computers and tend ensure that all children benefit 
priate” for them, boys are to dominate the limited com- from this change”. 
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given first choice of the school 
computer. 

“It is a matter of grave 
concern that our culture is 
defining computers as pre- 


puter resources that are avail¬ 
able in school 
“It is also the case that even 
when giris are able to obtain 
access to the machines in 


Second school on 
Ilea ‘concern’ list 

By Douglas Broom, Education Reporter 


A second north London pri¬ 
mary school, within a mile of 
the troubled Highbury Quad¬ 
rant school, has been placed 
on a register of schools causing 
"serious concern”. 

The Inner London Edu¬ 
cation Authority said yes¬ 
terday that the St John 
Evangelist Roman Catholic 
primary school is Islington 
had been put on the list 
because of conflicts between 
parents and the headmistress, 
Mrs Irene Rowland. 

The authority said the 
school had been on the list of 
at risk schools for “several 
months” after a parents’ meet¬ 
ing which passed a motion of 
no confidence in the head. 

A number of parents, 
including some of the gov¬ 
ernors. withdrew their child¬ 
ren. Of the 17 full-time staff, 
14 had left since Mrs Rowland 
became head of the 280-pupil 
school off Islington High 
Street in April 1986. 


At the start of the autumn 
term the governors began 
disciplinary proceedings 
against Mrs Rowland. The 
action was halted in October 
when Mrs Rowland and the 
chairman of governors, Mr 
George Healy, signed an 
agreement in which she agreed 
to improve communication 
with parents, staff and dergy. 

It was also agreed that her 
management style would be 
monitored and that she would 
face a formal review of her 
work in June 1989. In return 
Mr Healy agreed to “fully 
support the head in the dis¬ 
charge of her duties” Mr 
Healy said yesterday: “I have 
said I will honour the agree¬ 
ment and I intend to do so”. 

The school is within a mile 
of Highbury Quadrant, an Ilea 
primary school where six se¬ 
nior members of staff are 
being removed after serious 
criticisms of teaching and 
discipline. 


vention programmes with the 
computer revolution under 
way and the pace of change 
increasing, we have a duty to 
ensure that all children benefit 
from this change”. 

The Bedford Way Papers. Giris 
and Computers (University of 
London, Turnaround Distribu¬ 
tion. 27 HorsfeU Road, London 
NS 1 XL; £5.50, inc postage). 

Students in 
new loans 
opposition 

By Sam Kiley, Higher 
Education Reporter 

The National Union of Stu¬ 
dents may bold a week-long 
“mass-lobby” of the Hoases of 
Parliament, flooding its cor¬ 
ridors with undergraduates 
protesting at plans to in¬ 
troduce student loans. 

The onion is also negotiat¬ 
ing with police to stage a mass 
demonstration and march in 
London on February 25 as part 
of a campaign of protests next 
year at g o ver n ment proposals 
to introduce loans and do away 
with student rights to welfare 
benefits. 

The last anion-organized 
demonstration outside the 
Houses of Parliament was 
broken up last month by 
mounted police. At least 20 
students were injured as well 
as six police officers. 

The NUS press officer said 
yesterday that the plans were 
“at the discussion stage? 


i - 
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A four-year-old Jack Russell bought at Battersea yesterday is cuddled by its new owner, Emma Eaton, aged 10, from New Malden, south-west London 

The Dons’ Hnmo Rittwcoa ■__ _>_ ...._ __ . . _ ... .... __ . _ 


The Dogs’ Home, Battersea, sold a 
record number of more than 100 
strays yesterday in its annual post- 
Christmas sale (Patrick O’Hanloa 
writes). Dogs sell for between £25 and 
£50 depending on the size of the 
animal. Mr Stephen Danas, the 
home’s spokesman, said: “We teO 


people not to buy a dog before 
Christmas but to come down as a 
family after Christmas. There were 
querns when we opened. Before 
Christmas the numbers co ming in 
were the highest we ever had, and we 
had to torn away for toe tost time 
strays brought in by the public.” Since 


Barristers’ charges 


Christmas Eve. police have handed In 
138 dogs. “We like to get the numbers 
down before toe influx of Christmas 
present dogs that have been dumped” 
Mr Danos added. During toe next few 
weeks the home's dog visitors will 
meet owners and pets to make sure 
they are coping. The home spays 


1,000 bitches and neuters a similar 
number of dogs each year. About 
23,000 are handed in, of which 10,000 
are sold, 7,000 destroyed, and toe 
remainder claimed by their owners. 
More than 700 dogs share 468 
kennels, although an extra 200 ken¬ 
nels are planned for next year. 


Bar given freedom to advertise fees 


Barristers in England and 
Wales can advertise their 
hourly rates for toe first time, 
under changes announced by 
the Bar chairman-elect Mr 
Desmond Fennell, QC, yester¬ 
day. 

The change, partly in re¬ 
sponse to a request by toe 
Office of Fair Trading for toe 
! ban on advertising fees to be 
removed, lakes immediate ef¬ 
fect after a Bar Council meet¬ 
ing last week. 

it coincides with the coming 
into force on Sunday of new 
provisions which will enable 
other professions — not just 
solicitor — to instruct toe Bar 
direct either on behalf of their 
diems or on their own behalf 

Mr Fennell, who takes over 
as Bar chairman on January 1, 
said yesterday that in the light 
of that change, the Bar Coun¬ 
cil had thought it right to 
accede to the request of the 
Office of Fair Trading and to 
“make more information 


By Frances Gibb, Legal Affairs Correspondent 

A pledge to stamp ont racial discrimination at the Bar and in toe 
judiciary was made by the profession’s chairman-elect Mr 
Desmood Fennell, QC, yesterday. 

Mr Fennell said: “If there is evidence of racial discrimination, 
we will he ruthless in trying to eliminate it”. He said he would 
oversee personally all applications from banisters for silk and 
minor judicial posts and all recommendations for judicial 
appointments about members of toe Bar who were from ethnic 
minorities. 

The Bar fe conducting a survey of chambers to see if racial 
prejudice exists in the appointment of pupils and fenant*. 


avaQaWe both to the pro¬ 
fessions and toe public” 

- Mr Fennel] said toe Bar was 
now anxious to banish toe 
restriction stopping barristers 
advertising hourly rates and to 
“let people know what toe Bar 
has to offer and what they can 
expect from us”. 

The change will mean that 
banisters can choose to ad¬ 
vertise their hourly rates on 
toe brochures they are allowed 
to produce. 

The brochures are left in 
chambers’ waiting rooms, or 


sent on request to solicitors 
and, in future, to other pro¬ 
fessionals instructing bar¬ 
risters. The Bar has stopped 
short of issuing active en¬ 
couragement to barristers to 
publish hourly rales, although 
toe Office of Fair Trading 
made dear it would like to see 
this as a follow-up step. 

A typical hourly rate for a 
top alk in a long-running 
commercial case might be 
£200 an hour a junior bar¬ 
rister with 10 years’ experi¬ 
ence might charge for general 


commercial work between £70 
and £100 an hour. 

The rates are often lower 
than those charged by solic¬ 
itors because banisters’ over¬ 
heads are lower. A City 
solidtor of 10 years’ experi¬ 
ence might charge up to £200 
an hour for commercial work. 

The Bar has already nego¬ 
tiated an hourly charging rate 
of £100 an hour for a junior 
barrister with 10 years'experi¬ 
ence for advisory work with 
the Serious Fraud Office. 

In its letter in November to 
the Bar, toe Office of Fair 
Trading said that although the 
fee was not the only factor a 
solidtor and his client would 
take into account in choosing 
a barrister, it was an im¬ 
portant one in many cases. It 
wanted banisters to be en¬ 
couraged to give advance 
information about charges. 

Solidtors are already al¬ 
lowed to advertise toe fees 
they charge. 


Cancer drugs saving women 

By Thomson Prentice, Science Correspondent 


Holiday sales spree 


New evidence that drug treat¬ 
ment can save or prolong toe 
lives of many thousands of 
women who undergo breast 
cancer operations is published 
by an international team of 
researchers today. 

Studies of almost 29,000 
patients around the world 
whose condition was di¬ 
agnosed at an early stage, 
suggest that their prospects of 
living five years or more alter 
surgery are enhanced by the 
use of drugs such as tamoxi¬ 
fen, which control or kill 
remaining cancer cells. 

The improvement is “mod¬ 
est but real” the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund said in 
London yesterday. The fund, 
along with the Cancer Re¬ 
search Campaign and the 
Medical Research Council, 
helped to organize and finance 
an international overview of 
the benefits of toe drugs. 

“The new findings provide 
the final proof that lor many 
women, drugs really can im¬ 
prove toe chances of surviving 
at least five years after breast 
surgery”, the fund said. 

The results of the studies are 


published in toe New England 
Journal of Medicine, the lead¬ 
ing medical journal in the 
United States. 

They “establish beyond 
reasonable doubt” that 
tamoxifen and other forms of 
chemotherapy can reduce 
deaths within five years of 
breast surgery. 

Worldwide, after such op¬ 
erations more than 100,000 
women are considered suit¬ 
able for prolonged daily use of 
tamoxifen for several years, or 
for other cell-killing drugs for 
several months. About 10,000 
of them are in Britain. 

The researchers say that 
without drugs, 30,000 of the 
world total might die within 
five years, including about 
3,000 in this country. Britain 
has about 24,000 new cases of 
breast cancer each year, lead¬ 
ing to 15,000 deaths annually. 

Professor Michael Baum, 
the Cancer Research Cam¬ 
paign’s director of cancer tri¬ 
als at King's College, London, 
said yesterday: “The obvious 
hope is that these differences 
in five-year survival will per¬ 
sist indefinitely”. The mortal¬ 


ity reduction produced by 
tamoxifen was most evident 
among women aged 50 or 
older. 

• A brisk walk may help to 
keep heart attacks at bay 
among middle-aged men with 
desk jobs, researchers believe. 

The theory will be investi¬ 
gated in a project in which 
volunteers will gradually work 
themselves up to walking 
three miles every day, while 
their health is monitored. 

The £75,000 project is being 
launched on Sunday and will 
be funded by toe British Heart 
Foundation and toe TSB 
Foundation for England and 
Wales. 

Evidence suggests that 
physical activity can reduce 
toe risks of heart disease, but 
doctors do not know how 
much exercise is necessary to 
give protection. 

The research is to be carried 
out by Dr Adrianne Hardman 
and colleagues at 
Loughborough University of 
Technology, in collaboration 
with toe Royal Free Hospital 
School of Medicine in Hamp¬ 
stead, north London. 


Fire warning over ‘bargain’ furniture 


By Rnth GledhSD 

Shops could be putting lives at 
risk by selling furniture 
containing flammable poly¬ 
urethane foam at discount 
prices during toe January 
sales, fire officers and trading 
standards officers said yester¬ 
day. 

Shoppers were advised to 
wait until March, when it will 
become illegal to sell new 
, furniture containing toe flam- 
! mablefoam. 

The warning came as shop¬ 
pers look advantage of sales to 
i go on a final spending spree 
before a further increase in the 
mortgage rate in toe new year. 

Trading standards officers 
warned shoppers to be on the 
alert for retailers who take 
advantage of sales to offload 
the discontinued lines at large 
discounts. 

The London Fire Brigade 
said: “Undoubtedly, people 
are trying to get rid of fur¬ 
niture which does not meet 
the new regulations. People 
out buying furniture should 
look for goods which do meet 


Yoang people are said to be facing heartbreak because of credit 
card debt and many in need of help are having to be tinned away 
because there are too many for counsellors to deal with. Miss 
Patrida Greene, co-ordinator of Radford's debt counselling 
service in West Yorkshire, said: “We've sees people who have 
started off on a 'creditgoround' and ended up evicted and in some 
cases with their dtHdreo in care. People should stop and think 
very carefully before committing themselves to credit repay¬ 
ments. We’re averaging about 1,000 new cases a year bnt if I had 
the staff I would be seeing 50,000.” 


the new regulations. 

“Otherwise, they are putting 
themselves at risk, not just in 
toe short term, but for as long 
as they keep toe furniture.” 

Mr Keith Martin, assistant 
divisional officer with toe 
Gloucestershire Fire Brigade, 
said: “People may think they 
are getting a bargain but they 
could end up paying with their 
lives.” 

Mr Brian Fuller, the chief 
fire officer with the West 
Midlands Fire Brigade, said: 
“We can only impress on 
people to leave this stuff 
strictly alone. If it is inordi¬ 
nately cheap, they should ask 
themselves why.” 

One group. Queensway. has 


discounted its polyurethane 
foam furniture by 30 percent. 

Mr David Dawkins, the 
buying director, said: “We 
have acted quite responsibly. 
At one stage we had £15 
million tied up in toe old foam 
in 250 stores. Most of that has 
now been sold.” 

High street stores were still 
busy yesterday after many 
reported record takings toe 
day before. However, toe 
Automobile Association said 
the roads were quieter yes¬ 
terday than Tuesday. 

Liberty’s in Regent Street 
sold 100 scarves to one Japa¬ 
nese woman and, like 
Selfridges, reported brisk busi¬ 
ness in toe fashion and de¬ 


signer-wear departments. 
Marks and Spencer said busi¬ 
ness was “reasonably busy but 
nothing spectacular”. 
Barclays said turnover on 
Bare lay card was on target for 
£700 million in December, 
less than £50 million up on 
September, the quietest shop¬ 
ping month of the year. 

•Cash machines churned out 
bank notes at unprecedented 
rates to keep up with Christ¬ 
mas demand, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

Link, the network of 1,300 
machines run by the main 
building societies, Girobank 
and toe Clydesdale and Cb-op 
banks, reported a record 
payout last Friday. 

The £5.2 million total, 
which did not include trans¬ 
actions by cardholders at toeir 
society or bank branch's own 
machine, easily topped the 
£4.9 million record set the 
previous Saturday. 

The average cash with¬ 
drawal, normally about £42. 
was more than £55 — another 
record. 


1989 holiday guide 


Government figures rejected 


Travel firm criticizes Algarve resort Homeless ‘exceed a million 9 


By David Cross 

e holiday centre of Qnarteira on the 
•sure law so much building work in 
igress that it would make an ideal site 
training Wimpey recruits, Hogg 
binson, the insurance and travel firm, 
■s in its latest resort and holiday guide, 
i am bet in Turkey is described as a 
Aside building site two miles west of 
bum”. The roads are so awful that 
jy driving is the leisure activity most 
*Iy to catch on, the report adds. 

'he annual survey of 300 resorts and 
re than 3.000 hotels from Benidonn to 
igkok picks out a number of estabKsb- 
tts that it would not recommend to 
tors- 

raampie! is fit*** fnrn^Ss rf 
“sort that would be left unsold at a 
blc sale” while the Hotel Romantic* 
ns Reakjos, Tenerife, is so nm down 
seedy that it should be renamed 


“Unromantica”. “Oar team also noticed 
the long bos queues bound for Rovinc in 
Yugoslavia, which indicated the bo May- 
makers' keenness to get out of the Villas 
Rubin.” Even recommended hotels come 
in for criticism. The Hotel Marabout at 
Soosse, Tmnria, is described as ideal for 
Michael Jackson fans because his 1972 
album was played again and again every 
night. 

In the Hotel Bybfos Andaluz in Mijas 
on the Costa del SoL you will not have to 
get up before the sun rises to reserve a 
sunbed because they are kept in your 
room. “We have been assured that they 
do not double up as beds”, the survey 
comments. 

At the other extreme, the Hotel Ati$ in 
Qnarteria has clearly embarked on a 
cost-saving exercise because there are 
only 13 sunbeds to be divided among all 
the guests. “This is definitely unlucky for 
those who don’t get down early enough.” 

The 1989 guide comments on 561 more 


hotels than the 1988 version. In Florida, 
an extra 31 hotels and in Turkey, 170 
establishments have been added to the 
list. Thirteen hotels have improved 
sufficiently during the past year to be 
taken off the blacklist and another 16 
hotels criticized in the previous year's 
guide have been dropped by a number of 
tour operators. 

Mr David Raddiffe, Hogg Robinson's 
leisure marketing director, said yes¬ 
terday: “In the past year we have seen a 
masave growth in travel farther afield, 
with America and the Far East leading in 
popularity. 

“These are dream holidays which, 
without good advice, amid turn into an 
expensive nightmare.” 

The four-volume Recommended Resort 
and Holiday Guide foe summer 1989 is 
available for i nspe ctio n by all holiday¬ 
makers at Hogg Robinson’s 206 high 
street branches throughout the UK from 

today. , l 


The overall number of home¬ 
less people has passed the 
million mark for the first time 
and the figure is still rising, 
according to Shelter, the 
charity. 

Miss Sheila McKechnie, di¬ 
rector, said: “Tins is a 
J horrifying new record. The 
Government has a policy of 
stopping councils building 
new homes because it believes 
local authorities should not be 
the providers of social bous¬ 
ing. That is up to them. 

“But if local authorities are 
not allowed to build afford¬ 
able homes, who is? That is 
the question the Government 
has failed to answer.” 

The Government says there 
are 370,000 h o mel e ss , but 


By Anthony Hodges 

Shelter says that figure 
excludes many groups, nota¬ 
bly most single homeless 
people. 

The report also suggests that 
Cuts in housing benefit are 
much greater than the Gov¬ 
ernment says. 

The reduction in low-cost 
rented accommodation is 
likely to increase the number 
of homeless, Shelter says. It 
believes, however, that pres¬ 
sure for change was coming 
from toe Government's sup¬ 
porters. 

The London docklands dev¬ 
elopment was at risk unless 
housing could be found for the 
labour force, she said, schools 
in the big cities were finding it 
difficult to recruit staff 


because bousing was loo 
expensive, and London Trans¬ 
port could not fill vacancies 
for the same reason. 

“Employers are begining to 
squeal. There are signs that 
elements of the Government's 
natural support base are ex¬ 
tremely worried about the 
economic consequences of 
government policies.” 

• Crisis at Christmas, a char¬ 
ity that helped 2.000 home¬ 
less in London, has launched 
an appeal for£l million. 

After providing 12,000 hot 
meals and 50,000 cups of tea 
in the past week, the charity 
says it urgently needs funds to 
pay for other projects to help 
the homeless throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


—-PLUS-* 

tMccumuiafoi 

Major John Doyle was toe 
) sole winner of yesterday’s 
£4,000 portfolio prize. 

Major Doyle, aged 73, 
from Brook Farm Road, 

_ Cobham, Surrey, will invest 
’ most of his winning*- He 
[ will spend the rest on a 
j holiday. 

j Impact of 
; seal virus 
■ receding 

. The distemper virus that has 
[ wiped out thousands of seals 
[ around Europe may be about 
i to disappear. 

! More than 2,700 common 
seals have died off Britain in 
toe past five months. Deaths 
are now being reported at 
fewer than one a day. 

Dr John Harwood, of the 
Sea Mammal Research Unit 
in Cambridge, said toe fre¬ 
quency of contact between 
i seals was lower than it had 
been in toe summer so there 
was less chance of toe deadly 
virus being passed on. 

• Seal Afoming, filmed in 
Norfolk four years ago, will be 
televised next month with the 
actors and artists involved 
giving toe £33,000 repeat fee 
to virus research. 

Chemical alert 

Five of the staff at East 
Midlands airport, near Castle 
Doningion. Leicestershire, 
were taken to hospital for 
checks after a chemical spill¬ 
age in the cargo area yes¬ 
terday, when a bottle 
containing hexylamine, a 
fl ammable liquid, leaked. 

Elvis to Russia 

A musical on the fife of Elvis 
Presley, Forever Elvis, goes to 
the Soviet Union in February 
at toe invitation of toe Soviet 
Cultural Exchanges Com¬ 
mittee, which has Mis Raisa 
Gorbachov, wife of toe Soviet 
president, as a member. 

Murder charge 

John William Holt, aged 62, of 
Medway, Retford, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, was remanded 
in custody until January 26 at 
Worksop Magistrates’ Court 
yesterday, charged with toe 
murder on December 26 of 
Jessie Guest, aged 59, toe 
woman with whom he lived. 

Warrior show 

An agreement has been signed 
to exhibit eight Chinese terra¬ 
cotta warriors at Bourne¬ 
mouth Exhibiton Centre next 
May. The exhibition will re¬ 
create part of the ancient tomb 
where the life-size pottery 
figures were discovered in 
Xian in 1975. 

Late delivery 

A picture postcard from 
Seaton in Devon has been 
delivered 55 years after il was 
sent. The cam was addressed 
to Miss May Andrews, wom¬ 
en’s ward, at the now dosed 
Cowley Road Hospital, Ox¬ 
ford. 

Stabbing death 

Dennis Sefton. aged 25, who 
left a Christmas party in 
Hulme. Manchester, for some 
fresh air, died in hospital on 
Tuesday after being stabbed 
outside the house. 
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Hmm. The quote above was found in the May 
1988 issue of 'Car 1 magazine. 

Reinforcing the belief, it seems, that Vauxhall 
can build a good engine. Then again, it's not just a 
good engine. It’s our best. 

You see, we gave our engineers a bit of a problem. 

“Build an engine that is not only flexible but 
with high power. Make it quiet, fuel-efficient and low 
on exhaust emissions. 

Finally, it has to be easy to maintain but durable, 
compact and low in weight.” Some problem. 

But as we expected, they delivered the goods. 

In the shape of the new Vauxhall 2.0 litre 16 
valve engine. It pushes out 150 bhp. 

And, when fitted in the Astra GTE, powers it 
from 0-60 in 7.6 seconds, and up to 135 mph. 

Its real beauty, however, is its immediate and 



powerful response to a demand for acceleration, (i.e. 
put your foot down and it goes like lightning). 

Much of this is thanks to the introduction of the :■■■■£' 

■ • • j" 

Bosch M2.5 Motronic engine management system. ^j| 

A most important function of whiaa is its 
Sequential Fuel Injection. 

A bit of technical flim-flam that means the exact 
amount of fuel goes to each cylinder exactly when 
it is needed. Result: Instant exhilaration. 

Nevertheless, this is just a start. As we speak, 
our designers are developing far superior engines. 

So keep your eyes peeled on the car mags. 

One day you may see a cutting that compares 
a Porsche Flat Six to a Vauxhall engine. 




BIS VAlrtHALL 6 BACKED BY THE WORLDWIDE RESOURCES OF GENERAL MOTORS. ALL PERFORMANCE FIGURES MANUFACTURERS DATA. 
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Trippier agrees to 
public debate on 
council housing laws 

By Philip Webster, Chief Political Correspondent 




Musicians fly t 
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The biller political dispute 
over the transfer of council 
housing stock to new land¬ 
lords will come to a head with 
a public debate between the 
junior housing minister and 
his Labour shadow. 

Mr David Trippier. Under 
Secretary of State for the 
Environment, has taken up a 
challenge from Mr Clive 
Soley. the Opposition spokes¬ 
man on housing, to discuss the 
new housing legislation in 
public. 

They have been at logger- 
heads in an increasingly 
acrimonious and personal dis¬ 
pute about the voting methods 
used to determine whether 
council estates should transfer 
to new owners, and particu¬ 
larly over the provision that 
abstentions are counted as 
votes in favour of a transfer. 

Mrs Sally Oppenheim- 
Bames, chairman of die Nat¬ 
ional Consumer Council, is 
being approached to End out 
whether she will chair the - 
debate. 

Mr Trippier has written to 
Mr Soley saying he wants a 
debate to correct the mis¬ 
information and “erroneous 
statements'’ which he alleges 
the Labour spokesman has 
been making about tenants* 
choice provisions in the new 


housing Act. The debate will 
come as Mr Nicholas Ridley, 
Secretary of Stale for the 
Environment, wrestles with a 
decision on the vote held by 
tenants of Torbay council on 
its proposal for a voluntary 
transfer of its housing stock 
under the Housing Act 1985. 

That Act had no provisions 
for a ballot, but the council 
used the model of the 1988 
Act. 

The difference is that 20 per 
cent or more of tenants who 
voted against transfer will not, 
as under the 1988 tenants' 
choice provisions, be able to 
retain their local authority 
landlord. 

Mr Ridley is required to 
determine in the Torbay case 
whether a majority of those 
eligible to vote favoured a 
transfer. 

Ministers have accused 
Labour spokesmen of “whip¬ 
ping tip fear and hysteria** 
about the proposals. 

Mr Soley has accused the 
Government of publishing 
misleading information in its 
Department of Environment 
leaflet on tenants’ choice. The 
pamphlet stated that each 
tenant who was eligible to vote 
would have to vote yes, no or 
abstain. 

Any tenant reading that 


would think he had three 
choices, Mr Soley claimed. 
Bui that was a lie, and a lie 
paid for by the taxpayer, 
because if one abstained one 
was counted as having voted 
yes. 

The Government has 
fiercely denied the allegation, 
pointing out that the leaflet 
said tenants could not have 
their homes transferred over 
their heads. It had stated that 
tenants who voted yes or 
abstained would become ten¬ 
ants of the new landlord. 

The dispute has also centred 
on Labour claims, furiously 
denied by the Government, 
that people who had died 
would be included in the votes 
as having voted in favour, and 
that those tenants who did not. 
vote to transfer would have to 
pay the rent set by the new 
landlord. 

During an angry Commons 
clasb in November, Mr Trip¬ 
pier extracted from Mr Soley a 
promise that he would de¬ 
nounce misleading inform¬ 
ation given to tenants before a 
ballot. He has since been 
bombarding the Labour 
spokesman with leaflets 
containing allegedly inaccu¬ 
rate information about the 
powers and asking him to 
disown them. 
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Marianne Tborsen, aged 16, a violinist, and Thomas Wat- 
mongh, aged 17, a clarinettist, wQi join nm* other young 
musicians from the Purcell School of Music, Harrow on the 
Hill, north-west London, at Heathrow today en route for 
Moscow, where they will take part in a concert in aid of the 
Armenian Earthquake Disaster Fund. They will perform with 



Houseboat 
fire kills 
mother 
and girls 

By David Cross 

A young mother died trying to 
save her two daughters yes¬ 
terday when fire swept 
through their houseboat. 

Mrs Elaine Rowe, aged 20.. 
was filling a bucket with water 1 
from the bathroom when she 
was overcome by smoke, the 
fire brigade said. 

Her body and those of her 
daughters. Sarah, aged three, 
and Victoria, aged two, were 
found in the convened Sec¬ 
ond World War motor gun¬ 
boat in Hoo Marina, near 
Rochester. Kent. All three 
died of smoke inhalation. 

Mr William Rowe, aged 30. 
who was working as a security 
guard in London at the time of 
the fire, was being comforted 
by relatives last night. 

Owners of neighbouring 
boats tried to pul out the fire 
with extinguishers but the 
fumes were too dense. Asirid 
Arthurs, aged 14. said: “ti was 
high tide and the boat was 
rocking from side to side. The 
extinguisher was useless.** 

Her mother. Mrs Janet Ar- i 
tours, aged 35. added: “By the ; 
time we realized what was 
happening the blaze was well . 
under way. We wanted to gel * 
the kiddies out but there was 
no chance." 

Another neighbour, Mr 
Alec Gram, aged 53. said: 
“The children were lovely. 
Mischievous but sweet. We all 
fed terrible.*’ 


TUC split on firtnre strategy 


Election of union officials 


Mergers are changing map of trade unionism Nupe first for secret ballot 


By Tim Joues 

Employment Affairs Correspondent 

The TUC general council, besieged by 
what it considers an increasing flood 
of anti-trade union legislation, is 
deeply divided over how the move¬ 
ment should develop to protect the 
interests of its members. 

The debate over the future strategy 
and direction of the 81 unions 
affiliated to the TUC comes as union 
mergers and take-overs gather speed. 

Increasingly, small unions are find¬ 
ing they cannot provide the range of 
services their members are demand¬ 
ing or compete on equal terms in the 
employment legislation field with 
multinational companies or public 
corporations- However, union leaders 


are at odds about fonning huge 
general unions or seeking “industrial 
union mergers" with affiliates. 

Mr John Edmonds, chief architect 
of the “super Mode” strategy, believes 
that by 2000 there could be just four 
general unions, each with a member¬ 
ship of two million or more. 

He believes that is the only way 
unions will be able to provide quality 
services and high-grade 
representation. 

However. Mr Leslie Christie, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the National Union 
of Civil and Public Servants, believes 
such a move would severely weaken 
the influence of the TUC. “We would 
be left not with four unions, but with 
four trade union centres representing 
huge groups of workers with no real 


identity of interest”, he said. His 
union is considering instead a merger 
with the Civil and Public Services 
Association (CPSA) to create a 
240.000-strong union. 

The CPSA. the biggest Whitehall 
union, is also being courted by the 
GMB. which has just merged with the 
Association of Professional. Exec¬ 
utive, Clerical and Computer Staff to 
become Britain's second-largest 
union. The union that once claimed 
that spot, the Amalgamated Engineer¬ 
ing Union, is hoping to combine with 
the Electrical Electronic, Telecom¬ 
munication and Plumbing Union. 

Talks between Sogat the largest 
prim union, and the National Graphi¬ 
cal Association may yet lead to a 
marriage, while the National Union of 


Public Employees and the National 
and Local Government Officers’ 
Association may also merge. 

The Manufacturing, Science and 
Finance union and the Union of Con¬ 
struction, Allied Trades and Technic¬ 
ians are discussing finks. The 
National Union of Seamen is ballot¬ 
ing its members on whether to stay 
independent or meige with the Nat¬ 
ional Union of Railwaymen or the 
Transport and General Workers* 
Union. 

Even the the National Union of 
Mineworkers, which once made gov¬ 
ernments tremble, could cease to exist 
in 1989. Talks starting next month 
could lead to absorption in the 
massive maw of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 


By Roland Rndd, Employment Affairs Reporter 


Leaders of the National Union 
of Public Employees (Nupe) 
wilt be the first appointed 
trade union officers to face 
election by secret postal ballot 

Mr Rodney Bickerslafie, the 
union’s general secretary, and 
Mr Tom Sawyer, deputy gen¬ 
eral secretary, will be the first 
to comply with the Employ¬ 
ment Act 1988, which forces 
all appointed union officers to 
stand for election. 

Mr Bickerstaffe, aged 43. 
who speaks for health service 
workers, and Mr Sawyer, aged 
45, chairman of the Labour 
Party’s home policy com¬ 


mittee. were appointed in 
1982. They arc vociferous 
critics of the Government 

Miss Ina Love, the union's 
president says in a confiden¬ 
tial circular to all branches 
that elections “have been 
forced on us by an anti-trade 
union government at a time 
when the union is facing 
critical battles to defend the 
jobs and interests of all Nupe 
members. The union has no 
alternative but to comply, 
despite the fact that our own 
system of appointments and 
accountability, built up over 
the hundred years of exis¬ 


tence, has worked as well.” 
Other union leaders have 
taken action to circumvent the 
Act. which comes into force 
in July. Mr Neil Milligan, aged 
63, general secretary of Aslef. 
the rail drivers’ union, has 
retired early so a successor can 
be elected by the union's 
branch block votes system. Its 
next general secretary will not 
have to face a secret ballot 
until 1994. 

Mr Arthur Scaigill. the Nat¬ 
ional Union of Mineworkers 
president, called an election 
earlier this year to avoid the 
postal ballot requirement 


EYES AND EARS TO DEFEND AGAINST ALL THREATS IN THE AIR 
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TELEVISION 


Britain’s most excitin g_ 

countdownstandsat 38 


days as Sky Television_ 

announces exciting n ew_ 

programmes, fabu joug__ 

new deals in the high _. 

street and important new 
sponsorship opportunities^ 
for advertisers__ 


- • 


THE RIGHT CHOICE 




THE £80 DI 




VIEWERS can tune into the Sky 
Television service for just £80 down 
ir. a fabulous deal being offered by 
DER and Radio Rentals, the high 
street television rental specialists. 

It's the latest in a series of offers 
that confirms Sky Television’s six 
channels as the best bargain in 
Britain. 

Their New Year present to viewers 
is a satellite dish for just £80. After 
paying a nominal installation fee, 
viewers who already rent equipment 
will get the set-top convener for just 
£ 9.99 a month. Those not renting 
already will pay only £12.99. 

Of course, it all plugs into your 
existing television set — there’s no 
need to buv a new one. 


It adds up to even more choice for 
Sky viewers. Dixons and Currys are 
already offering top-quality Amstrad 
dishes for outright sale at £199, or 
£249 with a convenient remote con¬ 
trol unit. 

The decision of Sky to use the same 
proven technology as your existing 
television means drat in the months 
ahead, it will be even easier than 
expected for viewers to join in the fim 
of Sky Television’s six channels. 

And to make a good deal even bet¬ 
ter, viewers who invest in the equip¬ 
ment for Sky will be ready for even 
more choice in the future! 

In addition to the six channels 
being provided by Sky, there will be at 
least THREE more English-language 


• The deals are getting 
keener as high street retailers 
gear up to offer satellite 
_ dishes for Sky TV 

channels to chose from on our Astra 
satellite — 9 channels altogether. 

And when a second Astra is 
launched, there will be even MORE 
channels to choose from. “Sky is 
bringing in a supermarket choice of 
programmes to replace the 
cornershop offerings available up to 
now,” said Andrew Neil, Executive 
Chairman of Sky Television. 

The Sky selection of entertainment 
includes Europe’s first and best sat¬ 
ellite entertainment station, Sky 


Channel. With soap operas, game 
shows and chat, Sky offers something 
for everyone in the family. 

But there’s much more to come. 

Sky Movies, the first satellite film 
channel, will feature the best of 
Hollywood and British titles. Deals 
have already been signed with 
Twentieth Century Fox, Touchstone 
and Warner Brothers, and more great 
films will be announced soon. 

For the sports fan in the family. Sky 
offers something really special: 
Eurosport, the all-action sport chan¬ 
nel, with a feast of top-class com¬ 
petition. 

Sky News will beam the top stories 
24 hours a day, along with fascinating 
features and provocative interviews. 


Leading international 
brand names join Sky 
in sponsorship deals 


-•ifairi 


TOP international companies 
are lining up to be part of the 
Sky Television entertainment 
revolution. 

Ford, Coca-Cola and 
Nescafe are among the first 
major sponsors of programmes 
on the 24-hour general enter¬ 
tainment station. Sky Channel. 

The Ford Ski Report will 
bring viewers the excitement 
of the 1989 World Alpine Ski¬ 
ing Championships. 

From Vail, Colorado, 
presenters Ray Robinson and 
Katie Foster, both experienced 
skiers themselves, will be 
following the fortunes of the 
world’s top skiers, especially 
for Sky. 

The championships con¬ 
clude with the slalom event 
when the explosive Italian, 
Alberto Tomba, will be trying 
to add to the two gold medals 
he won in 1988. 

The Ford Ski Report will 
also go behind the scenes for 
interviews, resort reports and 
reviews of ail that's new in the 
world of ski fashion and equip¬ 
ment. 

As an added bonus, for the 
active enthusiast. Sky offers 
twice weekly five minute re¬ 
ports on the snow and weather 


conditions at Europe’s top ski 
resorts. 

Nescafe has meanwhile 
signed up as sponsor of the UK 
Top 40 chart show. It will be 
presented by Capital Radio DJ 
Pat Sharp from the streets of 
major cities throughout 
Britain. 




Sky sponsors 

“Landing this is even more 
exciting than almost making 
the top 10 with my first sin¬ 
gle,” said Sharp, 27, whose 
cover version of Let’s All 
Chant reached the number 11 
position in the charts this year. 

Adding a new dimension to 
the entertainment on Sky, 
Coca-Cola will sponsor a 
unique European chart show. 
Available for the past three 
years to audiences Throughout 
Europe, the Eurochart will for 


the first time give viewers in 
Britain the chance to tune in to 
the top European sounds with 
their Sky satellite dish. 

“These important sponsor¬ 
ship deals prove that Sky Tele¬ 
vision is offering advertisers 
entirely new types of opportu¬ 
nities to put their products be¬ 
fore viewers,” said Mike 
Whittington, Sky Television’s 
director of sales. 

“This is the first time that 
advertisers in the UK have had 
the chance to sponsor pro¬ 
grammes in this way. We 
believe that sponsorship will 
play a big role in Sky, to allow 
viewers to receive top quality 
programmes, while giving 
advertisers a unique platform,” 
he added. 

The demand from major 
companies to join the Sky 
Television revolution is ex¬ 
pected to grow even more in 
the months ahead. Sky’s sales 
department is ready to assist 
advertisers to tailor a unique 
sponsorship package, but 
Whittington warns: 

“We’re not looking for any 
kind of sponsorship deal. We 
are looking only for those deals 
that will give viewers the best 
in entertainment.” 
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Outrageous Derek Jameson trumps Wogan on Sky Channel 


Satellite expert takes a knife to MAC 


TOP satellite expert Steve 
Birkill has warned consumers 
to be careful when they eval¬ 
uate the claims being made for 
the various satellite systems. 

He says the PAL television 
system currently in use — and 
chosen by Sky for all its pro¬ 
grammes — is just fine for sat¬ 
ellite reception. 

Claims being made by a rival 
satellite group which has se¬ 
lected a new and complicated 
transmission system called 
MAC should not be believed, 
he suggests. 

MAC'S backers have made a 
series of claims about their sys¬ 
tem that are “not only mislead¬ 
ing, they're simply not true,” 
Birkill says. 

Sky Television has rejected 
MAC. We feel it adds expense 
and complexity to television 
without offering benefirs to 
viewers. We believe viewers 
will not want to throw away 
their television sets and start 
again. 

Birkill, who is credited with 
building the FIRST home sat¬ 
ellite television system in 
Britain, has been taking a bard 
Icok at the claims being made 
for A LAC, and agrees. 


In an article in Satellite A-Z, 
an authoritative trade publica¬ 
tion, he says: 

• Forget bener pictures and 
sound from MAC. The MAC 
transmissions planned by some 
others will have to be re¬ 
converted back to the standard 
PAL colour system before they 
can be viewed on most tele¬ 
vision receivers. 

• Forget promises that 
MAC will offer wide-screen 
TV. It will be years before such 


sets are available, and when 
they are, MAC could itself be 
obsolete. 

• Forget taping pro¬ 
grammes in MAC. Your home 
VCR will work only in PAL. 

• Forget the claims that 
only MAC can offer stereo 
sound and other refinements. 
PAL is capable of providing 
stereo, too, he says. 

Birkili says Sky “made a wise 
move in choosing conventional 
technology, PAL, to generate 
an inexpensive direa-to-home 


satellite TV mass consumer 
market in 1989” and the in¬ 
expensive PAL technology will 
continue as Europe’s main 
broadcasting system for years 
and years. 

Birkili notes, too, that those 
planning to introduce MAC 
television will require viewers 
to buy a special aerial that will 
not be able to receive Sky pro¬ 
grammes. But those who buy 
dishes for Sky will be able to 
upgrade them later, if MAC 
ever does take off. 
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Amstrad (fishes come off the production line 


SKY LINES 


Welcome aboard! 

VIEWERS who buy 
the dish to tune into the 
six wonderful 
channels offered by Sky 
Television will get an 
extra bonus — three 
more English- 
language channels. 

W H Smith plans to 
take two channels on 
Sky’s Astra satellite; 
publisher Robert 
Maxwell is taking a 
third, for a music 
television channel. 

We welcome these 
new channels onto 
Astra. We believe that 
the competition among 
different 

programmers means 
even more value for 
viewers. So when you 
go out to choose a 
dish, make sure you get 
the one that will bring 
you the most — the dish 
for Sky. 

Promoting Sky 

A TOP London 
advertising agency has 
been named to 


And later, there will be Sky Arts, 
the performance and visual arts sta¬ 
tion, providing the best in concerts, 
opera, drama and ballet. 

But there’s even more to come! 
From the spring. The Disney Chan¬ 
nel will bring the Magic Kingdom to 
your living room with classic car¬ 
toons, films and made for television 
features. 

The Disney Channel will be avail¬ 
able on subscription, along with Sky 
Movies, for just £12 a month. 

The hot competition in the high 
street guarantees that viewers who 
want to tune in to Sky will have the 
widest possible choice of equipment 
at the keenest possible prices. 


Jameson 
scoops 
top job 
on Sky 

TOP COCKNEY Derek “Del 
Boy” Jameson is to become 
the new king of chat — exclu¬ 
sively on Sky Channel. 

Jameson says his new show 
starting in February on Sky is 
the “most exciting thing that 
has ever happened to me.” 

And in a dig at the com¬ 
petition, he added: “This gives 
me what Wogan has always 
wanted — a late-night chat 
show, five times a week.” 

Jameson Tonight will be 
outrageous, but most of all 
entertaining, promised the 
former Fleei Street editor 
turned media star. 

“Working for a new TV ser¬ 
vice with six channels is 
tremendously exciting. It’s the 
biggest development in tele¬ 
vision for 30 years.” 

. Jameson, 59, will go out on 
Sky each night at 10.30pm and 
his action-packed show will 
feature celebrity interviews, 
live music and controversy. 

“Being on late at night 
means I can be more out¬ 
spoken than other chat show 
hosts,” Jameson said. 
“Wogan’s show is predictable. 
I will go where others fear to 
tread.” 


handle the massive 
media campaign 
planned for the launch 
of Sky. Lowe Howard- 
Spink is planning an 
exciting burst of 
advertisements to tell 
the public about the 
benefits of Sky 
Television. Watch 
your neighbourhood 
poster sites! 

Choice dish 

GRUNDIG, the 
respected German 
electronics company, 
predicts that it will sell 
more than 100,000 
satellite receivers and 
dishes in 1989, worth 
more than £40m. The 
Grundig satellite 
system will be available 
at DER, Multi- 
Broadcast and Focus 
outlets for rental and 
at Rumbelows for 
outright purchase. 
Grundig claims that its 
system is technically 
outstanding; it includes 
a high-tech, stylish 
dish and a set-top tuner 
capable of receiving 


so it’s ready for the 
new satellite services of 
the future. 
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Washington spells out punitive tariffs in response to ‘ unfair ’ ban on meat exports 


EEC ‘blocking efforts 
to avert a trade war’ 

From Christopher Thomas, Washington 


The United States, citing “un¬ 
fair trade practices” by the 
European Community, an* 
nounced details yesterday of 
European imports that will be 
subject to a punitive 100 per 
cent tariff 

Mr Clayton Yeutter, Presi¬ 
dent-elect George Bush’s Agri¬ 
culture Secretary and present¬ 
ly the US Trade Represent* 
ative, accused European coun¬ 
tries of blocking efforts to 
resolve the latest trade skir¬ 
mish under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The new tariffs are in 
retaliation for a European ban 
on US beef imports that 
contain growth hormones. Mr 
Yeutter said the Community 
had yet to present any evi¬ 
dence that proper use of the 
hormones threatened human 
health. “1116161076 the de¬ 
cision to implement the ban 
constitutes an unfair trade 
practice,” he said. 

The US measures take effect 
at 12.01am on Sunday. “We 
are not looking for this to 
become nasty ami ugly,” Miss 
Kelly Shipp, an aide to Mr 
Yeutter, said. Other officials, 
however, expressed concern 
that the skirmish could be the 
beginning of a bitter trade war. 
Officials of both countries are 
expected to get together early 
next year to assess the situa¬ 
tion and stop it from 
«wafa*ing 

The European ban, which, 
affects most American beef, 
will cost US beef producers 
$100 million (£58.8 million) a 
year in lost sales. 

Producers have already 
halted shipments to Europe in 


anticipation of the ban. The 
American tariffs cover Euro¬ 
pean beefr pork bams and 
shoulders (excluding those 
pre-cooked and packaged); 
canned tomatoes; soluble or 
instant coffee extracts; fiitit 
juices; wine “coolers” - a 
mixture of wine and soda 
water — and pet food. They, 
too, are worth about $100 
million. 

The US move further 
strains US-European trade 
relations at a time of separate 
fights over global farm-trade 


Europe must confront the 
United States in “John 
Wayne” fashion over the 
threa te n ed trade war, a 
Conservative MP said yes¬ 
terday (Richard Ford, Pol¬ 
itical Correspondent, writes) 
Mr Kenneth Warren, chair¬ 
man of the all-party House of 
Commons trade W industry 
committee, -said ngft fcer Eur¬ 
ope nor America would win a 
trade war, but the EEC meat 
stand firm against “macho” 
attitndes in the US. 


reforms, and American con¬ 
cerns that the European 
Community’s planned market 
integration in 1992 will dam¬ 
age US interests. 

“I regret that the United 
Stales is forced to retaliate.” 
Mr Yeutter said. A statement 
issued by his office said the 
daily production of hormones 
in humans, even in the most 
sensitive segment of the 
population, was far higher 
than the minuscule levels left 
in meat from treated animals. 

It added that the tariff 
increases would remain in 


effect “as long as US meat 
trade is interrupted due to the 
ban. The size of the retaliation 
reflects the estimated amount 
of lost sales opportunities for 
US meat exporters.” 

The higher tarifls wfl] have 
only a minimal effect on 
American consumers. Wine 
coolers, for example, account 
for less than 0.2 percent of US 
wine cooler sales. 

The tariffs are bound to 
knock European ham s off the 
US sheik however. A team that 
costs $8 at the supermarket 
costs the US company that 
imports it about $5, so its 
retail price will rise to $13. 

• BRUSSELS: The EEC 
Trade Commissioner, Mr 
Willy Lie Qercq, said yes¬ 
terday that the retaliatory 
measures announced by the 
Americans “are totally un¬ 
justified and contrary to the 
international trade rules laid 
down in the GATT" (A 
Correspondent writes). 

“Any country, and this 
includes the European Com¬ 
munity, is entitled to take 
whatever measures it judges 
necessary to protect the health 
of consumers provided this is 
done in a non-discriminatory 
way,” he said. 

The retaliatory measures 
announced by the Americans 
are a 100 per cent increase in 
duties on seven categories of 
products coming from various 
EEC countries. 

The trade that win be 
affected is as follows: $6 
million of exports a year of 
boneless beef from Denmark 
and $1 million of boneless 
beef from Ireland; $300,000 of 
pork hams and shoulders from 


Denmark; $24 million of 
tinned tomatoes from Italy 
and $11 million from Spain; 
$13 million of instant coffee 
from Germany and $2 million 
from The Netherlands; $37 
million of fermented alcoholic 
beverages containing less than 
7 per cent alcohol by volume 
from Italy (mostly wine-cool¬ 
ers), and about $1 million 
each of alcoholic drinks from 
Spain and France; $9 million 
of fruit juices from the 
Netherlands and Belgium; 
$13.5 million of pet food from 
Germany and S2 milli on from 
Britain. 

According to the EEC, Italy 
will be the country most 
affected by the US measures, 
with about $60 million worth 
of trade a year pul in jeopardy. 
Germany at $35 million and 
Spain at $12 minion are the 
next most affected, while Por¬ 
tugal, Greece and Luxem¬ 
bourg will not be involved at 
all in the dispute. 

As counter-retaliation, EEC 
foreign ministers have agreed 
to a list of imported American 
products on which duties 
could be raised by up to 100 
per cent, although there will 
have to be a further meeting of 
the Co unril of Ministers to 
agree to the level of duties. 

The US products already 
singled out for counter-retal¬ 
iatory measures by the EEC 
include natural honey, shelled 
walnuts and dried fruit 

An EEC spokesman yes¬ 
terday confirmed that the 
EEC's counter-retaliation 
could go into effect as early as 
next week. Bnt be said that the 
EEC is still open for talks and 
is keen to get a settlement 



‘Not a 
hazard 9 
for 

humans 

By Thomson Prentice, 

Science Correspondent 
The proper use of growth 
hormones in meat production 
posed “no conceivable haz¬ 
ard” to human health, Eu¬ 
rope's leading researcher in 
the field said yesterday. 

Professor Eric Lamming, of 
Nottingham University, who 
chaired a scientific committee 
set up by the European Par¬ 
liament to investigate the 
subject strongly criticized the 
decision to introduce a Euro¬ 
pean Community ban on im¬ 
porting meat from the United 
States which had been treated 
with the hormones. 

The ban takes effect on 
Sunday, but Professor Lam¬ 
ming said yesterday: “The 
issue has gone beyond scien¬ 
tific evidence and has become 
one of politics and inter¬ 
national trade. It is a very 
unfortunate situation. The 
evidence has been ignored in 
favour of misinformed con¬ 
sumer pressure.” 

Alter four years’ research, 
Professor Lamming and 21 
other European experts in 
toxicology concluded three 
years ago that there was no 
risk to humans in eating meat 
from animals properly treated 
with three natural hormones, 
testosterone, oestradiol and 
progesterone. 

In 1987, after further in¬ 
vestigations, the experts gave 
the same verdict on two 
synthetic compounds. 

However, despite the evi¬ 
dence which it had requested 
from the committee, the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament banned the 
use of all five products. 


Glasnost for the traveller 

Moscow to ease entry 
and exit restrictions 


The Soviet Union is to in¬ 
troduce what it says wfll be 
sweeping changes in its entry 
and exit regulations in an 
attempt to make travel to and 
from the country easier. Many 
of the restrictions which cur¬ 
rently apply to Soviet citizens 
abroad are to be lifted. 

The Soviet attitude to dual 
citizenship is to be revised, 
and Moscow is reviewing the 
possibility of joining the 1963 
Vienna convention on con¬ 
sular relations. 

Precise details of the pro¬ 
posed changes are not yet 
available, but the general out¬ 
line emerged from a meeting 
of Soviet consular officials in 
Moscow yesterday which was 
addressed by the Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister, Mr Eduard 
Shevardnadze. 

In a newspaper interview 
last week, Mr Shevardnadze 
said the revision of entry and 
exit regulations was an urgent 
priority, along with better 
guarantees of civil and human 
rights. 

These are areas of the 1975 
Helsinki agreement in which 
the Soviet Union's perfor¬ 
mance has been judged to be 
particularly deficient 

Announcing the new regula¬ 
tions, the Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
istry spokesman, Mr Gennady 
Gerasimov, said that die 
meeting on consular matters 
had heard strong criticism of 
the behaviour and calibre of 
Soviet consular staff abroad. 
Some, he said, had been 
accused of being obstructive 
and insulting, especially to 
former Soviet citizens married 
to foreigners or — as Mr 
Gerasimov expressed it col- 
ourfiilly — had chosen to take 


Fran Mary Dejevslcy, Moscow 

their romance in the export 
model There would be exten¬ 
sive changes in personnel and 
an attempt would be made to 
bring the standard of consular 
staff up to that required by the 
Soviet Union's "new think¬ 
ing” on foreign policy. 

The future guideline for the 
Soviet Union's 194 consulates 
abroad would be consular 
relations with a human face. 

- At first glance, the most 
striking c h a n ge s would appear 
to be in the Soviet Union's 
treatment of its own citizens 
and former citizens. There are 
estimated to be more than 
150,000 Soviet citizens living 
abroad, and about 20,000 
emigres (described by Mr 
Gerasimov as compatriots). 

Until now even Soviet citi¬ 
zens with an up-to-date Soviet 
passport and no grudge 
against the authorities have 
had to have either a personal 
invitation or a ticket for an 
organized tour in order 19 visit 
their home country. It is not 
dear whether these are among 
the rules which will be 
dropped. 

The position of emigres 
interested in returning, even 
fora visit, has been even more 
difficult. Most have been 
barred from returning at all 
and those who have been 
stripped of their Soviet 
citizenship while abroad have 
risked prosecution for treach¬ 
ery if they return. 

The past two years have 
seen a gradual relaxation in 
Moscow's attitude to emigres, 
with acknowledgements that 
those who left during the 
S talin and Brezhnev years 
often had reason and should 
not all be considered traitors. 


The Soviet authorities are 
reported 10 have put out 
feelers to some eminent Rus¬ 
sians abroad, asking whether 
they might be interested in 
returning, temporarily dr 
permanently, and leading art¬ 
ists and sportsmen are increas¬ 
ingly being allowed to accept 
contracts in the West. 

The ballet dancer and 
choreographer Rudolf Nure- 
yev is one of those who has 
benefited from the new ap¬ 
proach. The work of emigre 
Russian writers, including 
Grossman and Voynovich but 
not yet Solzhenitsyn, is also 
being published in the Soviet 
Union. 

The new regulations should 
also benefit Soviet citizens 
wanting to go abroad. At 
present, a whole series of 
vetting procedures is required 
before an individual can 
participate even in a group 
trip to a foreign country. 

For those wanting to travel 
individually, the procedures 
for obtaining a foreign pass¬ 
port are even more rigorous. 

One unconfirmed report 
suggests that in future, most 
people who want to travel will 
be allowed to so long as they 
can fund the trip themselves. 
This may dissuade the major¬ 
ity, who will lack access to 
foreign currency and who may 
be reluctant to be funded 
entirely by their hosts, but it 
would remove the require¬ 
ment of political soundness 
before a person is issued with 
a passport. 

Mr Gerasimov said yes¬ 
terday that it was hoped the 
new regulations would make 
business travel to and from 
the Soviet Union easier. 


Sakharov on peace mission to Armenia 


From Mary Dejevsky 
Moscow 

Dr Andrei Sakharov, the 
Soviet physicist and human 
rights campaigner, spent four 
days last week on a fact¬ 
finding visit to the Trans¬ 
caucasian republics of Ar¬ 
menia and Azerbaijan, it was 
revealed yesterday. 

Dr Sakharov and his wife, 
Mrs Yelena Bonner, were 
among a group of Soviet 
academics who had talks with 
leading Armenian and Azer¬ 
baijani academics. They also 
visited the region of Nagorno- 
Karabakh which is at the 
centre of the continuing dis¬ 
pute between the two re¬ 
publics. 

Although Nagorno-Kara¬ 


bakh is administered by Azer¬ 
baijan, its population is 
predominantly Armenian. Ar¬ 
menians claim that the re¬ 
gion’s development has been 
neglected and their people 
dismminated a gainst, 

Mr Gennady Gerasimov, 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, said yesterday 
that the visit was unofficial 
and had nothing to do with 
any attempt Moscow might be 
trying to make 10 mediate 
between the two republics. 

Group visits by Soviet 
academics for discussions 
with their counterparts else¬ 
where in the Soviet Union are 
commonplace, but this visit 
takes on particular signifi¬ 
cance because leading intellec¬ 


tuals in Armenia and Azer¬ 
baijan have been accused by 
Moscow of fomenting the 
nationalist unrest. 

Early last summer President 
Gorbachov summoned lead¬ 
ing writers from the two 
republics and reportedly asked 
them to use their influence to 
appeal for calm. 

Dr Sakharov, because of his 
human rights activity and 
support for Mr Gorbachov's 
reform programme, now en¬ 
joys special respect in many 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

He could also be regarded as 
an impartial figure in the 
Nagorno-Karabakh dispute, 
where intervention by Com¬ 
munist Party and government 
at local and national level has 


foiled. Many Armenians had 
hoped that Mr Gorbachov 
would agree to the transfer of 
Nagorno-Karabakh to Arme¬ 
nia, but he rejected that 
solution. They no longer 
believe that he can be an 
impartial arbiter. 

Violence has afflicted both 
republics for nearly a year. In 
February, incidents in and 
around Nagorno-Karabakh 
culminated in what has been 
officially described as a po¬ 
grom against Armenians liv¬ 
ing in the Azerbaijani city of 
Sumgait in which 32 people 
are reported to have been 
killed. 

More than 60 people in all 
are acknowledged to have died 
in the unrest and about 


100,000 refugees have fled 
from each republic. 

Violence flared again in 
November after a Moscow 
court sentenced to death 
Akhmed Akhmedov, an Azer¬ 
baijani said to be one of the 
ringleaders of the pogrom in 
Sumgait Mass demonstra¬ 
tions in Baku and Yerevan, 
the capitals of Azerbaijan and 
Armenia respectively, over 
the summer led to both cities 
being placed under curfew. A 
modified form of martial law 
is also in operation in many 
regions of both republics. 

Rumours and recrimina¬ 
tions about the behaviour of 
Azerbaijan after the earth¬ 
quake in Armenia have only 
inflamed passions further. 


Soviet convoy leaves Kabul 


Amid growing speculation of 
an imminent resumption of 
the Soviet troop withdrawal a 
large military convoy left Ka¬ 
bul early yesterday beading 
north up the Satang highway. 

The convoy, of about 200 
vehicles, began assembling at 
the huge Khair Khana Soviet 
marshalling and maintenance 
base on the northern perim¬ 
eter of the city at dawn. 

Traffic on the highway was 
brought to a halt by Afghan 
police, and for three hours 
armoured personnel carriers, 
amm unition trucks, lorries 
carrying spare parts and fuel, 
and huge transporters each 
carrying two APCs moved off 
in a thick cloud of dust and 
engine smoke. The convoy 
was headed by a fleet of eight 
Hind helicopter gunships fly¬ 
ing at low level on either side 
of the road. 

Soldiers outside the base of 
the s 103 Guard's Airborne 
Division, stamping their feet 
to keep warm in lightly foiling 
snow, said the column was 


From Edward Gorman, Kabul 

heading for Jabal as-Siraj, just 
south of the Salang tunnel at 
the base of the Panjshir valley. 

Coining just a day after the 
Kabul regime issued a threat 
of military action against the 
Mujahedin in the valley un¬ 
less they ceased attacks there, 
analysts here believe that the 
convoy is part of efforts to 
improve security on the road 
before the start of the final 
withdrawal 

The Russians are estimated 
to have about 50,000 troops 
remaining in Afghanistan 
which must be out of the 
country by February 15 under 
the terms of an agreement 
signed at Geneva in ApriL 

While Moscow continued to 
threaten a postponement. 
United Nations officials here 
say they are confident that the 
Russians will meet the agreed 
deadline. 

“We have not seen any 
reason to doubt the sincerity 
with which they are sticking to 
the agreement—we think they 
are leaving,” said Mr Benon 


Sevan, representative in Ka¬ 
bul of the UN observer mis¬ 
sion. He said he expected at 
least 30,000 of the troops to go 
by air and that the Russians 
would leave large amounts of 
equipment behind. 

Meanwhile, military activ¬ 
ity around the city has been 
steadily escalating since 
Christmas Day. On Tuesday 
night outgoing artillery and 
multiple rocket barrages cre¬ 
ated a spectacular light show 
to the north. 

A Western diplomat on the 
roof of his house, armed with 
a stopwatch to time the delay 
between muzzle flash and 
explosion, estimated that the 
rounds were landing about 20 
miles away on the Shomali 
plain where guerrillas of the 
fundamentalist Hezb-i Island 
(Hekmatyar) faction are 
active. 

Earlier, intensive 
of heavy machine-gun 
also to the north, suggested 
resistance activity within the 
city limits. 


Gandhi to break 
ice with Pakistan 

From Anatol Herat, Islamabad 


Mr Rajiv Gandhi meets Miss 
Benazir Bhutto here today in 
at the start of the summit of 
the South Asian Association 
for Regional Co-operation 
(SAARC) - the first meeting 
between the two. and the first 
official visit of an Indian 
Prime Minister to Pakistan for 
almost 25 years. 

The Prime Ministers are 
expected to hold three meet¬ 
ings outside the SAARC delib¬ 
erations, which will mean¬ 
while continue the 
painstaking task of building 
up low-level common regional 
institutions. 

The SAARC Council of 
Foreign Ministers met yes¬ 
terday to finalize the summit's 
draft declaration, which the 
leaders will discuss. 

The council also reviewed 
current SAARC projects. 
Most are feirly low level 
measures, such as academic 
exchange programmes. Con¬ 
cerning the two most im¬ 
portant issues of cooperation 


in South Asia, the ministers 
asked member states to im¬ 
plement the new regional 
convention on terrorism, and 
reviewed the progress of a 
study on the causes and 
consequences of natural disas¬ 
ters and on the protection of 
the environment. 

This study is to be com¬ 
pleted by April 1990, and 
Bangladesh will host a meet¬ 
ing of co-ordinators of the 
study in the next three 
months. It has, however, been 
widely seen as a substitute for 
any rapid joint action. 

The long absence of Indian 
prime ministerial visits to 
Pakistan reflect the traditional 
hostility between the two 
countries. They have fought 
three wars, and there are 
continuing border dashes in 
mountainous northern Kash¬ 
mir, especially on and around 
the disputed Siachen Glacier. 
This is one area where Miss 
Bhutto has said she hopes for 
improved relations. 

) 


Strike threatens Sudan’s coalition 


From Andrew Beckoke 

Nairobi 

As anti-Govemmenl demonstrations 
continued in Khartoum and other 
Sudanese cities yesterday, the country’s 
largest trade union federation called an 
indefinite general strike from today. The 
move will put additional strains on the 
coalition Government of Mr Sadiq ai- 
Mabdi, the Prime Minister, the fragility 
of which has been exposed by a series of 
recent setbacks. 

The two-million-member Sudan Wor¬ 
kers’ Trade Union Federation called the 
strike in response to a 600 per cent 
increase in sugar prices, a 50 per cent 
increase in cigarette prices, and a new 15 
per cent tax on all locally produced 
consumer goods. The increases were 
designed to offset ibe wage increases of 
up to 500 per cent for public sector 
workers agreed by the Government at 
the beginning of the week. 

Although the unions are demanding 
the cancellation of the price increases 
and the back-dating of the wage increases 
to July l the Government proposes 
December 1 — the demonstrations and 
strikes stem as much from the general 
drift and decline in Sudan since Mr al- 
Mahdi's first coalition came to power in 
May, 1986. Elections in April, 1986, 
ended the year of transitional military 
government that followed the ousting of 


the former leader. President Nimeiiy, 
whose downfall was itself precipitated by 
mass demonstrations and strikes against 
{Rice increases and food shortages. 

Mr al-Mahdi’s mandate was to pursue 
an end to the avil war in southern 
Sudan, in particular by repealing the 
Islamic Sharia law which is a symbol of 
northern, Muslim domination of the 
Christian and animist southerners. 

Nothing happened until early this 
month, however, when there were signs 
that progress towards ending the five- 
year war might be posable. 

Mr .al-Mahdfs Umma Party, the 



Mr aFMahdi: Leader under pressure. 


hugest in Parliament, agreed to proceed 
on the hasis of a draft peace agreement 
signed in November in Addis Ababa 
between its main coalition partner, the 
Democratic Unionist Party and the 
Sudan People's Liberation Army. The 
Prime Minister confidently predicted a 
ceasefire by mid-December, and the 
convening of the long awaited constitu¬ 
tional conference on Sudan's future 
political structure by year’s end. 

The optimism was soon dispelled fry 
the indefinite postponement of the 
departure of a delegation to Addis Ababa 
to discuss ceasefire terms with the 
Liberation Army. Colonel John Garang, 
the organization's leader, said it had 
never been approached about the visit in 
the first place, while Sudanese ministers 
had talks in Khar toum with Liemenant- 
Colond FLkrc-Selassie Wcgderess, Presi¬ 
dent Mengism's deputy. 

The discussions with the Ethiopians 
suggested that Mr al-Mahdi had reverted 
to his often repeated position that the 
southern war was due more to Ethiopian 
intervention in the form of support for 
the Liberation Army than 10 legitimate 
southern grievances. They also suggested 
he sympathized with the fundamentalist 
National Islamic Front, the third largest 
coalition partner, a fervent supporter of 
Sharia and a strong opponent of the 
Unionists’ draft peace agreement, which 
proposes the freeing of Sharia. 


WORLD ROUNDUP. 


Envoys see Briton 
held in Iran jail 

Iran yesterday took a further step towards better relations 
with Britain by allowing two British diplomats to visit Mr 
Roger Cooper, a businessman who has been held without 
trial since 1985 (Andrew McEwen writes). 

But while the Foreign Office and his family were 
encouraged, both felt some disappointment that Tehran 
stopped short of the more dramatic gesture it made on 
Tuesday, when Mr Nicholas Nicola, the other British 
prisoner in Iran, was unexpectedly released. 

Mr Gordon Pixie, the acting British Charge d'Affaires, and 
Mr Victor Welbora, the Consul, spent 20 minutes with Mr 
Cooper at Tehran's Evin maximum security prison. With 
only one guard present they were able to have what sources 
described as “a pleasant conversation, free and easy”. They 
said he was in good heart and looked fit and welL 

The Foreign Office said it was pleased that Mr Pine had 
been given access to Mr Cooper, but added: “We must not 
lose sight of the foot that he is still in detention." 

Cafe battle resumes 

Paris — The prolonged family battle for control of the 
Pegasus Bridge Cafe, the D-Day landmark near Caen which 
was the first building in France to foil to British troops, has 
taken a new turn (Philip Jacobson writes). Lawyers for Mme 
Francoise Gondrce-Anqueti], one of three daughters to 
whom the original owner bequeathed the property, are to 
contest the legality of its sale earlier this month for£l60,000 
to her sister, Mme Arlette Gondree-PritchetL The auction 
had been conducted, Normandy-style, by using lighted 
candles to time bids. 

King to meet rebels 

Madrid (NYT) — King Hassan of Morocco has agreed to 
meet guerrillas of the Pohsario Front, who have fought his 
troops for 13 years over the Western Sahara and whose 
existence he has until now refused to acknowledge. 

Diplomats said the agreement to talk directly was a 
significant development in efforts to end the desert war, 
which is at a stalemate. While both sides had previously 
agreed on a peace plan that called for a referendum on the 
territory’s future. King Hassan steadfastly rejected requests 
by Polisario leaders for face-to-face talks. 

Korea talks planned 

Seoul (AP) — South Korea yesterday agreed to high-level 
political and military talks aimed at reducing tension on the 
divided peninsula. Mr Kang Young Hoon, South Korea’s 
Prime Minister, suggested in a letter to his North Korean 
counterpart, Mr Yon Hyung Muk, that they head 
delegations to alternating talks in Seoul and Pyongyang to 
discuss non-interference, cooperation in select areas and 
building “mutual trust” in military matters. But the South's 
response fell short of a North Korean proposal in November 
for wide-ranging talks on cutting military forces. 

Mendes case suspects 

RJode Janeiro—Brazilian police are interrogating four more 
men suspected of being involved in last week's murder of' 
Francisco Mendes FiJJso, the internationally acclaimed 
Amazonian ecologist and labour leader (Mac Margolis 
writes). These arrests bring to five the number of men being 
held in connection with the case. All the detainees are 
related. However, police in the north-western state of Acre 
say the two chief suspects, Senhor Daily Alves, a rancher, 
and his brother, Alvarino, are still at large. 
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Suppose you buy a new Ford car 
or, maybe a van or a Transit. 

As you’d expect it would come with 
Ford’s comprehensive Assurance 


It’s all part of 
the service behind 
every Ford. 


And, if necessary, there are 
generous allowances for car hire and 
hotel accommodation. 

Beyond that Extra Cover Plus also 


That should give you complete peace year periods from the date your vehicle is gives you most of the benefits of a ssociate 

of mind for a year but, if you like, you registered, with various mileage limits to membership of the RAC, including the 


could buy a cover that goes a whole lot suit your needs. 


round the clock RAC Rescue, Recovery 


further. 


And they’ll protect you from charges and ’At Home’ services. 


All you have to do is ask your dealer for labour and materials for a huge range 


for one of Ford’s optional warranties. 
Extra Cover or Extra Cover Hus. 


of repairs. 


So when you buy your new Ford, 
don’t forget to ask for Extra Cover. It costs 


You’ll also be covered against towing very little for something that can save 


You can order them for two or three charges to the nearest Ford dealer. 


you so much. 


The Extra Cover Optional Warranty. 
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Bicentenary of the French Revolution 


Focal point missing for ‘the impossible anniversary’ 


From Philip Jacobson 
Paris 

By a peculiar bat pleasing co¬ 
incidence, as France prepares to 
celebrate the bicentenary of the 
revolution that unseated its mon¬ 
archy, a battle royal is ra g in g 
between the two great booses that 
still lay claim to the throne. 

Sparing the details, which fill 
many a page of the Almanack de 
Gotha, the Orleans and the Bour¬ 
bons each have an official Pre¬ 
tender, whose rights and titles 
have long been the subject of 
acrimonious disagreement in 
conn. 

Good harmless fan for the 
French of the Fifth Republic, yet 
opinion polls put support for the 
restoration of the monarchy at 
around 17 per cent. In another of 
the polls which they so adore, the 
French appear to give a decisive 
thumbs-down to the notion that 
the revolution still evokes a thrill 
in their republican sonL Most of 
those questioned said they did not 
believe that the ideals of egalite 


and frate mit e were alive and well 
in France today, though liberie 
fared rather better. 

So what should an outsider 
conclude from all this about 
contemporary attitudes to 1789, 
the bicentenary ami the countless 
commemorative events, great and 
small, that wQl be reiting a place 
throughout the land over the next 
12 months? 

Bade in January, Le Quotidian 
de Pam declared, under a 
challenging headline “The Impos¬ 
sible Amrirersary”, that the essen¬ 
tial, troubling question remained 
to be answered: “What is it that we 
will be celebrating in 1989?” 

The fact is, the French really do 
not know, or rather, they find it 
quite impossible to agree among 
themselves. Hardly surprising, 
given the endless debate about who 
really comprised the “people** that 
gave France its revolution and who 
shoulders the blame for the Mood 
subsequently shed in its name 
(there is even doubt about the 
Bastille baring fallen on July 14). 

As a result, while new books cm 


the subject come rattling off the 
press in theft' hundreds; while 
scores of new plays, poems, films 
and exhibitions win belaid before 
the public; while canny en¬ 
trepreneurs prepare to dean up 
with tricolour baguettes and bri¬ 
oches, “Made in 1789” T-shirts 
and working models of Madame 
Gufflotme, there is still no broad 
consensus about the real purpose 


Perhaps the official programme 
yields some clnes, some evidence 
of a focal point for the year-tong 
affair? The 1889 centenary was, 
after all, marked by a MgMy 
successful international exposition 
in Paris, the opening of the Eiffel 
Tower and the inauguration of the 
city’s new zoological gardens. In 
short, a pretty good show for 
France and the French, particu¬ 
larly if you were in Paris. 

Well, 1989 was meant to see 
another World Fair mounted here, 
but that idea sank without trace, 
victim, say some insiders, of 
political in-fighting between Presir 
dent Mitterrand and his former 


conservative Prime Minister, M 
Jacques Chirac; who was, and still 
is, Mayor of the capital as well. 

There was also supposed to be a 
grand light and music show 
mounted in the middle of Paris by 
Jean-Michel Jarre. Alas, that has 
foundered too, and again the 
rumours attribute this to the 
determination of M Mitterrand 
and M Chirac to do each other 
down at every opportunity during 
bicentenary year. 

Setting politics and prejudice 
aside, the closest thing to an 
rracontroversdal theme running 
through bicentenary year is its 
celebration of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. The only 
permanent monument that the 
1989 celebrations will leave be¬ 
hind is the great arch of La 
Defense — an enormous concrete 
cube with a hollow centre being 
erected in the business zone on the 
western fringe of Paris. 

As plans stand, ft will eventually 
bouse a Foundation for the Rights 
of Man, a combination of research 
institute and ethical think-tank. If 


there was any justice, it would be 
named after Edgar Faure, the 
veteran French politician who died 
in harness (tike his predecessor) 
as director of the much troubled 
Bicentenary Commission. 

He first conceived the idea of 
locating the Foundation in a 
building that would provide a 
majestic perspective Itokimg down 
through the Arc de Triomphe into 
Plate de la Concorde, where Lems 
XVI and others fell to the sharp 
blade of revolutionary justice. 

In a rather different category. 
President Mitterrand’s pet pro¬ 
ject the futuristic pyramid in the 
courtyard of the Louvre — admired 
and despise ? with equal fervour by 
those who view it — is to become 
accessible to the public during the 
1989 celebrations. The new opera 
house at La Bastille is scheduled 
to open its doors with a July 13 
gala performance. Given the prob¬ 
lems that have plagued it, opening 
on tune for the public in January, 
1990, would be a significant 

achievement. 

As for the Arc de Triomphe, 


when ft finally emerges from the 
shroud of red, white and bine 
plastic sheeting that covers urgent 
reconstruction work,we can took 
forward to seeing a dozen obelisks 
of glass and stone surrounding ft, 
wnitting brilliant beams of tight 
every hour as they mark time and 
date in accordance, appropriately, 
with contemporary and revolu¬ 
tionary calendars. 

Ami that is quite enough of 
Puis, where the chattering classes 
tend to dismiss the coming 
celebrations, with exquisite con¬ 
descension. as the u bicenteamre 
ariesieiuu” — an irredeemably 
provincial affair. And In fact, the 
provinces do seem to be a great 
deal more enthusiastic about 1989. 
At last count, the Bicentenary 
Commission had registered some 
4,000 celebratory projects outside 
the capital. 

As Is right and proper, 1789 wiH 
also be remembered and much 
toasted abroad. 

Almost 1,500 projects have been 
approved, the majority in the 
United States and Latin America, 


where events In France were to 
stamp themselres indelibly on 
national destiny (though West 
Germany will also be mounting a 
Festival of Liberty in West 
Berlin). 

But while the many grandes 
spectacles planned will certainly 
give the crowds plenty to cheer 
about, there still seems to be a 
curious void at the centre of 
bicentenary celebrations. Accord¬ 
ing to M Andre Glucksmann, the 
French philospher and intellectual 
— the latter a full-time profession 
here — the public will find itself 
presented with “a pasteurized, 
dissected, ding-wrapped 
revolution”. 

The centenary of 1789,. M 

Glncksmann argues, had "trum¬ 
peted that the Revolution had 
triumphed and was over”. This 
time around, in his stem judge¬ 
ment, there is no serious attempt to 
encourage ordinary people to 
examine 1789 and wbat it gave rise 
to in France as a historic whole, 
“with its pages of glory and 
moments of horror”. 


Inquiry condemns 
appalling neglect 
of the Aborigines 


From Christopher Morris, Sydney 


Sweeping changes to the way 
Aborigines are arrested and 
detained in Australia have 
been recommended in the 
preliminary report of a Royal 
Commission inquiry into Ab¬ 
original deaths in police 
custody. 

Among the changes to the 
law recommended by the 
Commission, headed by Mr 
Justice Muirhead, are a review 
of recruitment procedures and 
the dismissal of racist police 
and prison officers, and an 
end to solitary confinement of 
Aboriginal prisoners. There is 
also a call for the abolition of 
drunkenness as a criminal 
offence and for prison to be 
used only asa last resort 

The interim report yes¬ 
terday was rushed through 
because of the urgent need to 
focus national attention on 
what Mr Muirhead described 
as “the result of ignorance and 
.appalling neglect”. 

The chief commissioner’s 
recommendations are among 
56 put forward in his report at 
the end or the first year of the 
inquiry in which another 15 
Aborigines have died — often 
in mysterious circumstances 
—after being arrested. 

The Royal Commission is 
now investigating 108 deaths 
but the bearings have become 
bogged down in legal argu¬ 
ment and so far Judge 
Muirhead has heard evidence 


in fiiD relating to only six 
cases. As a result the hearings 
have had to be extended until 
the end of 1990 and five new 
commissioners have been ap¬ 
pointed. 

Referring to what he called 
“a national tragedy” Mr 
Murrbead said in the report: 
“Our country’s reputation de¬ 
mands a vigorous approach 
and new initiatives.” He de¬ 
clared that Australians must 
know the truth and added that 
the country’s reputation “will 
suffer internationally if 
expediency rather than hon¬ 
esty prevails”. 

The long-awaited report 
does not recommend charges 
a gains t anyone involved in tire 
investigation so for but looks 
at the broader issues of why 
the deaths in custody have 
continued to occur and how 
they can be prevented. 

Mr Muirhead said all stale 
Governments should combine 
to set up a national task force 
to examine the alcohol prob¬ 
lems laced by the Aboriginal 
people. 

Intoxicated Aborigines, he 
said, should not be taken to 
police cells but taken instead 
either to their homes or to 
“sobering up centres”. He also 
suggests new community pro¬ 
grammes to treat drunken 
Aborigines. 

Police and prison officers, 
he recommended, ought to 


receive basic training so they 
can identify people in distress 
or at risk of death through 
injury or suicide. 

Many of the Aborigines who 
have died in police custody 
have been found hanging in 
their cells from sheets, blan¬ 
kets or items of clothing after 
being left alone for hours. 

Mr Muirhead recommends 
that in future Aboriginal de¬ 
tainees should never be sub¬ 
jected to solitary confinement 
unless they or other detainees 
are at risk. 

First reactions to the report 
have been mixed. The federal 
Government has welcomed 
the recommendations and 
promised to oversee theft- 
speedy implementation. 

Speaking in Hobart, Tasma¬ 
nia, the Justice Minister, Mr 
Michael Tate, who officially 
released the interim report, 
said: “The Aboriginal people 
have some practical steps now 
which, if implemented by 
governments, will reduce the 
possibility, .of deaths in 
custody." 

However, the Aboriginal 
activist Mr Michael Mansell 
claimed the report did not 
address two critically im¬ 
portant questions: “How do 
we stop the number of Ab¬ 
origines going into custody?" 
he asked, “and even if we can’t 
stop that number, how do we 
protect them... in the cells?" 


Ferry survivors join search for bodies 







Rescuers holding tire safety 
rope of a diver who has 
surfaced during a search for 
victims after a ferry sank in 
Bang ladesh with 350 pas¬ 
sengers on board. 

The MV HasaO sank at the 
confluence of the Dhaleswari 
and Sitnlakhya rivers after it 
collided with a tanker in thick 
ibg on Tuesday (Ahmed Fad 
writes). 

Grieving survivors joined 
the scores of volunteers 
searching for floating bodies 
five miles south of the river 
town of Mnnshigaqj as rescue 
officials yesterday gave up 
hope of finding alive any of the 
more than 200 passengers not 


accounted for 48 hours after 
the disaster. 

“Many bodies have been 
carried downstream by the 
currents and about a hundred 
others are trapped inside the 
sunken boat," Mr Kasen 
Man nan, the town’s civilian 
administrator, said. 

He and the local police 
chief, Mr Khnda Baksh. were 
trying to identify approxi¬ 
mately 20 bodies which have 
so fir been recovered. 

Witnesses said about a hun¬ 
dred passengers, mostly on the 
top deck of the ferry, swam to 
safety as it collided head-on 
with tire tanker and capsized. 

“My wife and my three* 


year-okl daughter lie in the 
boat” Mr Shahid Utah, a 
potato trader aged 32, said. He 
himself jumped off the deck 
into the river after the 
collision. 

“We are still waiting for the 
government salvage ship to 
arrive,” Mr Mannan saii as 
anxious relatives besieged 
him. The country’s only sal¬ 
vage ship was anchored in the 
southern port of Khulna, about 
150 miles away, he added. 

Most of the passengers on 
the boat came from Muashi- 
gaqj, 30 miles sonth of Dhaka. 
Earlier reports said about 400 
people were missing after the 
double-decker ferry rammed 


the tanker on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing. Police said many survi¬ 
vors were rescued by villagers 
who rushed to the scene of the 
disaster with small canoes. 
But they said women and 
children, mostly on the lower 
deck, were trapped and went 
down with the boat 

The Ministry of Shipping 
said that more than 1,000 
people bad died in ferry 
disasters in Bangladesh in the 
past two years. 

The Ministry added that 
most mishaps occurred be¬ 
cause of serious overcrowding 
and attempts to navigate with- 
oat lights in Bangladesh’s 
winding rivers. 


Botha given election warning 


From Gavin Bell, Johannesburg 


The Rev Allan Hendrickse, 
the Coloured (mixed-race) 
leader of South Africa's Lab¬ 
our Party, is threatening to 
insist on a scheduled general 
election in 1990 unless the 
Government repeals one of 
the cornerstones of apartheid, 
the Group Areas Act 

Addressing his party’s con¬ 
gress in Bloemfontein on 
Tuesday night, he claimed 
that the ruling National Party 
was concerned about the 
increasing strength of the far- 
right Conservative Party and 
wished to delay an election 
until 1992. “If they are looking 
for support in this regard, they 
will first have to give us a clear 
indication as to the direction 
in which they wish to send the 
country ” he said. 

Elections for all the cham¬ 


bers of the bicameral Par¬ 
liament — for whites, Indians 
apod Coloureds—are to be held 
by the end of March, 1990, 
and it would require a 
constitutional amendment 
supported by the Labour Party 
to postpone them. 

Mr Hendrickse’s party, 
which controls the Coloured 
chamber, has consistently 
called for the abolition of the 
Act, which makes racial 
segregation of residential areas 
compulsory. 

“The National Party and 
the white voters will in years 
to come have to pay a high 
price for this unholy and un- 
Christian Act," he said. 

The power of Mr Hendrick¬ 
se’s latest ultimatum is, how¬ 
ever, suspect- While the 
Government is dearly con¬ 


cerned by the rise of the 
extreme right, it is by no 
means certain that it wishes to 
delay an election battle. 

Results of municipal elec¬ 
tions last October indicated 
that the Conservative Parly 
would have difficulty in 
increasing its 34 percent share 
of the white vole if a general 
election were held soon, and 
President Botha could expect 
to retain a comfortable major¬ 
ity in the white chamber. 

Pan of the rationale for an 
early election is that it would 

f 'ive the ruling party a clear 
ve years to pursue its policy 
of cautious liberal reforms, 
and end the electioneering 
atmosphere in which every 
derision must be judged by its 
acceptability to the right. 

The Labour Party voted 


overwhelmingly at its con¬ 
gress yesterday to continue 
participating in the tricameral 
system of government, despite 
its shortcomings. 

Meanwhile, an attempt to 
forge a new liberal alliance in 
opposition to the Government 
has suffered a setback with the 
refusal of Dr Willem de Klerk 
to accept its leadership. 

Dr de Klerk, a former 
newspaper editor, emerged 
last week as a leading figure in 
negotations to merge the 
Progressive Federal Party with 
the smaller Independent Party 
and the National Democratic 
Movement. He said in a 
statement that although he 
agreed with the proposed par¬ 
ty’s broad intentions, “I am 
not, and was not, available” 
for the post of leader. 


Serbs trade on a personality cult 


A street vendor in Belgrade, 
right, selling calendars 
adorned by pictures of Mr 
Slobodan Milosevic, the Ser¬ 
bian Communist Party chief 
who led millions of Serbs in a 
protest against ethnic Alba¬ 
nian control of Serbia's 
Kosovo province. 

Mr Milosevic, the subject of 
v a fast-growing personality 
cult, has gone to extraordinary 
lengths to prevent pictures of 
his wife, Mirjana, from 
appearing in the Serbian 
magazine MIN. Editorial 
sources there said that the 
magazine reproduced an illus¬ 
trated essay by Mr Milosevic's 
wife, a sociology lecturer 
(Reuter reports). 

When the politician heard 
about it, NJN's presses were 
stopped and 12.000 copies of 
the magazine scrapped. 

Magazine sources said Mr 
Milosevic feels awkward 
about his own personality cult 
and believes his pohucal 
opponents could use publicity 
4 building up around bis wife to • 
make him a laughing stock. 

# Kosovo fears: The Yugoslav 
leader. Mr Branko Mikulic, 
lold the National Assembly 
that the situation in the trou¬ 
bled Kosovo region had wors¬ 
ened as a result of massive 



demonstrations last month by 
tens of thousands of Alba¬ 
nians (Dessa Trevisan writes). 
The protests had heightened 
the feeling among the Serbs 
that they are not accorded full 


* 


protection by the overwbelm- 
ingfy Albanian administration 
against intimidation by mili¬ 
tant Albanian separatists. 
Since the protests, Serbian 
delegates have accused some 


■- Sgfi&k&Wf 

leading local officials of in¬ 
stigating street demonstra¬ 
tions in order to block Serbian 
efforts to impose constitu¬ 
tional changes extending Ser¬ 
bia’s jurisdiction to the region. 


Prescription for a true tonic 


Special treatment at China’s 
department-store hospital 


From Catherine Sampson, Peking 


Take a prescription for five 
bottles of a special glucose 
drink to the Jianqiao Hospital 
pharmacy, and you will be 
handed a mirror gilded with 
18-carat gold. If one of the 
doctors, with a wink and a 
grin, hands you a prescription 
for a tonic he knows full well 
that, in return for the slip of 
paper, the nurse in the phar¬ 
macy will give you a bottle of 
rice wine. 

And thanks to a large dose 
of financial sleight of hand on 
the part of the hospital, you 
can smile back happy in the 
knowledge that your work unit 
will be paying for your “medi¬ 
cine" — a true tonic. 

This hospital is just one of 
many operating an ingenious 
secret prescription code swin¬ 
dle in the city of Wuhan, 
according to the Economic 
Daily. Of the 142 “patients” 
seen by one doctor, 135 were 
given “prescriptions” for im¬ 
ported coffee and much 
sought-after delicacies, like 
dried mushrooms or raisins. 

In effect, the hospital has 
changed into a special provi¬ 
sions store, dealing in con¬ 


sumer goods alongside medi¬ 
cine. Cameras and pearl neck¬ 
laces are being offered by 
some hospitals as part of their 
treatment. 

Profit is the name of the 
game. Everyone wins—except 
the state. The hospitals are 
making the same hefty profits 
that are made by any private 

Nanking (Reuter) — Thou¬ 
sands of angry Chinese defied 
riot police and a ban on 
demonstrations for die third 
successive day to protest 
against African students at 
Henhai University. The Af¬ 
ricans were involved in a dash 
with Chinese employees on the 
campus mi Saturday night. 

store which sells hard-to- 
come-by goods. 

Meanwhile, patients who 
are government employees or 
students do extremely well out 
of the dirty deals, since they 
can present their “prescrip¬ 
tions” to their work units and 
claim back the cost of their 
goodies as medical expenses. 

Thus the state enterprises 
and offices are paying for 


coffee, wine, mirrors and tele¬ 
vision sets in Wuhan. They 
must have wondered about 
the poor health of their staff. 

At a few hospitals, you can 
take along any receipt from 
any shop, and turn it miracu¬ 
lously into a receipt for medi¬ 
cal expenses. All you have to 
do is pay the hospital an 
administration fee of 30 per 
cent of the value of the receipt. 

The dirty dealings were 
exposed when local people 
wrote to the city authorities, 
and an investigation was 
launched into the finandal 
wizardry behind the em¬ 
bezzlement. The scheme 
would not work quite so 
smoothly in the small number 
of cities which are experiment¬ 
ing with changes to the system 
of free medical care. 

The loot is divided up and 
issued to hospital staff in the 
form of large bonuses or 
consumer goods. One hospital 
worker clutching a 200-yuan 
bonus (£33) said: “I didn't do 
much work; the standard of 
care has gone down, but the 
monthly bonuses are 
amazing." 


Iran court 
sentences 
millionaire 
to death 

Nicosia (Reuter) — An Iranian 
court yesterday condemned a 
multi-millionaire to death for 
corruption and ordered that 
he and a woman friend be 
lashed for an illegal sex act. 

AJi Mousavi set up a non¬ 
interest loan foundation and 
became a multi-millionaire 
after the 1979 Islamic Revolu¬ 
tion, the Iranian News Agency 
reported. 

Mousavi, who headed the 
private Nabowat Founda¬ 
tion, was also ordered to pay 
1.21 billion rials (£9.9 million) 
to 17 creditors. The sentence 
is subject to the approval of 
the Supreme Judicial Council. 

30 killed in 
Delhi rioting 

Delhi (AFP) — Rioting 
sparked off by the murder of a 
state MP continued in south¬ 
ern Andhra Pradesh, with the 
death toll rising to 30. 

Thousands of supporters of 
rival political groups who 
defied a curfew in 24 towns 
and cities attacked the homes 
of state ministers and MPs 
and set fire to banks, cinemas, 
government offices and 
schools and colleges. 

Seven die 

Hong Kong (AP)—Seven men 
were executed in Shanghai for 
offences including murder, at¬ 
tempted rape and robbery 
immediately after their sen¬ 
tences were announced by 
officials at a public rally. 

Birthday gift 

Kathmandu (Renter) — King 
Birendra of Nepal marked his 
43rd birthday by ordering the 
release from jail of 177 people, 
including 30 political 
prisoners. 

Nuclear test 

Moscow (Reuter) — The 
Soviet Union carried out an 
underground nuclear explo¬ 
sion at its range in central 
Asia, the third this month. 

Floating hotel 

Helsinki (Renter) — A Finnish 
company plans to use a re¬ 
fitted North Sea oil-rig accom¬ 
modation vessel as a floating 
hotel offTallinn, the capital of 
Soviet Estonia, to help ease 
the city’s shortage of tourist 
accommodation. 

Everest bid 

Salt Lake City (AP) - An 
international team of 14, 
including, Peter Hillary, son of 
Sir Edmund Hillary, who 
conquered Mount Everest in 
1953, will tackle the peak in 
the spring. 

Fanning clash 

Mexico City (Renter) — Six 
peasants from rival farmers' 
organizations were killed and 
eight injured in a clash over a 
land dispute in the Gulf of 
Mexico slate of Veracruz. 

Kidnap victim 

Fasano (Renter) — A business¬ 
man aged 64 was kidnapped 
outside his home near this 
southern Italian town. 


Guerrillas disrupt Bangladesh accord 


From Ahmed Fazl 
Rangamati, Bangladesh 

As the flames from the funeral pyre of 
Shantimoy Dewan. a tribal chieftain, 
flickered in the winter wind in this hill 
resort town yesterday, hopes for a quick 
end to the 17-year jungle war in south¬ 
eastern Bangladesh appeared bleak. 

Mr Dewan, aged 60, gunned down last 
week by unidentified assailants in a 
crowded bazaar, was the vital link 
between Dhaka and Chakma tribal 
guerrillas demanding independence for 
the 11.000 square miles of hills and 
tropical teak forests. 

Security forces blamed the assassina¬ 
tion on extreme elements in the "Shami 
bahini" (Peace Force) — the under¬ 
ground tribal army. 

Despite the optimism of the area’s 
chief military commander, Major-Gen¬ 
eral Abdus SaJam, several members of 


the National Committee on Tribal 
Affairs have expressed doubts about a 
speedy implementation of a peace treaty 
between government representatives and 
the guerrillas. 

A committee member, who did not 
want to be named, said: “It is now 
certain that the treaty will face rough 
times and may not be put into effect 
early next year as predicted.” 

Mr Dewan. a moderate Buddhist 
Chakma chief, wielded influence over 
the guerrillas and was instrumental in 
working out the treaty which would have 
given limited autonomy in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts through the formation 
of elected hill councils. 

Sources said that the treaty, details of 
which had not been officially disclosed, 
empowered elected tribal leaders to run 
the local administration including polic¬ 
ing, tax collection and development. But 
the councils have apparently fallen short 


of expectations of the hardliners within 
the “Parbaiia Chattagram Janashang ■ 
haii Samity r (Chittagong Hill Tracts 
People's Unity Front) who control the 
fighting cadres dominated by the main 
Chakma tribe. 

The concept of the autonomous 
councils for the districts of Rangamati. 
Khagrachari and Bandarban grew out of 
year-long negotiations between the nat¬ 
ional committee, moderate Chakma 
chiefs and tribal guerrillas. Mr Dewan 
liaised between the Government and the 
guerrillas. 

“The extremists have shown their 
disapproval of the councils by doing 
away with Mr Dewan and four others in 
the past week,” said Mr Goutum Dewan, 
an associate of the murdered chief 

President Ershad, flew to Rangamati 
town on Monday to show that his 
Government still backed a limited 
autonomy plan for the tribal land. 
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Lawyer with ink on his hands 
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PROFILE 

LOUIS BLOM-COOPER 


L ouis Blom-Cooper, QC 
has paid the penalty of 
being too dever and too 
catholic in his passions. 
Had he been a little less 
bright, and a little more single- 
minded in his pursuit of legal 
success, he would undoubtedly 
have been at least a judge of the 
Churt of Appeal by now, if not a 
Law Lord. Instead, he has taken 
on the near-impossible task of 
rescuing the Press Council from 
terminal disrespect. 

The irony that his first official 
day as the Council's chairman on 
Monday will be spent recovering 
from a recent heart bypass opera¬ 
tion is not lost on him. If he were 
not so cheerful and enthusiastic, 
he would see an omen in the 
conjunction of a sick man (albeit 
temporarily) taking control of a 
sick organization (possibly perma¬ 
nently). But Blom-Cooper is a 
master of turning losing causes 
into winners, or at least of 
arresting their decline. If he can¬ 
not restore confidence in — and to 
— the Press Council, that body’s 
days are surely numbered. 

He looks on his awesome job in 
the way he has treated all the 
many and varied challenges of his 
long career - with good humour, 
wide-eyed excitement and an op¬ 
timism which usually runs wildly 
counter to the realistic odds 
against his success. A new cause or 
a new interest to Blom-Cooper is 
like a new toy to a child. Some toys 
last longer than others, some 
break, and some he tires of! But to 
each he never gives less than his 
full attention, commitment and 
intelligence. People who consider 
Blom-Cooper a butterfly and a 
dilettante do not understand the 
man. His prodigious intellect and 
capacity for work have enabled 
him to do in one career what 
would fill five norma] men's lives; 
but he has never done anything 
less than wholeheartedly and 
expertly. That is the antithesis of 
the butterfly. 

But Blom-Cooper’s very versat¬ 
ility, coupled with his tendency to 
support underdogs and his label as 
liberal and Liberal, made him an 
awkward bedfellow for the English 


legal establishment The respect 
which his ability attracted was 
tinged with that hint of suspicion 
which accompanies the noncon¬ 
formist who does not always 
perform according to the un¬ 
written rules. He was not a rebel, 
but he was different. Nevertheless, 
when he retired from the Bar 
earlier this month after 35 years, 
his teeming farewell party was 
attended by almost all the Law 
Lords and a good sprinkling of the 
best of the rest of the higher 
judiciary. They came out of 
affection, not to make sure he was 
really going. 

Throughout his career the 
Rotterdam-born Blom-Cooper 
(the name is an English version of 
the Dutch for flower buyer) has 
seemed like some qnickfire im¬ 
pressionist reaching into his trunk 
to assume a bewildering succes¬ 
sion of disguises. “He’s collected 
so many hats, he could open a 
shop," a friend says admiringly. 

At the Bar, he was prominent in 
developing the concept of judicial 
review, the legal challenges to the 
decisions of governmental and 
local authorities. He appeared 
most often for victims of apparent 
miscarriages of justice, people 
denied their human rights and 
civil liberties. Acting for the 
underdog could be lucrative as 
well, and he was known to be 
earning well in excess of £ 100,000 
a year. Taking the £40,000-plus 
Press Council job (he insisted on a 
salary of around two-thirds of that 
of a High Court judge) even with 
his other paid-for part-time posts, 
will mean a si gnifican t drop in 
income. 

Apart from his barrister’s wig, 
he has worn most often his 
penalogical cap — within the 
Howard League For Penal Reform 
(including an energetic and eff¬ 
ective Stint as its chairman) , on 
the unjustly neglected Home Sec¬ 
retary’s Advisory Council on the 
Penal System, and in countless 
lectures and articles urging the 
reform of sentencing to ensure 
that fewer go to prison and for 
shorter periods. 

He has written books on such 
disparate subjects as bankruptcy. 





1986: Bom March 27 hi Rotterdam. 

1987: Chairman of Inquiry mto the (teath of jOntoertey Cafflte. 


Louis Blom Coopen if he cannot restore confidence in the Press Council, its days are surely numbered 


the A 6 murder, the Law Lords, 
capital punishment (against), and 
law as literature. Under his 
chairmanship, the inquiries into 
the deaths of battered children 
Jasmine Beckfond and Kimberley 
Garble were praised for their 
robust yet compassionate good 
sense, and some of his conclusions 
have found their way into the 
Children Bill now passing through 
Parliament 

For a change of scenery, he 


travelled to the Turks and Caicos 
Islands to head an independent 
inquiry into corruption in high 
places. He has sat on innumerable 
committees and is currently chair¬ 
man of the Independent Com¬ 
mittee for the Supervision of 
Standards of Telephone Informa¬ 
tion Services, and of the Mental 
Health Act Commission. 

Some of his friends believe that 
he sleeps at night; but the common 
view is that he has no time fen- 


such an uninteresting and un¬ 
productive activity. He does, 
though* manage to lead a gregari¬ 
ously social and family life in 
Islington, with most weekends 
and holidays in Montgomery, 
Wales, with his second wife, Jane, 
and their three children (he has 
another three, grown up, by his 
first wife). 

More to the immediate point, 
there is Blom-Cooper the journal¬ 
ist. He was The Guardian’s first 


P ress Council _ 

legal correspondent and remained 
on the newspaper’s board of 
trustees until his new job required 
him to resign. For 25 years he has 
Justinian, the Financial 
Timet s influential and widely 
read legal columnist. His identity, 
until recently, had been kept secret 
and most readers had assumed 
that the non de plume masked a 
<t»am of writers. In foot, apart from 
occasional substitutes when ab¬ 
sent, it has been all his own work. 

There was once also Blom- 
Cooper the Observer's football 
writer — not some short-lived 
teenage scribbling job but a regular 
commitment which only pressure 
of other work forced him reluc¬ 
tantly to quit. 1 met a man a few 
years ago who remarked how sorry 
he was that Blom-Cooper had 
stopped writing about football: 
“1 often wonder what happened 
to him.” 

Appointing a real-life journalist 
to head the Press Council will 
solve few of its fundamental prob¬ 
lems. Blom-Cooper will be judged 
not by whether or not he has a 
better appreciation of newspaper 
jou rnalism than his predecessors 
— that is beyond doubt — but on 
whether be can revive the standing 
of the Press Council in the eyes of 
both the disillusioned public and 
cynical newspaper editors. 

He takes office at a time when 
the two best-placed Private Mem¬ 
bers’ Bills both deal with ways of 
combating media excesses. John 
Browne’s Bill would introduce for 
the first time into English law a 
genual right to privacy; Tony 
Worthington's would give people 
claiming to have been traduced by 
the media the right of reply. Both 
Bills can be partly seen as votes of 
no confidence in the Press Coun¬ 
cil’s ability to instil honesty and 
restraint into Press conduct. 

The passage of the right to reply 
Bill — unHkely but not out of the 
question — would clearly have 


B 


repercussions on the work of the 
Council Blom-Cooper is more 
relaxed about the privacy Bill He 
believes that “complaints of Press 
intrusion into private lives could 
be handled by the legal process 
and Press Council in harness”. But 
even that presupposes a Press 
Council with rather more clout 
th«n the present version. 

Blom-Cooper knows that the 
only way to avert the imposition 
of statutory restrictions on the 
press is to enhance the reputation 
of the Press Council as a body 
which promotes responsible srif- 
regulation. He cannot achieve that 
while some newspapers continue 
actively to show their contempt 
for the Council 

ut he cannot hope to 
change their attitudes, or 
that of a public which 
regards the Council as 
inefficient and ineffec¬ 
tual as long as its procedures 
remain as they are - stow, 
cumbersome, involving too many 
members who seem not to know 
what they are there to do, and 
ultimately lacking any sanctions 
that command respect. 

Blom-Cooper is a very persua¬ 
sive man and, underneath his 
amiable manner, very tough. But 
even his strong personal authority 
and immense ability will find it 
difficult to institute the changes 
necessary to restore the ailing 
organization. If he foils — and it 
will probably not take long to 
assess whether or not he has a 
good chance of succeeding — he 
will be the first to realize and 
admit it He will find a new cause, 
or go bade to the Bar. As one Law 
Lord at his ferewdl party re¬ 
marked: “This retirement has all 
the hallmar ks of Frank Sinatra’s." 

Marcel Berlins 

• The author is a former Legal 
Affairs Correspondent o/The Times. 



Sarah Jane Chedkland 

Are you in 
the picture? 

1988 has been a year of excitement, 
records and controversy in the world 
of art. Put your memory to the test 



Memory joggers: saved for the nation (kit); family sflrer sale (right); unwanted roby (below left); and star buyer (below right) 


flotation eventually take place? 

12 Which painting fetched a 
record of £495,000 at 
Sotheby’s in March despite 
sustaining a big tear just 
before the sate? 

13 Can you name the artist 
who painted the Dutch 17th- 
century banquet stiH life which 
fetched $113 million (£6.4 
million) hi January? 

14 Which Old Master painter 
refuses to improve his record 
of around £500,000, despite 
repeated offerings of his works 
at auction? 

a^^d^^^E^seoond 
sale, with almost 50 per cent 
unsold? 

16 Can you name arty three of 
five Scandinavian artists who 
have been performing 
magnificently fin the market? 

17 Who is the most expensive 
living artist and what is his 
current record? 


1 Can you name two types of 
memento mori which are 
unlikely to appear on the 
market again, following 
controversy at Bonhams? 

2 Which group of 20th-century 
British painters has advanced 
dramatically in value during the 
year? And which was the best 
performer of all? 

3 Which great silver 
centrepiece was saved for the 
nation in January? 

4 Which important "heritage" 
items, sofci by the Duke of 
Devonshire, were exported to 
the Getty Museum fn January? 

5 Which cathedral has caused 
a storm of protest by 
proposing to auction an 
ancient chart in its possession 
to raise restoration funds? Can 
you name the chart? 


G Yorkshireman Bob Atkins 
claimed in January that the 
huge ceiling painting in his 
possession was a 
masterpiece- Who was the 
artist and what was the 
outcome? 

7 Which two collections should 
by rights have fared badly at 
auction due to unpleasant 
associations, ana why? 

8 Can you name the three 
major showbiz" collections 
sold during the year? 

8 Which nobleman (eft Nato to 
become chairman of 
Christie's? 

10 From which gallery were 28 
paintings stolen fn February 
and are so far not recovered? 

11 Which auctioneering 
company postponed flotation 
and why? When did the 




ANSWERS: The answers to today’s arts qsriz will be published in The Times tomorrow 


were saved for the nation by 
the Museums and Galleries 
Commission? 

19 From which Florentine 
church did the bust of Christ by 
Giovanni Battista Caccini, 
which fetched the astonishing 
record of £825,000 at 
Sotheby’s, oome? 

20 Which London dealer 
frrfervened in the safe at 
Phillips of three drinking 
vessels tooted from the 
Netherlands? 

21 Whichipalntfng dW the 
National Gallery Buy as an 
original, only to be fold by the 
Dortmund Museum mat ft was 
they who had the original? 

How much did the National 
Gallery pay for it? 

22 Whfch Important 20th- 
century British painter’s 
archive was bought by the 
Tate? 


23 What aspect of Its collection 
did the Getty Museum sefi? 
Why and for how much? 

24 What was the name of toe 
“Aussie Earl” who sold the 
lamBy sflvw through the 
Prudential? 

25 In October the American 
mufti-mi Ukmaire John 
Harrington claimed he had 
discovered a painting by a 
great Venetian artist Name the 

painter. 

26 Can you name the biggest 
auction flop during the year, in 
terms of physical scale? 

27 Which Institute of higher 
education is thinking or setting 
its great collection of Victorian 
paintings? 

28 Which great ruby faBed to 

set! at Sotheby's New York to 
October? 

29 Last month 200 paintings 
purportedly by a leading 
Russian artist were branded as 
fakes. Can you name him? 

30 Who finally bouaht the two 

. -to George 

which were the subject 

of a law case? 

31 What is the name of Spain’s 
answer to Tom Keating, who 
watched as 216 of his works 
sow at Bonhams in 
November? 

3* Wtehtrada union leader 
paid £17 last month for a plate 
oonunemorating his 
namesake? Who is Ms 

namesake? 

33 What did the diocese of 
Peterborough sefl to raise 
funds? 

34 What was it that actress 
month? 

35 Which category of work by 
pcasso was a flop at auction 
In October? iaucDon 

world record for 
a Single British stamp? Can 
you name toes 


Sanderson 

JANUARY SALE. 

TUESDAY 3RD JANUARY 9.30AM 
UNTIL 

SATURDAY 2STH JANUARY 5.30PM 

SAVE UP TO 50r, ON SANDERSON FABRICS 
BEDUNEN AND WALLPAPERS 
(DISCONTINUED DESIGNS, SLIGHT SECONDS) 
SAVE UPTO 50 ri ON UPHOLSTERY AND 
CABINET FURNITURE 
(EX SHOWROOM MODELS) 

UPTO IS*? DISCOUNT ON SELECTED UPHOLSTERY 
AND FURNITURE ITEMS ORDERED DURING THE 
SALE PERIOD 

SPECIAL PROMOTION ON SOFA-BEDS 
PLUS LARGE REDUCTIONS ON: ACCESSORIES. 
LIGHTING, AND PREVIOUS ROOMSET ITEMS 

Sanderson, 52 Berners Street, London Wl 

OXFORD Cl RCU3 OR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD TUBE STATIONS 
MON TO FRI 9.30AM-5 J0PM SAT 9.WAM-5.30PM. 


I f conservationists want to 
stop a farmer destroying a 
section of medieval hedge, 
one of the oldest compo¬ 
nents in the British landscape, 
they can, at present, appeal to 
no thing hi ghipr than the map’s 

better natme. 

There is not a word in the 
various layers of oature leg¬ 
islation that says anything 
about protecting one of the 
most distinctive and evocative 
features of rural Britain. 

Next year the European 
environment ministers in 
Brussels will start debating 
the draft directive of the 
proposed protection of natural 
habitat and wild flora ami 
fauna which takes the first step 
towards checking tire march of 
agriculture and the developers 
over Britain’s hedges and 
similarly threatened features 
Of mainland Europe, from the 
montane scrub of the Canary 
Islands to the turtle nesting 
beadles of Greece. 

Conservation bodies see the 
proposed directive as the most 
imptetant environment protec¬ 


tion initiative of the decade to 
defend a landscape ravaged by 
EEC farm policies. 

It addresses the safeguard¬ 
ing of a colourful jumble of 
nbitats and the creatures 


thickets, cork oak forests, 
nm qoK, lowland European 
screes, Alpine grasslands and 
palm groves. In Britain it 
identifies the blanket bogs of 
the Flow Country, the lowland 
heaths of Dorset, and (he 
deciduous woods of southern 
England with their bluebell 
carpets. 

Among the species identi¬ 
fied for protection are the 
Earasian beaver, common 
hamster, chameleon, lynx, 
British wildcat, Roman snail 
and great raft spider. 

_ In practical terms (he direc¬ 
tive _ could mean that the 
British government would 
have to designate an otter 
teMtat on a lowland river, 
ensuring that the hanw re¬ 
gained unsecured and the 
water unpolluted. The salva¬ 
tion of a prime example of 


Halting the 
bulldozers 

Next year could see European laws to 
protect the landscape from developers 


initiative. It was 
drafted by a senior 
o fficia l and former British 
MEP, Stanley Johnson, and 
endorsed by the outgoing 
Environment Commissjoiisr 
and former British MP, Stan¬ 
ley Clinton Davis. 

The EEC’s one previous 
excursion into nature protec¬ 
tion was the Birds Directive, 
ratified by the UK in 1979, 


British hedge could lie in the 
designation of certain old 
examples containing the req¬ 
uisite number of tedfcator 
species. 

But even if the European 
ministers do accept that the 
EEC has a role in wider nature 
conservation, it could still 
require ap to three years for 
the directive to he negotiated 
into a form acceptable to most 


Alistair Gazmncfl, inter¬ 
national affairs officer of the 
Royal Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Birds, says Che 
It.. 


conservation bodies see foe 
proposal as a major test of the 
government's com m itment to 
nature conservation. “It ceald 
be the last chance to renew 
some of the best European 
habitats. There are stiH some 
wonderftd species - brown 
bears id Spate and turtles in 
Greece. Bat we haven't got 
long to do it If ministers make 
excuses, then fatere genera¬ 
tions will not think very highly 
of them for throwin g away the 
one chance they were given.” 

Ironically, the proposed 
directive is a 


to designate areas of Euro¬ 
pean-wide importance for 
birds and to safeguard certain 
species. 

The British government re¬ 
ceived an unpleasant reminder 

that EEC wildlife legislation 
has teeth when the European 
Commission effectively over. 

rated Scottish Office approval 

for a whisky company’s phim 
to dig peat from the habits 
Of foe Greenland white, 
fronted goose on a site on 
Islay nominated nnder the 
directive. 

The HSFB says that for all 
foe inadequacies of the Buds 
Directive - foe UK govern. 


«» saw a 
B55 llBr says Stuart 
<* the RSPB. 


°n which so mmfo 
conifer planting has taken 
fej toid the Dorset heath- 
JSrfspecial places that 
pleading that 
“*** all their features into 
account 
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rant has designated only a 

JJted by rts own advfeers-ft J 
5 “ shown fte worth of a 1 
^op^n dimeosion to nature 

conservation. 

.The proposed habitat direc- 
for more com- 
protection than the 
iJWs Directive. «We cannot 
relvon *Tio __ 


2 JI “dp* basis for ffiscas- 
We are quite sore that 
SI a e measure would win 
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The body politic 


David Mellor has resolved to get fitter 
in 1989. Victoria McKee checked up 


B acon and eggs, Christmas 
cake with home-made 
marzipan icing, and the 
best Belgian chocolates: 
these are the admitted 
weaknesses of the Minister of 
State at the Department of Health. 

David Mellor is an unrepentant 
worshipper at what he flippantly 
calls “the temples of gastronomy" 
and rarely graces the family table 
in Putney. 

He smokes the occasional cigar¬ 
ette, “only after dinner, to be 
sociable” which he rationalizes as 
“probably no worse than walking 
down Oxford Street and breathing 
deeply in the rush hour” and tries 
to limit himself to half a bottle of 
wine a day, or its equivalent 
As for exercise, well, like most 
people, be says, be does not do as 
much as he would like. In'fact, he 
does none at all, except for taking 
Sunday afternoon strolls with his 
children, Anthony, aged eight and 
Frederick, four. And he observes 
that “as parents we always start off 
with great ambitions: that our kids 
are going to be crunching on 
carrots and eating nut cutlets. But 
they end up with the same rubbish 
as everyone else’s.” 

Mellor would probably be the 
first to acknowledge an affinity 
with the central character in the 
new Health Education Authority 
heart disease commercial — 
slumping in from of the television, 
cigarette in one hand, drink in 
another, stuffing his face with 
festive leftovers — than with the 
absent, abstemious, Edwina Cur¬ 
rie (although he did start opting 
for apples from the bowl she kept 
on her desk, in lieu of his 
customary Mars Bars, and is “jolly 
sad” about her going, because “she 
did so much for prevention”). 

That said, Mellor will be start¬ 
ing a new fitness regimen in a 


Currie-like blaze of publicity: at 
7.45am next Tuesday on TV-ara. 
Lizzie Webb, the breakfast tele¬ 
vision station's exercise expert, 
who is fronting its month-long 
national fitness campaign, has 
cajoled him into appearing live 
with her on screen to do the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises she has 
devised for him to do in his office. 

Mellor stresses Ural he is not 
setting himself up as a role model. 
“I think politicians generally are 
not very good role models and I 
have not yet reached the stage of 
pomposity where I would warn 
anyone to regard me in that light." 
Still, he has become painfully 
conscious that his 40th birthday is 
fast approaching with his soft life 
reflected harshly in his softening 
centre. “I don’t carry a lot of 
weight anywhere other than a little 
bit on the stomach, but I'm getting 
quite irritated about that. 

“1 watch my weight — 1 have a 
seven-pound limit I tike to keep 
between 12 and 12 and a half 
stone, which, for my height, six 
foot, is about right. But I'm very 
conscious that 1 went into Christ¬ 
mas this year towards the upper 
end of that and that I've probably 
gained a pound or two over the 
holiday. 

“My 40th birthday is on March 
12, and I'm determined to turn the 
corner without having to think 
that, if I was forced to run 
somewhere. I’d have a coronary 
before turning the comer.” 

He has regular check-ups and is 
grateful to have avoided any 
serious illness with the exception 
of a slipped disc. Fortunately it 
slipped back into place but left a 


legacy of nervousness (about pos¬ 
sible recurrence) and restricted 
movement (on the physiothera¬ 
pist's advice) — one good excuse 
for bis sedentary lifestyle. 

Another is simply finding the 
time for exercise in a schedule that 
can stretch from 7am until after 
midnight, with Saturdays partly 
taken up with constituency work 
and Sundays reading documents. 

“My wife Judith does some son 
of Slim nasties stuff, has an ex¬ 
ercise tape and bangs away to that, 
and goes to the local health club. 
And I have friends who lead 
stressful lives and make a great 
thing about playing sport, like 
Jeffrey Archer, who's always 
aggressively and bouncily fit and 
manages to fit in several games of 
squash a week. But I just haven't 
got myself into that. It’s hard to 
think of just another couple of 
hours when you absolutely have to 
be somewhere. 

“Fortunately 1 never feel much 
physical awareness of stress, but 
l*m mentally aware of it and have 
got a few tricks that get me out of 
thinking about things: I can go 
watch my local football team, 
Chelsea, and completely forget 
about anything but the game.” 

His wife treats his New Year's 
resolution to trim down and tone 
up before March with wry amuse¬ 
ment and understandable scep¬ 
ticism. “He likes big meals and 
good restaurants,” she says. “I 
never feed him and he seldom eats 
in the House of Commons. I can't 
see him ever giving up his 
occasional after-dinner cigarette.” 

But she concedes she may be 
underestimating the powerful 


drive of vanity in a man about to 
turn 40, and Mellor believes that 
publicly stating his aim might 
provide the impetus which was 
previously lacking. 

He points out. somewhat 
reproachfully, that he is not quite 
beyond salvation. He does walk a 
fair bit partly because he has 
never learnt to drive, and usually 
starts his (toy with Greek sheep’s 
yoghurt and honey and freshly 
squeezed orange juice, rather than 
the fry-up he craves. 

“Bui if you have a fried break¬ 
fast every now and then, the hell 
with it! Doing the drug brief at the 
Home Office 1 came strongly to 
believe in the theory of the 
addictive personality and I flatter 
myself that I'm not one. 1 also 
flatter myself that 1 could be a hell 
of a lot worse if 1 didn't exercise 
some discipline already.” 

To learn his “Daily Dozen” 
exercises, Mellor gamely pushed 
back the Regency-striped sofas in 
his office, removed his jacket and 
lay on the floor beside his leather- 
topped. mahogany desk, admiring 
the view of his ornately stuccoed 
ceiling, in turn, he asked Lizzie 
Webb to produce a video of the 
exercises for him to play on his 
office television. “1 need to feel 
compelled to do them each day. 
and 1 need to know that I'm doing 
them correctly ” he says. 

Unfortunately, his first, some¬ 
what over-vigorous, session lefl 
him too worried about the result¬ 
ing twinges in his back to follow 
the programme over the holidays 
as he intended. But be is undeter¬ 
red in his determination to offer a 
heartening example to millions of 
bleary-eyed penitents on the 
morning after the morning after 
New Year’s Day. confident, at 
least, that his boss will be snoring 
away at such an early hour. 



Bend am* stretch: Dar i Mellor practising in his office for his fitness drive. I^ft, he gets a novel view of the ceiling and, above, he tentatively reaches for the sky under the eye of TV-am’s Lime Webb, before moving on to some leg and waist exercises 


An mfection on the wing 


lie importance of bird-borne Infections 
has been highlighted recently by the 
serious attack of pneumonia which has 
kept the Labour MP Harriet Harman 
away from the Commons for some weeks. 
It has been due to psittacosis, parrot 
fever, which is traditionally thought to be 
caught from parrots and badgerigars but 
can also bespread by other birds, includ¬ 
ing canaries, pigeons and even the 
backyard hen. Hannan keeps no birds, 
so it is just possible that die has acquired 
it by direct human droplet infection, the 
badly directed cough or sneeze, which 
occasionally occurs; however this is 
thought to be such a rare method of 
transmission that there will be no need 
for her ieOow members to shim her in the 
lobby. As with many infections, ranging 
from the common cold to legionnaires 
disease, it starts after a two to three week 
incubation period with general malaise— 
doctors’ jargon far flu-like symptoms. If 
left unchecked it soon progresses to 
poenmonia. Once die diagnosis is estab¬ 
lished the treatment is straightforward, 
provided that the correct antibiotic is 
given in an appropriate dose (at least 
double the standard dose for not less than 
14 days), as psittacosis its due to one of 
the chlamydia group of organisms where 
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Dr Thomas Stuttaford 



Sick as a parrot: Harriet Harman, MP 


antibiotic resistance is not a problem. 
Untreated pneumonia psittacosis can 
have up to a 30 per emit mortality. 

Psittacosis is not the only disease 
which may threaten the seafarer who 
returns with a parrot on his shoulder, or 


even the cage bird fancier with a few 
budgies In his back yard. A Dutch doctor. 
Dr Peter Holst, has shown that bird 
keepers have an increased chance of 
devdopiqg cancer of the hmg irrespective 
of other risk fedora, lie research he has 
done demonstrates that the bird lovers 
are twice as likely to develop cancer of 
the hmg as people In an otherwise simil¬ 
arly matched control group. Most of his 
patients (and therefore most of the 
controls) were smokers, so it is possible 
that the dost from feathers and from 
dried droppings may not only act as an 
allergen, bnt also adversely affect local 
levels of immunity within the lung, 
thereby a cti n g as a co-factor in the 
production of the cancer. Being both a 
smoker and a bird-keeper is probably 
more dangerous than just being a 
smoker. 

Although cancer of the fang occurs 
more commonly in those countries where 

bird-keeping is popular, such as the Neth¬ 
erlands, Britain or Belgium, British stat¬ 
isticians have criticized Dr HolsTs work 
for being carried out with too small num¬ 
bers and for failing to make adequate 
allowances far class differences (which 
affect the inddence of cancer) between 
bhdiand^ and the rest (tflhe population. 


Mother’s milk 

Although this 
week’s new 
mothers may 
have exchanged 
the lowly cattle 
shed for a bed 
in a highly 
sophisticated ward, they still 
have to contend with the same 
physical and mental problems 
which have accompanied 
childbirth down the ages and 
must therefore have afflicted 
Mary nearly 2,000 years ago. 
Careful ante-natal care, im¬ 
proved monitoring equip¬ 
ment, higher standards of 
obstetrics and pharmaceutical 
advances have ensured that 
pregnancy, delivery and the 
post-natal period have be¬ 
come progressively safer for 
mother and child; even so, the 
first week after the birth is a 
time of dose medical super¬ 
vision and inevitably frequent 
recourse to the drugs cupboard. 

Dr Peter Rubin, writing in 
Medicine International, has 
reviewed the effects of drugs 
taken by the breast-feeding 
mother on her baby. Lactating 
mothers can be reassured; 
although all drags pass to a 
greater or lesser extent into the 
milk, the degree depending on 
how tot-soluble the compound 
is, the dilution of the drug 
which occurs as it spreads 
throughout the materam 
body, coupled with the fact 
that the baby only takes very 
small amounts of milk at any 
one feed, means that the dose 
he or she receives is usually 
ununportanL 

Mothers who may need 
antibiotics for infection can 
happily have penicillins, ery¬ 



thromycin or cephalosporins 
but should avoid tetra¬ 
cyclines, chloramphenicol or 
sulp h on amides. If agitated 
they are allowed chlorproma- 
zine but should renounce the 
oft-prescribed and much 
loved Valium, Librium and 
the other benzodiazepines, 
including those used as sleep¬ 
ing pills, which can cause 
weight loss and severe lethargy 
in the baby: likewise pheno- 
barbitone will induce extreme 
sleepiness. The depressed new 
mother can safely take the 
tricyclic antidepressants, such 
as Tryptazol; but, even if she 
has a manic depressive 
personality, she must avoid 
lithium, which could cause 
total cardiovascular collapse 
in her breast-fed baby. Mild 
pain can be dealt with by using 

paracetamol, but the night 
sister’s old command of “give 
her a couple of aspirin” must 
now be abandoned for fear of 
causing Reye’s syndrome in 
the child. 

While recovering from her 
delivery, and while adjusting 
to maternity, the breast-feed¬ 
ing mother can therefore be 
treated without fear of bann¬ 
ing her child for pain, infec¬ 
tion. agitation and depression, 
the four most common com¬ 
plications of the first few 
weeks of post-natal life. If she 
decides that she does not want 
to breast-feed, the milk can 
now be dried up by using 
bromocriptine and without 
the use of heavy doses of stil- 
boestrol which in the past 
increased the chance of 
developing a dot in the lung. 

When she has recovered, 
and is inclined to remember 
that she is a wife as well as a 


mother, she can now take the 
low oestrogen and proges¬ 
terone pill with safety for 
herself and without ill-effect to 
the chilli The higher dose pill 
should be avoided. 



Smart-sighted 


Brooke which 
illustrated the 
obituary in The 
Times (Decem¬ 
ber 26) empha¬ 
sized both his spectacles and 
the obvious intensity of his 
intelligence. Brooke, a fre¬ 
quent correspondent to Medi¬ 
al Briefing on the manic 
depressive psychosis, took a 
first at Oxford, and later 
became secretary to the Royal 
Academy. Is it chance that so 
many intelligent people are 
short-sighted (myopic) or is 
there a connection? Sociolo¬ 
gists and physiologists argue 
as to whether short-sighted 
children become intelligent 
adults because, as they are less 
able at physical pursuits, they 
read more and become better 
educated; or whether the short 
sight is an indirect result of the 
intelligence, possibly because 
the intelligent child is natu¬ 
rally attracted to bodes and 
spends an excessive amount of 
time reading fine print, there¬ 
by altering the shape of the 
eyeball and inducing myopia. 

A huge study comparing the 
IQ and the educational attain¬ 
ments of nearly 6,000 short¬ 
sighted Danish army recruits 
with 10,000 who were nor¬ 
mally sighted has recently 
been published in The Lancet 
and confirms the relationship 


between IQ and short sight. It 
has also shown an equally 
close association between 
educational attainment and 
short sight. Not for nothing is 
the school swot always por¬ 
trayed by Frank Richards 
wearing spectacles. 

The study, by doctors from 
Copenhagen University, also 
demonstrated that the degree 
of short sight, once it has 
become weQ established (up to 
-2 dioptres), ceases to bear an 
exact relationship to IQ or 
educational level. 

The authors argue that if 
reading is the only means of 
provoking myopia, there 
should be a closer relationship 
between educational attain¬ 
ment and short sight than bet¬ 
ween short sight and intelli¬ 
gence whereas their research 
does in torn show that both are 
equally influenced by myopia. 
They suggest that the intelli¬ 
gent chfld has a grea^ natural 
curiosity in early infancy and 
expresses it by examining any¬ 
thing which is close to the eye 
with tor greater enthusiasm 
and persistence than the less i 
bright child exhibits. A bright 
baby’s interest in the plastic ! 
bunnies stretched across the 
pram may therefore be as im¬ 
portant in inducing myopia as 
the later pleasure in text books. 

Parents should not try to 
inhibit their children’s intel¬ 
lectual enthusiasm and hazard 
their later development in the 
hope that it will spare their 
eyesight, for heredity probably 
plays an overwhelming part in 
myopia, and may entirely 
account for its degree of 
severity beyond the -2 diop¬ 
tres stage. 

i 
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Alan Coren 


T hree days on, and despite the elegantly 
couched promises in which it was 
wrapped, my dancing cane still 
refuses to follow me around room in big 
mystery. It does not dance where I go. It 
does not astound all who look on it. 

All who took on it say, “Why are you 
pulling that stick round on a string?*' 

I have a mind to take it bade to Taiwan 
and bung it at the proprietor of Mr Chu’s 
Quality Magic. Though not perhaps a 
household word where international jurists 
foregather, I am nevertheless pretty certain 
that you cannot accept folding money for 
items which, contrary to undertakings on 
lid. do not dance where you go. Especially 
when you have spent most of Christinas 
morning silting cross-legged in a nest of 
wrapping paper attempting to assemble 
something only marginally less fragmented 
than the Portland Vase, so that, when you 
try to gel up again, it takes some con¬ 
siderable time to discover that your dancing 
cane will not follow you around room in big 
mystery, because you cannot get round 
room yourself, except on all fours, thanks to 
big mystery of bo joints working. 


I cannot get the egg out of the egg bag 
either. It should be simple, according to 
Mr Chu's lucid assurances: Take Bag; 
take egg. pul egg in bag. turn bag inside out. 
to. egg has vanished! Ask friends: Where is 


I do not know what Mr Chu’s friends 
answer at this point; it may be that either 
gullibility or social discretion is different 
Out East. Mr Chu's friends could well, when 
asked, be either astounded by big mystery or 
generously affecting same. I know only that 
my friends immediately answer Egg in bag. 
Jo. can see egg-shaped lump at bottom of bag! 

This tends to pre-empt Part Two of Mr 
Chu’s instructions: Now you produce egg 
with flourish! Worse. In my case, now you 
not find egg in bag. Now you only person 
present unable to answer: Where is egg? Egg 
there somewhere, can see egg dangling, can 
feel egg. but cannot get egg out with flourish 
or anything else All who look on it 
astounded you not able to get egg out. Put 
egg-bag in pocket Egg now follow you 
around room in big mystery. 


B y Boxing Day, who could not begin to 
suspect ulterior motives in those of 
my family who had persuaded Santa 
to lash his reindeer halfway round the world 
in search of Mr Chu’s Giant Magical Chest? 
Whenever interest in old movies flagged, 
whenever anyone woke — or sobered — up, 
their first reaction was to ask me to get my 
present out and do the Amazing Mflk Trick 
again. The Amazing Milk Trick consists of 
pouring a pint of nmk into one of Mr Chu’s 
tumblers, turning the tumbler upside down, 
and running off to get a floor-cloth. I have 
thought about this for some time end 
reached the conclusion that this is not a 
failed trick at all; this is a successful trick 
designed byMrChu to evoke the response - 
engagingly described in his booklet as All 
present laugh loud!— not forthcoming from 
the trick to which it refers, should this faiL 
The trick is called Funny Teeth. The 
rubric is simple: Leave room. Insert Funny 
Teeth. Go back in room and smile. All 
present laugh loud! 

Perhaps, in Taiwan, they do. In 
Cricklewood, all present just look at you, 
especially if you go back in room and choke; 

BARRY FANTONI 



'Did 1 tdl you about the time 
1 visited Britain one 
Christmas? It was dosed.. 

I t may be that the Chinese Nationalist 
mouth is differently configured from the 
European, which might also go some 
way towards explaining my inability to 
confuse all hearers that a beast is present 
According to Mr Chu, his Wonderful 
Double Swiss Warbler can imitate any 
beast, despite the fact that it looks like a 
com plaster. Directions for use: Soak in 
water until thoroughly blown up, then place 
on tongue with reed nearest teeth (own, 
presumably, not Funny) and finished side of 
leather upwards, ana hiss gently, giving 
imitation of Beast. Any person following 
these instructions we will guarantee they can 
surprise all present that a Beast is here. Take 
care not to swallow. Keep away from 
children. 

The final injunction is the wisest If there 
is anything that a magician wishing to pas 
himself off as a Beast should keep away 
from, it's children. If he does not, all present 
cry: “Why is that man spitting all over 
everywhere, why is his face going purple?" 

God knows best what beast Mr Chu’s 
Wonderful Double Swiss Warbler is sup¬ 
posed to sound like. It is. I suppose, just 
possible that the beast is actually a double 
swiss warbler, a creature which gives off a 
sort of strangled gurgle, and that I am doing 
it absolutely correctly. All I know is that 
none present cocked an ear and exclaimed, 
“I say. can anyone see a double swiss 
warbler? I swear 1 heard one just now.” 


T here is only one trick left in the box, 
this Wednesday afternoon. It is in a 
round blue tin, the sire of a shoe- 
polish container. On the lid there is the 
legend: Big Gas Fright. On the bottom of the 
tin. the instructions read: Remove lid, there 
is a candle. Hide candle in safe place and 
light . Soon comes a smell of leaking gas. All 
present run about. 

Call me poltroon if you will, Mr Chu, but 
I should cocoa. 


| Big Bang is ending in a plaintive 
whimper. The Press headlines 
| are heralding nemesis for the 
| City yuppie- After the crocodile 
I team have been wiped away, the 
I question will remain how, if at 
ail, the financial revolution of 
! 1986 1 has strengthened London’s 
relative position as an inter¬ 
national market in stocks and 
shares. This is the true test of Big 
Bang's success or failure. 

At the outset, it must be said 
that, like so much else in British 
life. Big Bang and its aftermath 
included a strong element of 
theatre. The swaggering supremo 
of the integrated securities house 
ready to throw capital at the 
markets for as long as it took to 
win the global war, the 21-year- 
old trader with flash sports car 
and matching girlfriend - these 
were stock characters we knew 
would come to sticky ends. 

But what of reality? Estimates 
of £500 million losses incurred 
by securities companies in 
London since October 1986 are 
probably not too wide of the 
mark. If anything, the rate of loss 
is likely now to be rising as 
competition intensifies. Survival 
is always a more effective spur to 
desperate action than is the mere 
pursuit of profit. 

There seems little reason to 
amend forecasts of 50,000 job 
displacements between Big Bang 
and the end of 1989. Already, the 
total is probably above 15,000. 
So far, many of those displaced 
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have found other employment in 
the City. Increasingly, as the 
circle of employers contracts, 
they will not. Those displaced 
are not predominantly the 
yuppies of myth but hard- 
woriong, bright young people 
who were lured into the financial 
sector in the mid-1980s. Or else 
they are diligent, longstanding 
employees. 

If what is emerging is a 
London capital market better 
equipped to compete with the 
rest of the world, the sacrifices, 
fi nanc ial and human, will not be 
in vain. In so many traditional 
British industries severe pruning 
has produced more competitive 
strictures in recent years. 

The criterion of success, how¬ 
ever, is not that the City should 
be more competitive than it 
would have been if the markets 
had remained unreformed but 
that it should be more compet¬ 
itive than it might have been had 
Big Bang been implemented in 
some other way. 

Few would argue that the 
preservation of the old, under¬ 
capitalized. single-capacity re¬ 


gime could have maintained 
London's position in the world. 
That position was already erod¬ 
ing rapidly when the London 
Stock Exchange agreed in 1983 
to reform its rule book. Even the 
current situation is, therefore, 
better than the total disaster that 
mi ght have overtaken London 
by now if no changes had been 
introduced. Nevertheless, even 
at the time, the concentration of 
financial services in one-stop 
investment supermarkets 
seemed unconsidered. 

It is easy now to be critical of 
those who constructed these all¬ 
purpose securities houses, with 
no deeper strategic plan than to 
be big in all markets everywhere, 
but they were in the grip of 
fashion. Also, it must be said, the 
timetable dictated by govern¬ 
ment allowed little pause for 
sober reflection. 

The most extreme phase of 
this feshiOQ has now passed. 
Black Monday — October 19, 
1987 — was the' critical date. 
Thai was when commercial 
banks, which had supplied much 
of the extra capita] drawn into 


the London market ahead of Big 
B ang , learned that securities 
business could be as risky, jf not 
more so, than old-fashioned 
bask lending. 

Today, the financial trends 
which the architects of Big Bang 
assumed to be inexorable have 
been halted or reversed. The 
London securities houses, more¬ 
over, have not been helped by 
British influences in 1988. The 
gilt-edged market has seen its 
stock-in-trade, the volume of 
government securities, shrink¬ 
ing. The equity market, mean¬ 
while, has been unable to enjoy 
the fruits of rising company 
profits out of fear of what tire 
Chancellor might treed to do to 
those profits to restore his anti- 
inflation policy to its proper 
course. 1989 does not look like 
being any more comfortable. 

For the Treasury and the Bank 
of England, the problem is that 
of the three legs of the global 
market, London stands out as 
the least attractive environment 
for those engag ed in securities 
business. In New York, it is true, 
the . securities houses occa¬ 


sionally take large hits but the 
stream of profife from trans¬ 
actions relating to corporate 
restructuring has provided nch 
incentives to stay committed. 
The profits from trading m 
Tokyo are potentially enormous. 
Only in London does the chronic 
over-capacity and relatively low 
turnover in the market eliminate 
chances of profitability for 
securities houses. The danger is 
that some companies, primarily 
those not based in Europe, will 
conclude that they can miss out 
London when conducting inter¬ 
national securities trading; 

New Yoric and Tokyo have the 
advantage of being founded on 
strongly developed domestic 
economies, each representing up 
to 30 per cent of the developed 
world's GNP. By comparison, 
the British economy, which sup¬ 
ports London, is puny. European 

economic integration, it is 

hoped, wffL give the London 
market a wider economic base, 
but there is no guarantee, given 
the Government’s lukewarm 
attitude to European union, 
that Britain will play a leading 


ran in the integration process. 

International securities houses 
are busily setting up operations 
in Paris to take advantage of that 
market's 

modernization. Tlw> may find 
Paris a more congenial place to 
do business than Locoon. «- 
aerially if the eventual market 
Structure in Paris docs not force 

a natural 

trading is now being scve ^V 
tested. While the London market 
has an age-old reputation, for 
financial expertise, its distinc¬ 
tion rests more on the inno¬ 
vative flair of its pratitionera 
than on trading ability. The 
Eurobond market prefigured m 
some respect 5 tie dome stic m ar- 
Iccts which have now emerged m 
London, but even with Euro¬ 
bonds success depended more 
often than not on salesmanship 
rather than trading capacity. 

Perhaps this points a way to 
the future for the, remaining 
securities companies in London. 
The eventual survivors may wefl 
be those who switch the ttnpha- 
sis from wholesale trading for 
the European time zone to the 
provision of fee-paying services 
for the whole world. This would 
be the final fulfilment of Big 
Bang’s promise. 

The author, an independent 
financial consultant, war for¬ 
merly a director of Phillips & 
Drew, the securities group. 


Anthony Parsons 


Year of the global spring 


I f I bad prophesied five 
years ago the actuality of 
the world scene at the end 
of 1988 I would probably 
have been locked up in a 
lunatic asylum, so great and 
unpredictable have the changes 
been. 

It took the Soviet Union the 
best part of two decades to 
develop, first under Khrushchev 
and then Brezhnev, from being a 
menacing European military 
superpower into a global super¬ 
power projecting its influence 
across the world, and especially 
in those regional disputes which 
followed decolonization of the 
European empires. 

Simultaneously with the emer¬ 
gence of this destabilizing ele¬ 
ment of East-West competition 
in the Third World, the zone of 
confrontation in central Europe 
froze. Effective nuclear parity 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, along with the 
entrenchment of Nato and the. 
Warsaw Pact, led to the clarifica¬ 
tion of the diplomatic ground 
rules between the two sides, as 
the Hungarians discovered in 
1956 and the Czechoslovaks in 
1968. The danger of a third 
world war erupting on the cen¬ 
tral front out of political mis¬ 
calculation receded. 

By contrast, the threat to 
world peace became greatest in 
those areas of the Third World in 
which both superpowers were si¬ 
multaneously involved and in 
which the policies of the regional 
states, unlike those of the Euro¬ 
pean members of Nato and the 
Warsaw Pact, were out of con¬ 
trol The Middle East has been 
the classic case in point Neither 
superpower was able to prevent 
the Arab-Israeli wars of 1956, 
1967 and 1973 from breaking 
out But once battle was joined, 
particularly in 1973, the US and 
the Soviet Union came close to 
being sucked into the conflagra¬ 
tion which had been ignited by 
the parties they respectively 
championed. 

By the same token, no one was 
able to prevent Iran from trying 
to subvert the Iraqi regime after 
the Iranian revolution of 1979; 
nor did the great powers (at the 
time on the worst terms) dis¬ 


suade Iraq from reacting by 
invading Iran in September 
1980, thus triggering off an right- 
year conflict not only in the 
Soviet Union’s backyard bnt 
also in the area containing 60 per 
cent of the world’s known oil 
reserves. 

Meanwhile, the United Na¬ 
tions had foiled to fulfil its 
original function as a forum for 
great power co-operation in 
keeping the peace. The Soviet 
Union came to regard it, except 
in the direst emergencies, as an 
arena in which to capture the 
hearts and minds of the non- 
aligned majority, while the US, 
by the early 1980s, perceived it 
as little more than a quarry for 
the mining of virulent anti- 
American propaganda. 

In 1988, the world has wit¬ 
nessed an astonishing reversal in 
this overall picture, largely as a 
consequence of Mr Gorbachov’s 
derision to reconstruct the stag* 
nant Soviet economy by, inter 
alia, permitting greater political 
freedom at home and disentan¬ 
gling the Soviet Union from 
expensive foreign commitments 
inherited from ihe Brezhnev era. 

In central and eastern Europe, 
the glacier is beginning to melt 
and an unfamiliar landscape is 
emerging. Local nationalism is 
reviving strongly in most of the 
territories of the undecokmized 
Russian empire, and a similar 
effect is being frit in the eastern 
European sphere of influence. A 
small start has been made in the 
reduction of the nuclear arsenals 
of the two' superpowers and a 
reduction in conventional ar¬ 
maments may be on the horizon. 



A fter 30 years of freeze, 
statesmen on both 
rides are confronting a 
degree of fluidity 
which is already chal¬ 
lenging the convention^ wis¬ 
dom in which the stasis of the 
past has been grounded 
Equally dynamic changes are 
taking place across the spectrum 
of regional conflicts, dem¬ 
onstrating dearly the correlation 
between the obduracy of parties 
to disputes and the level of 
external support. Seemingly in¬ 
soluble crises are beginning to 


unwind The Vietnamese are 
withdrawing from Cambodia, no 
doubt in the realization that 
Soviet financial support is no 
longer a certainty and that 
Russia is moving towards 
rapprochement with China. The 
Soviet Union is withdrawing 
from Afghanistan (another bone 
of contention with China), an 
adventure which has cost so 
much in lives and money, with 
only the remotest possibility that 
a communist government will 
survive in Kabul In Brezhnev’s 
tune that would have been 
unthinkab le. 

Another welcome surprise has 
been the agreement conduded 
under American mediation for 
the withdrawal of Cuban forces 
from Angola, linked to South 


African acceptance of the United 
Nations plan for Namibian in¬ 
dependence. The West has been 
putting pressure on South Africa 
for years to decolonize Namibia 
but the presence of 50,000 
Cuban troops in Angola has 
formed an impenetrable ob¬ 
stacle. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Soviet Union has told 
the Cubans that it is no longer 
prepared to foot the bilL In this 
fresh configuration, all the par¬ 
ties are suddenly showing un¬ 
expected flexibility. 

The ceasefire in the Iran-fraq 
war is further evidence of the 
impact of the new climate in 
East-West relations. For the first 
time ever, a Security Council 
resolution (No 598 of 1987) was 
formulated jointly by the five 


permanent members of the Sec¬ 
urity Council, adding weight to 
its authority. Had this irame- 
work for peace not been avail¬ 
able for both sides to turn to, it is 
unlikely that the war would have 
ended, although a peace treaty 
still looks remote. 

Even that most obstinate and 
dangerous of conflicts, the Arab- 
Israrii dispute, is changing to a 
more favourable shape with the 
Algiers derisions of the Palestine 
National Council Yasrir Ara¬ 
fat’s statement to the United 
Nations and American accep¬ 
tance ofa dialogue with the PLO. 
It is widely believed that Soviet 
pressure on hardline PLO ele¬ 
ments has played a part 

On the wider front the United 
Nations, which hit rock bottom 


at the beginning of the decade, is 
reviving. In the contexts of 
Afghanistan, the Iran-Iraq war 
and Namibia, the US has 
realized its value as an in¬ 
strument of mediation and a 
catalyst for peaceful settlement 
Gorbachov has reversed tradit¬ 
ional Soviet policy by pledging 
support for UN peace-keeping 
and calling for the strengthening 
of the role of the secretary 
general, formerly seen in Soviet 
eyes as little more than a puppet 
of the Security Council It is a 
truism that when the super¬ 
powers cooperate the UN 
works, and vice versa. Today’s 
omens are more favourable than 
they have been for years. 

I am no optimist I have 
spent too many years wres¬ 
tling with the problems 
mentioned above for that 
In all these areas, only the 
first steps have been taken: there 
is much rocky country ahead, 
and in the Palestine problem 
there is an immense legacy of 
emotion, hatred and genuine 
security concern to be overcome. 
There are other problems which 
show no sign of movement. For 
example. President Mengistu of 
Ethiopia has yet so far as I 
know, to receive the Gorbachov 
treatment over Eritrea, while the 
West’s timid attempts to per¬ 
suade President Botha to aban¬ 
don apartheid in South Africa 
have yet to make headway. 

However, it can be said that 
the danger of another super¬ 
power confrontation suddenly 
blowing up over a regional 
conflict has greatly diminished. 
This is very important Some 
politicians are already talking as 
though the cold war was over. 
This is obviously premature. 
Anything could happen as the 
eastern European glacier melts. 

De Tocqueville got it right 
"Only consummate statecraft 
can enable a king to save his 
throne when after a long spell of 
oppressive rule be sets out to 
improve the lot of his subjects.” 

OTfcnmNwvpaean.lttt 

Sir Anthony Parsons was British 
ambassador to Iran. 1974-79, 
and permanent representative at 
the United Nations. 1979-82. 
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ON THIS DAY 


A decade ago it seemed as if 
selective secondary schools bad 
been consigned to the dustbin of 
history. The grammar schools 
were rapidly disappearing, 
sneered at by the bien-pensant, 
hounded by the Labour Party 
and ignored by the Tory 
establishment. 

Those who pointed out that 
grammar schools had provided 
unique opportunities for able 
working-class children, who ar¬ 
gued that comprehenrives in 
middle-class areas would be 
rather different from those in 
working-class areas, or who won¬ 
dered why egalitarians so often 
sent their own children to in¬ 
dependent schools were dis¬ 
missed as decrepit educational 
Pbwellrtes. 

In the last few years the 
situation has changed dramati¬ 
cally: the much-trumpeted vic¬ 
tory of the comprehensive lobby 
now seems little more than a 
temporary advantage. The 1988 
Education Act has established a 
framework for the re-introduc¬ 
tion of selection, and the New 
Right is dictating the terms of 
the educational debate. 

For once, popular opinion is 
in sympathy with the radical 
agenda. A recent survey, British 
Social Attitudes, revealed that 60 
per cent of the population sup¬ 
ported the return of grammar 
schools. Although the Act does 
not bring back the selective 
system, it will introduce a much- 
needed dement of competition 
into the state sector. Local 
education authority monopolies 
will be broken up, forcing suppli¬ 
ers of educational services to 
compete for customers. 

The transfer of power from the 


authorities to individual schools 
under the Act means that, for the 
first time, heads and school 
governors will manage their own 
financial affairs. Schools will be 
financed according to the num¬ 
ber of pupils on their rolls: the 
more pupils the more cash. They 
will have a self-evident incentive 
to perform well and attract 
pupils. At the same time, open 
enrolment will free parents to 
move their children from bad 
schools to good. 

More radically, schools are to 
be encouraged to opt out oflocal 
authority control and become 
slate-funded (grant-maintained) 
independent schools; parents are 
to sidestep the educational 
establishment and regain control 
over their children's education. 
Competition will be further in¬ 
creased by the foundation of city 
technology colleges, funded part¬ 
ly by the Government and pertly 
by industry. 

The most prominent feature 
of the educational system over 
the next year or so will be 
competition between schools for 
pupils. But in the longer term 
this will be matched by equally 
vigorous competition between 
pupils for schools. Some local 
authority schools will perform 
much better than others, and will 
attract large numbers of ap¬ 
plicants. Despite the incentive to 
raise their income by increasing 
their enrolment they will be 
forced to be selective; good 
schools cannot remain good 
schools if they are filled to 
overflowing. 

Grant-maintained schools, 
which may well become hugely 
popular, will be allowed to 
recruit their pupils from outside 


their local catchment area—that 
is, to select them on the basis of 
their intellectual ability rather 
than their place of residence. 
And if city technology colleges 
are as successful as their proto¬ 
types, the “magnet” schools in 
the United States, they will be 
vastly over-subscribed. 

All this will make the wide¬ 
spread re-introduction of some 
sort of selection unavoidable. 
The main problem for successful 
schools will not be whether to 
select but how to. Schools will 
rightly differ in their choice of 
methods: the main point of 
recent reform is to encourage 
competition and variety. But 
most headmasters will instinc¬ 
tively opt for a combination of 
three well-established methods: 
teacher reports, interviews, and 
attainment tests. 

There is much to reco mm end 
all three methods. Teachers* 
reports record opinions formed 
by trained adults over a number 
of years. Interviews allow teach¬ 
ers and governors to form vivid 
personal impressions of their 
potential pupils and their par¬ 
ents — and give them some idea 
of their commitment to ad¬ 
vanced education. Attainment 
tests provide solid evidence of 
children's levels of knowledge, 
and therefore of their ability to 
tackle the secondary school 
syllabus. 

But these standard methods of 
selection all share an important 
disadvantage: they are biased 
towards the well-off Teachers’ 
reports favour children who 
cause little trouble in class — 
notably girls. Interviews favour 
self-confident children and af¬ 
fluent parents: polish and poise 


are often mistaken for real 
ability. Aptitude tests reward 
previous training rather than 
intellectual promise. Talented 
children from poor homes may 
well do badly in these teas — 
teachers will describe them* as 
difficult, interviews will make 
them ill at ease, examinations 
will reveal their poor prepara¬ 
tion — while well-behaved child¬ 
ren from cultured homes may 
sail through, and then turn out to 
be dunces. 

Traditional methods of selec¬ 
tion certainly have their uses, 
but to ensure that no talented 
child is overlooked they need to 
be supplemented by a ample but 
highly accurate device: the 
intelligence test 

IQ tests are more accurate 
than any other method of select¬ 
ion. They measure aptitude 
rather than achievement - 
capacity to profit from future 
instruction rather than previous 
educational experience — and 
they predict success in a wide 
range of mental tasks. Because 
they are impersonal and objec¬ 
tive, they do notdiscriminate for 
or against children on the 
grounds of sex, race or dass. 
Because they are less culture- 
bound than other examinations 
they “read through” the veneer 
of social dass background, 
revealing talent in children from 
uncultured families and expos¬ 
ing weakness in the children of 
educated parents. 

Headteachers who are con¬ 
cerned to give all children a fair 
chance of winning a place in 
over-subscribed schools cannot 
afford to ignore IQ tests. 

The author is afelfow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 


In the present era of complete 
sexual equality in education, the 
a tt itu de of our older universities 
to women early this century 
seems hard to credit. 


UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
FOR WOMEN 

To the Editor of The Times 

Sir — Your readers may have 
noticed in your University news 
that on December 20 Trinity 
College. Dublin, conferred the 
degree of MA on 19 women, and 
that of BA on 20 of the same sex. 
These ladies were not alumni of 
the college, but were students of 
women’s colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. They had there 
passed University e xam in ations 
which would have entitled them 
to degrees had they been men, 
bat could not graduate because 
both Oxford and Cambridge, 
while giving women the advan¬ 
tage of University teaching, 
examimtinn. and place in the 
dass lists, refuse to recognize 
thefftraining by a degree. Trinity 
College, Dublin, has generously 
and wisely determined to remove 
its restrictions on the graduation 
of women students taking its own 
academic course, and will until 
1907 admit to ad eundem degrees 
the qualified Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge women students now left 
out in the cold. How prized these 
distinctions are. particularly by 
those who are professional teach¬ 
ers and to whom academic rank is 

of more than sentimental value, 
m shown by the eagerness with 
which lifrigHfih women have ac¬ 
cepted ths Dublin offer. 

Ihe Clothworkera’ Company 
have for many yean promoted 
the higher education of women at 


the older Universities by granting 
scholarships at Girton, Newn- 
bam, and SomemDe, arid have 
much regretted that their schol¬ 
ars after creditable and some¬ 
times brilliant University work < 
should cpxxt there colleges without 
the titular academic stamp so 
much desired by the students. 
The company have therefore 
resolved to pay the fees of their 
former Oxford and Cambridge 
scholars who may take the ad 
eundem degree of BA at Dublin, 
and they do so with the desire of 
emphasizing their sense of 
present unfairnes s to women 
students. 

The Clofoworkers have done 
their share in aiding many forms 
of education, and the wide range 
of their sympathies and the 
practical labour which they have 

“JP*®** “en expended in the 
study of administrative methods 
give their opinion some weight is 
this matter, it is certain that the 
bamets will some time be re- 
“oved; the difficulty lies in 
“fennimng the form which foe 
chimp shall take and foe share to 
be allowed to women in Univer¬ 
sity counsels. 

' mtcreat * of women’s 
«ncatmn, a very important 
consideration to the couEtryrt 

ouefifrfK t “Py!“ ae questions 

SSJkSu! Ifi?* hy Oxford and 
J-ambridge without delay. While 
human nature remains what it», 
Je Prospect of a definite aca- 

foe right to 
wear a fostmefave academic drew 

*? 2,**”** women from 
Oxford and Cambridge to other 

dom, all of which now acrent 
women as graduates. 

Sir - your 

WILLIAM BOUSFTKLD. 
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BACK TO THE JURY 


No one can doubt that the Guildford case has 
become a legal nightmare, as difficult a tangle 
as any Home Secretary has ever had to 
unraveL Mr Hurd is now expected to announce 
a decision early in the new year. 

The continued detention of the four pris¬ 
oners convicted in 1975 of the Guildford IRA 
bombings is an injustice, not because they are 
certainly innocent but because they have not 
had a air and proper trial before a jury in 
possession of all the available evidence. T ins is 
die heart of the argument Lords Devlin and 
Scannan delivered in The Times last month. 

When the case was last reviewed by the 
Court of Appeal, they claim, the judges 
usurped the function of a jury by mahng 
determinations of fact, relying on a stretched 
interpretation ofa section ofthe 1968 Criminal 
Appeal Act as their basis in law. And that 
interpretation, if taken as a precedent, is, they 
believe, a fundamental threat to the system of 
trial by jury. 

Mr Hurd has been asked, by distinguished 
delegations, including one archbishop, two 
former Home Secretaries and the two Lords 
themselves, to refer the case back to the Court 
of Appeal. But that by itself would not 
necessarily put right the injustice, for the court 
could again set itself to decide what a jury 
might have thought, according to the same 
flawed interpretation ofthe 1968 Act, instead 
of ordering a retriaL 

Even a retrial of the Guildford Four would 
still be in isolation from the related Maguire 
“bomb factory” cases. Though they essentially 
all form part of the same extended picture, 
legally they are separate. But it cannot possibly 
be believed that the Maguire group (no longer 
in prison) were guilty if the Guildford Four 
were innocent 

The Guildford cases rest wholly upon 
uncorroborated confessions by the accused, 
later withdrawn. Evidence has recently become 
public that one of them, Richardson, had been 
given a drug injection shortly before she 
confessed. Hus evidence has not been consid¬ 
ered by a jury, and should be; it could well be 
enough to persuade a jury that her confession, 
at least was unreliable. And that throws 
further doubt on the other confessions too. 

Responsibility for the Guildford bombings 
was subsequently claimed by an admitted IRA 
gang, who claim ed when they too were arrested 
that they knew nothing of the Guildford Four; 
this evidence has also not been considered by a 


MESSAGE OF THE MARSEILLAISE 


Nothing more emphatically underlines the 
momentous character of the French Revolu¬ 
tion than the quarrels it can still generate. Its 
heroisms and brutalities, its real claims to 
revolutionary status, and even its duration 
remain matters of dispute. 

Did the popular revolts of 1789, and the 
famous storming of the Bastille, usher in the 
political culture of the modem democratic 
state, a model for all the world? Or had the 
administrative and institutional transforma¬ 
tions begun, as Alexis de Tocqueville noted, 
under the artcien regimd! 

Can we celebrate the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Citizen (to give the 
celebrated document of August 1789 its full 
title) and dismiss the Terror of 1793, Year 1, 
the decisive break with the past, as an 
aberration? Or must it be seen from its elitist 
beginnings to its Jacobin bloodlettings as an 
integral whole? 

For Marxists, it was a bourgeois affair, a 
clash between landowners and capitalists 
important principally as starting the long 
march, through the uprisings of1848 in Europe 
and the first “Communist” revolt, the Paris 
Commune of 1871, to the triumph of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in 1917. In a 
mirror image of this reasoning, some modem 
historians lave seen in it “the first ofthe peat 
socialist and totalitarian national launderings 
which have whitened the twentieth century”, 
precursor of Nazism and Stalinism. 

These arguments and others, still rehearsed 
with passion in contemporary France as it 
prepares to celebrate the Revolution's bi¬ 
centenary, make the politicians’ choice of just 
what to celebrate a question of considerable 
delicacy. 

There is a sense in which the last 200 years of 
French political life have been a continuing 
political experiment, an attempt to tame and 
absorb the history of its Revolution. A 
hundred years ago, after a century of military 
dictatorships, two emperors and three mon- 
archs, France effectively accepted that the 
Revolution was over. With the defeat of the 
monarchists and the establishment of the 
Third Republic, this was true, in the sense that 
the form of French democracy had finally been 
established. But the Revolution remained 
unfinished business: the uncompromising 
assertion of the Declaration that “Men are 
bom and remain free and equal in rights” had 
yet to be translated into institutions with which 
the French could feel comfortable. 

France was, and remains, a fascinating 
amalgam of a highly-stratified and yet egalitar¬ 
ian society. It is open to all the tal ents: d ie 
Ecole Nationale d'Administration, its premier 
forcing house for the top echelons, is no upper- 
class preserve, and the best lycees, financed by 
the State, are its Etons. But however mer¬ 


itocratic, the “orders” find a place in society so 
. stable as to s^m,. .to...a British eye, almost 
• Elizabethan. • 

It retains many of the hallmarks of a 
centralized, dirigiste State, bequeathed in the 
economic field by Colbert, who created from 
the top, as minister to Louis XTV, a national 
industrial policy, and descending in the 
political arena from the Roi Soleil, the 
revolutionary dictatorship and Napoleon. Yet 
it defines itselfc as a nation, very much in the 
terms of the stubborn individualism of a 
citizenry equal in rights. 

Bastille Day 1989 will in fact be dominated 
by the State in its majesty, as France plays host 
to the Western summit For the year, the 
Government has selected themes — the 
declaration of the rights of man, and “Europe’ 
— which will, it hopes, generate the least 
dissent The first theme is an obvious choice: if 
only partially what the Revolution was 'about’, 
the declaration is what most people would 
prefer to celebrate. 

Even the theme of “Europe” may address 
the central issues squarely. The integration of 
the European market in 1992 could accomplish 
the part of the Revolution which was, in some 
eyes, never begun, dictating a relaxation ofthe 
State's tightly centralized controls over the 
levers of economic and financial management. 

Politically, too, there is a perceptible 
loosening ofthe reins of the State. It is no small 
revolution to hear a socialist prime minister 
talking, as has M. Michel Rocard, about less 
government. Simultaneously, and not fortu¬ 
itously, there are signs of a softening of the 
polarization between left and right which could 
mark the be ginning of the end of the 
Revolution. 

The prominence in current politics of 
centrists, like President Mitterrand himself M. 
Rocard, and M. Raymond Baire, and the still- 
hesitant development of the' politics of 
ouvenure, suggest the beginnings of a non- 
confrontational balance: and the popularity, 
with the French themselves, of the politics of 
cohabitation suggests a readiness to put ancient 
quarrels behind them. 

But the bicentenary remains, as this week’s 
articles in The Times point out, a commemora¬ 
tion of a political cataclysm which has 
reverberated for beyond the confines of- 
national politics. Time has now separated the 
ideas and symbols from the squalid reality of 
the violence which followed the storming of 
the Bastille. The American Revolution, with 
its own declaration of rights, may have 
predated the French. But Liberte at the 
barricades, leading the people, remains in the 
imagination of the world a symbol of the 
assertion of individual liberty which speaks a 
message of triumph to which the world still 
listens. 
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jury, and also ought to be. The fact that the 
Court of Appeal thought it would not have 
persuaded the jury to change its mind should 
be neither here nor there, as Lords Scannan 
and Devlin have pointed out A jury might — 
or might not - uphold the Court of Appeal's 
view that they were all in it together—foe IRA 
unit and the Guildford Four hangers-on. The 
point is that no jury has a chance to 
consider either the Court of Appeal's version of 
the Guildford bombings, or that presented by 
the IRA gang. Neither was available at the 
original trial 

The Maguire cases rest almost wholly upon 
scientific evidence, only thinly corroborated by 
ambiguous further evidence a gain«^ some of 
them. The link between the two is that the 
police raided the Maguire household only on 
the basis of a tip-off from one of the Guildford 
Four after his arrest The source ofthe tip-off 
was not known to tire jury in the latter case; 
and it cannot in any circumstances qualify as 
evidence, either for or against the accused. But 
it is why no reasonable person could at the 
same time believe in the Maguire’s guilt and 
the Guildford Four's innocence. If none of the 
Guildford defendants had anything to do with 
the bombings, it is extremely unlikely that they 
could have known where the bombs came 
from. And so, logically, there had to be 
something wrong with the scientific evidence 
against the Maguire group. Indeed there are 
forensic experts who have raised doubts 
precisely to that effect 

So what is the Home Secretary to do? He can 
decline to do anything at alL That would fly in 
the face of fresh facts and be plainly unjust 
Secondly, he has the right to recommend the 
use ofthe royal prerogative, a procedure whose 
justification is precisely that it can deal with 
the sort of rare combination of circumstances 
that have arisen here. But this solution should 
only be pursued if the Home Secretary feels 
that the case for mercy, on the new evidence, is 
overwhelming, sufficiently so to justify over¬ 
riding normal process. 

Lastly, he can return the case to the Court of 
Appeal in the hope that new frets would be 
tried by a new jury. Besides being the most fair 
and logical outcome, it would go to the heart of 
the broad issue raised by Lords Devlin and 
ScarmaiL A Home Secretary who wanted to see 
a frill retrial before a jury could not guarantee 
that the court would take his hint But it would 
be in the interests of justice that they should 


Poverty in Africa 

From Sir Bryan Thwaiies 
Sir, Lord Vernon asserts (Novem¬ 
ber 29) that the "’problem of 
unrestricted population growth— 
is the root cause of the environ¬ 
mental crisis" This certainly 
represents a currently fashionable 
view of the world ecology. I 
suggest, however, that it is too 
simple-minded by half. 

First, it is in the nature of 
creation that populations, in the 
medi um term, adjust themselves 
to conditions — and often in 
unpredictable and indeterminate 
ways. The variation of the birth¬ 
rate in England over the last 200 


years is a splendid example of this 
truth. 

Second, there is no such thing as 
the environmental crisis; rather, 
there is a whole host of environ¬ 
mental problems whose inter¬ 
connections range from the very 
strong to the very weak. Again, by 
the nature of things there is neither 
a single cause nor a single solution 
to these. 

Africa (which was Lord Ver¬ 
non's first concern) exemplifies 
this: overall, it has a low density of 
population — about half that of 
Europe — and yet is enormously 
rich in natural resources and, 
given the will and the organis¬ 


ation, could easily feed the whole 
world. 

That population growth is the 
root cause of the environmental 
crisis is fast becoming a myth 
winch is dangerous in two ways. 
First, it implies the falsity that, if 
only we could stabilise the popula¬ 
tion, then all would be well. 
Second, it totally ignores the 
overriding effects of political in¬ 
stability, totalitarian regimes, 
corruption, and inadequate phys¬ 
ical, social and economic infra¬ 
structures. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRYAN THWAITES, 

Milnthorpe, 

Winchester, Hampshire. 


From the Director of the National 
Office of Animal Health Ltd 
Sir, Your excellent leader (Decem¬ 
ber 27) provides a valuable sum¬ 
mary of the events leading up to 
the imminent US/EEC trade war. 
However, by calling for more 
scientific evidence it overlooks the 
surfeit which already exists. 

You remind us that the 
Commission’s own committee of 
experts, chaired by Professor 
Camming, was s ummari ly dis¬ 
banded only a few weeks before its 
final report was due in au tumn, 
1985. 

That committee continued to 
work is private and presented its 
findings at the 1987 British Vet¬ 
erinary Association congress, and 
published in the Veterinary 
Recordl Quite separately the Joint 
Experts Committee on Food Ad¬ 
ditives (Jefca) of the World Health 
Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization pub¬ 
lished their own finding* in 1987 . 
Both groups of eminent indepen¬ 
dent scientists gave the five con¬ 
tested hormones a “dean tall of 
health”. 

Perhaps of greater significance, 
in view of the current deadlock, is 
the feet that in the early 1980s, and 
before the European rnmmi«inn 
introduced its ban, the five hor¬ 
mones were separately approved 
for use in beef production by the 


medicine licensing authorities of 
all the mqjor livestock producing 
countries m the developed world 
— including the USA, the UK and 
a number of other EEC member 
states. Everywhere, in feet, where 
the medicine licensing process is 
protected from the influence of 
political expediency. 

The EEC ban contradicts this 
wealth of evidence and, at least as 
for as the US is concerned, de¬ 
mands that sovereign states out¬ 
side the EEC act unconstitu¬ 
tionally by Hanning the use of 
properly licensed products. 

What is now needed to break 
this deadlock is for the Com¬ 
mission to publish a positive list 
of hormones acceptable for pro¬ 
ducing meat to be sold in the EEC 
Longer term, there is a need to in¬ 
sulate the objective, science-based 
and legally-constituted medicine 
licensing process in the EEC from 
the feds and fancies of European 
consumer policies: until this is 
done the threat of further trade 
wars will hang over the Commu¬ 
nity's trade with the outside 
world. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROGER COOK, Director, 
National Office of Animal 
Health Ltd, 

3 Crossfield Chambers, 

Giadbeck Way, 

Enfield, Middlesex. 

December 28. 


From Mr Nicholas Drummond 
Sir, The Government's decision to 
allow Vickers to develop the 
Challenger 2 Mk II main battle 
tank (report, December 21) could 
easily be regarded as encouraging 
an analogous situation to the 
Nimrod AEW/Boeing AWACS 
fiasco of 1986-87. This is perhaps 
a justifiable comment, bearing in 
mind that service chiefs have 
staled a preference for the Ameri¬ 
can MIA1 Abrams over the im¬ 
proved Challenger. 

The proving period granted 
does at least show that something 
positive has been teamed from the 
Nimrod saga. More than this, the 
development of Challenger 1 in 
the first instance should be 
remembered since it was not the 
Government that funded it, but 
t h e late Sh»h of Iran. 

The British Army reaped the 
benefits of the Iran coup in 1979 
by receiving a windfell of some 
600 tanks originally destined for 
Persia. This turn of fete was at 
least fortunate for the Ministry of 
Defence since it killed two birds 
with one stone, by giving the 
Army a tank it badly needed, 
whilst allowing scarce funds to be 
diverted elsewhere (presumably to 
pay for Nimrod). 

The Royal Ordnance factory at 
Leeds, before it was taken over by 
Vickers, and Vickers itself, both 
have a long history and consid¬ 


erable expertise in tank design and 
development Unlike AEW tech¬ 
nology. Britain’s tank-building in¬ 
dustry has invented some notable 
technology, not least of which is 
the Cbobham armour used by 
both the US MI AJ Abrams and the 
German Leopard II ranks. The 
quality of Britain’s tank-building 
industry has spawned develop¬ 
ments other than just Challenger. 
The Indian Army, for example, 
uses the Valiant tank developed 
by Vickers. 

The success of Britain's tank- 
building industry in the 1970s 
means that it survived and was 
profitable without significant 
Government support. Investment 
is now required, not through 
i nadequ a c y, but due to supersed¬ 
ing technology produced by other 
countries who continued to invest, 
whereas Britain chose to divert 
funds it would have otherwise had 
to spend on tank development. 

The wisdom behind Mr Young¬ 
er's decision is that he is attempt¬ 
ing to preserve a worthy area of 
Britain’s international defence in¬ 
dustry. British engineers have 
accumulated considerable know¬ 
ledge and experience since they 
first designed the Type 1 tank, 
back in 1915. 

Yours feithfiilly, 

NICHOLAS DRUMMOND. 

83 Stanhope Mews East, SW7. 
December 21. 


Farm subsidies 

From Mr Aidan Harrison 
Sir, As a farmer I follow your 
reports and leading articles on the 
GATT talk* and rails for “free 
trade” in agricultural products 
with concern. Nobody, least of all 
formers, likes subsidies; but surely 
they have only been maA» necess¬ 
ary by two major in-buih obstacles 
to free, fair trade. 

First is the feet that formers 
seem to be doomed to buying their 
inpols—seeds, tractors, fertilisers, 
feeds and pesticides — at retail 
prices while their produce is sold 
at wholesale market prices. 

This is compounded because 
tite input-suppliers, together with 
the traders, processors and retail¬ 
ers of form mid food products are 
mainly vast, often global, con¬ 
glomerates which are able to man¬ 
ipulate prices in ways unavailable 
to formers. It is hardly surprising, 
then, that the last 30 years have 
seen an eightfold cut in the share 
of UK consumer expenditure 
reaching formers' pockets, bring¬ 
ing form income to a 40-year low. 

Is it any more s ur p ri sing to see 
our planet’s ecology threatened by 
the destniction of the Amazon 
rainforest to produce “cheap” 
bee£ or to read that vast areas of 
Australian far mlan d are turning to 
desert and that 13 tons of topsoil 
are lost in producing each ton of 
“cheap” wheat in dial free trade 
country (report, August 30,1988)? 

The whole economic system is 
fundamentally biased against the 
world’s formers, forcing them to 
bypass the basic precepts of good 
husbandry. Salmonella in eggs and 
nitrates in water are merely a 
foretaste of much more serious 
environmental costs to come. 
How do free traders see food 
prices reflecting the real cost of 
sustainable, healthy, h uman e 
fanning systems on a global scale, 
with a fair return to farmers? 
Yours faithfully, 

AIDAN HARRISON, 

Morrelhirst, Netherwition, 
Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Traffic troubles 

From Mr Nigel Seymer 
Sir, Paul Vailely (Spectrum, Dec¬ 
ember 6) sees the merits of “con¬ 
gestion charges” (road pricing) as 
a way to reduce car traffic and 
finance new rail facilities, while 
Paul ChannoD has argued that this 
is inegalitarian - which it is. 

Is there an egalitarian alter¬ 
native method of curbing car traf¬ 
fic that is socially acceptable? Yes, 
there is. The strategy applied in 
Washington, Houston and other 
US cities involves provision of 
“park and ride” parking lots out¬ 
side cities, official promotion 
(using large computers) of “car 
and van pooling” (ride sharing) 
and, the application of “HOV- 
only rales”. These restrict the use 
of certain roadways or certain traf¬ 
fic lanes during certain hours to 
vehicles carrying a certain mini¬ 
mum number of people; “HOV” 
stands for high occupancy vehicle. 

The fundamental transport feet 
about London is that some form of 
effective restraint on the number 
of cars must be introduced soon. If 
the roads were less clogged with 
cars, buses could move more 
easily; and an improvement ofbns 
services offers by fer the cheapest 
and fastest way of improving the 
public transport as a whole. 

Yours fefthfiilly, 

NIGEL SEYMER, 

63 EsmondRoad, W4. 

Mappa Msmdi sale 

From Lord Blake, FBA 
Sir, Your report of my speech in 
the House of Lords on Britain's 
treasures (Parliament, December 
22) contains an unfortunate error. 

I never said I was “sceptical” 
whether the sale of the Mappa 
Mundi “was the easiest way to 
raise money". On the contrary, I 
said that that was the easiest way, 
and that the Dean and Chapter of 
Hereford were “taking the lazy 
way out". Nothing said later in the 
debate leads me to think that I was 
wrong. 

Yours feithfiilly, 

BLAKE, 

House of Lords. 

Letters to the Editor should carry 
a daytime telephone number. They 
may be sod to a fax number — 
(01)7825046. 


A test of Palestinian promises 

From the President of the Herut From Mr Jack Camel 

Movement, Great Britain 
Sr, The Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr William 
Wal degrave, claims (December 
23) that the PLO charter has been 
superseded. If that is true, why 
does he have to rely on an article 
written by Mr Abu Sharif 

in an obscure publication? 

Sturdy such a momentous de¬ 
cision, if true, would have been 
announced by Mr Arafat, either al 
Algiers or at the Geneva UN 
meeting. 

In feet, Mr Abu Sharif like Mr 
Arafat, makes a completely arti¬ 
ficial distinction: on one hand 
they rtaim that the PLO has 
renounced all forms of violence 
and on the other they insist that 
the “armed straggle” for the 
liberation of Palestine most go on 
(report, December 19). 

Consequently, there is no need 
to test the veracity of the PLO's 
declarations; they are contradicted 
daily by their violent action. 

Yonrs feithfuDy, 

ERIC GRAUS, 

President, 

Herat Movement of Great Britain, 

143-5 Brondesbury "Park, NW2. 

December 23. 


From Dr Musa Mazzawi 
Sir, Lord Rothschild refers in his 
letter today (December 22) to 
Article 6 of the Palestinian Nat¬ 
ional Covenant which says: 

The Jews who had normally resided 
in Palestine until the beginning of 
the Zionist invasion will be consid¬ 
ered Palestinians. 

But he omits to mention that 
since the adoption of the Cov¬ 
enant in 1968 this provision has 
been changed. In his speech to the 
United Nations in 1974, PLO 
chairman Yassir Arafat said: 

When we speak of our common 
hopes for the Palestine of tomorrow 
we include in our perspective all 
Jews now living in Palestine who 
choose to live with us there in peace 
and without discrimination... 
we might live together in a frame¬ 
work of a just peace. 

This statement was also specifi¬ 
cally endorsed by the Palestine 
National Council. 

Yours faithfully, 

MUSA MAZZAWI, 

2 Paper Buildings, 

Temple, EC4. 

December 22. 


Sir, Foreign Office Minister Wil¬ 
liam Waldegrave (December 23), 
was naive to quote Bassam Abu 
Sharif: 

The Charter of the PLO... has 
been superseded by the decisions of 
•the PNC... endorsing a two-state 
solution. 

All of the 32 articles of the 
Pales tinian National Covenant 
call for the elimination of the 
Jewish State. Article 33 adds: 

This covenant cannot be amended 
except by a two thirds majority of all 
the members of the National Coun¬ 
cil of the Palestine Liberation Org¬ 
anisation in a special session f*Hwt 
for this purpose. 

As such a special session has not 
been held, and the Syrian mem¬ 
bers of the PNC boycotted the 
Algiers conference, the assurance 
of B»qa>m Abu Sharif is valueless 
as a PLO renunciation of the 
“charter”. 

It is also misleading of William 

Waldegrave to state that the PLO 
has explicitly recognised UN 
resolutions 242 and 338. The PLO 
has also explicitly rejected 242 by 
the unilat eral declaration of a 
Palestinian State with Jerusalem 
as its capital At the PNC con¬ 
ference the Chairman of the 
Political Committee, Dr Nahil Ali 
ShaTh, stated: 

There is nobody within (the ranks 
of) the Palestinian revolution who 
accepts resolution 242 as a solution 
of the Palestinian issue... (Algiers 
broadcast in Arabic, 1200 GMT, 
November 14, 1988, monitored by 
the BBC). 

Article I of the Covenant 
asserts: 

Palestine is the homeland of the 
Palestinian Arab people and an 
integral part of the Arab homeland. 

At the Algiers conference Yassir 
Arafat declared: 

The State of Palestine is an Arab 
State. It is an indivisible part of the 
Arab nation. 

Arafat speaks with two voices, 
one for his Arab League paymast¬ 
ers and another for the Western 
world. The PLO was imposed on 
the Palestinians as their “sole 
representative” by the Arab 
League, not in spite of, but 
because of its Palestinian National 
Covenant. 

Yours sincerely, 

JACKGARNEL, 

1 Sussex Court, Eaton Road, 
Hove, Sussex. 

December 23. 


Off-the-hook 

From Mr Arthur Hall 
Sir, Have any of your readers 
discovered unexpected uses for 
wire coal-hangers? Faced with 
residual leaves all over the lawn, 
even after careful raking, I found 
that by straightening out all except 
one shoulder, which bent into a 
handle, a rudimentary leaf-spiker 
could be formed in seconds. 

The prototype proved too flex¬ 
ible, but the Mark 2 version, from 
two Mark Is twisted together, is 
extremely efficient. The leaves 
gradually move up the wire to 
form a sort of vegetarian kebab. 
Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR HALL, 

49 flex Way, 

Goring-by-Sea, West Sussex. 

Crime and punishment 

From Mr D. A. Ferguson 
Sir, I am writing in response to Mr 
Kilroy-Silk’s article, “Punishment 
in duplicate” (December 23). 
Whilst I agree with Mr Kiiroy-Silk 
in that families of imprisoned 
criminals should not be punished 
or made to suffer lor the crimes 
their relatives have committed, I 
nevertheless feel that perhaps his 
comments should have been ad¬ 
dressed to “all would-be criminals". 

Before perpetrating the crime, 
the would-be criminal should 
address himself to the con¬ 
sequences of such action. If die 
consequences include social suf¬ 
fering and indignation for the 
family, then this should act as a 
great deterrent 

After aU, society should en¬ 
deavour to prevent crime in the 
first place; then the punishment of 
criminals and their families will 
hopefully, not be necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID FERGUSON, 

II St Andrews Road, 

B tundeUsands, 

Liverpool, Merseyside. 

December 23. 


Art on view 

From Mr Sandy Naime 
Sir, David Tudor-Pole (December' 
17) suggests that arts organisations 
should be supported from the sale 
of works from the Arts Council 
collection. The Arts Council 
collection is a loan collection and 
was never intended to be used 
other than as a source of paintings 
and sculpture available for public 
view. 

At any one time 70 per cent of 
the collection is on view, either as 
part of public exhibitions or on 
longer loan to public buildings and 
workplaces. The collection is a 
unique resource that makes high- 
quality modern British art avail¬ 
able all around the country. It has 
become so through the diligence of 
its curator and advisers in acquir¬ 
ing works with very modest fluids. 
Yours faithfully, 

SANDY NAIRNE 
(Director of Visual Arts), 

Arts Council, 

JOS Piccadilly, WI. 

December 20. _ 

Arms realities 

From Sir Gilbert Longden 
Sr, I think I hate the prospect of 
another European war as intensely 
as do ex-Monsignor Bruce Kent or 
Mr John Biffen (report, December 
16) but I believe, as they do not, 
that providence has placed in our 
hands a weapon which is more 
likely than anything hitherto de¬ 
vised to prevent one; and that ft 
would be unmitigated folly to 
discard it 

For suppose that every member 
of the United Nations were to 
renounce nuclear armaments, and 
assuming a fool-proof monitoring 
system, we should simply be bade 
in the days of conventional armies 
which in the past signally to 

prevent ever retaining wars. 

Yours sincerely, 

GILBERT LONGDEN, 

89 Cornwall Gardens, SW7. 
December 17. 


Guildford convictions 

From Mr Ludovic Kennedy 
Sir, 1 understand that the Home 
Secretary, Mr Douglas Hurd, may 
soon be coming to a decision 
about the three men and one 
woman convicted for taking pan 
in the IRA Guildford pub bomb¬ 
ings of 1974. 

Whatever remedial action he 
takes, I implore him not to send 
the case back a second time to the 
Court of Appeal Despite strong 
evidence at the last hearing there 
to show that the two IRA men 
who had admitted to planting the 
bombs had in fact planted them, 
and that the convicted four had 
nothing to do with it, the court's 
verdict was that the convictions 
were safe and satisfactory. What¬ 
ever new evidence after 15 years 
may have emerged from the recent 
inquiry is likely, in my view, to 
attract the same dusty answer. 

The roll call of those who have 
studied the case and no longer 
believe that the convictions are 
safe and satisfactory — among 
them Cardinal Hume and Arch¬ 
bishop Runcie, Lords Scarman 
and Devlin, Merlyn Rees, Roy 
Jenkins, Lord Fitt, as well as the 
prisoners' solicitor and the au¬ 
thors of two books on the case — 
can surely no longer be ignored. 

If the Home Secretary cannot 
bring himself to recommend a free 
pardon, he can still do what Willie 
Whitelaw did in the Luton sub¬ 
postmaster shooting case in 1980 
— order the prisoners’ immediate 
and unconditional release. After 
that, he might care to set up an 
independent inquiry, chaired by a 
judge or senior QC, but — because 
single judges in past inquiries have 
shown themselves to be safer on 
the law than the facts — with two 
lay assessors. 

Yours etc^ 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY, 

Ashdown, Avebury, Wiltshire. 
December 28. 

Hands off! 

From Mr B. H. Damazer 
Sir, The move by British Rail 
towards digital clocks (letters, 
December 13, 17, 21) would be 
seen as irrelevant were the trains 
to ran in accordance with the 
published times. I would have no 
objection to the use of an hour¬ 
glass, a long-case clock, a water 
clock or any other timekeeping 
device if delays were not so 
frequent an occurrence. 

Of 14 journeys made between 
Peterborough and London so far 
in December, seven have been on- 
time and the other seven a total of 
S3 minutes late: more than long 
enough to have completed another 
48-minute journey. These times 
have been measured by my wrist 
watch. 

Yours faithfully, 

B.H. DAMAZER, 

The Manse, East Street, 

Crowland, Lincolnshire. 

December 21. 

Relative values 

From Mr Martin Knapp 
Sir, Bereavement compensation 
now at £3,500 may be increased to 
£10,000 as a result of a private 
member’s Bill (report, December 
14). Recent libel settlements have 
included sums of £300,000, 
£500,000 and £ I million. 

That the evidential loss of a 
spouse or a child should attract so 
very much less in the way of re¬ 
paration than the arguable, as dis¬ 
tinct from the undisputed, loss ofa 
reputation reflects a society whose 
scale of values is sadly awry. 

Yours sincerely, 

MARTIN KNAPP, 

1 Brooking Bam, Ashprington, 
Tomes, Devon. 

From Mr Trevor Spavold 
Sir, Mrs Knapton’s fairy lights 

(December 22) are still wet behind 
the rare. Our set, purchased from 

the Leicester branch of British 
Home Stores at Christmas, I93s 
for the sum of 5s* is still goinJ 
strong. They brightened alfour 
wartime Christmases and I s till 
recall my childish wonder, at the 

Yours faithfully, 

TREVOR SPAVOLD 
28 Wilfred Place, 

Ashby-de-ia-Zonch, 

Leicestershire. 
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The cold dark dinosaurs of the Pole 


COURT 

AND 

SOCIAL 

COURT 

CIRCULAR 

SANDRINGHAM 
Lady Abel Smith has succeeded 
Lady Susan Hussey as Lady in 
Walling to The Queen. _ 

princess Alexandra will attend a 
charity premiere of Gorillas in 
the Mist at the Empire Theatre; 
Leicester Sq, on January 24, in 
aid of World Wide Fund for 
Nature - United Kingdom 
The Princess ofWales, Patron of 
British Red Cross Youth, will 
visit the society’s national head¬ 
quarters at 9 Grosvcnor Cres¬ 
cent, SWl, on January 26. 

The Duchess of York, Patron, 
the Combined Services Winter 
Sports Association, will attend 
their Alpine championships at 
Megeve, France, from January 
31 to February 3. ! 

Birthdays 

today 

June Marchioness of Aber¬ 
deen and Temair, 75; Sir 
Richard Beaumont, diplomat, 
76: Lord Beaverbrook, 37; Mr ; 
John Connell, former presi¬ 
dent, Distillers Company, 64; 
Mr Bernard Cribbins. actor, 
60; Genera] Sir Robert Fond, 
65; Professor L.CJ3. Gower, 
former vice-chancellor, South¬ 
ampton University, 75; Sir 
Simon Hornby, chairman, 
W.H. Smith, 54; Mr Gilbert 
Hunt, company chairman, 74; 
Mr GLH. Newsom, QC, 79; Dr 
Magnus Pyke, nutritionist and 
broadcaster, 80; the Right Rev 
Mark San ter. Bishop of 
Birmingham, 52; Sir Kenneth 
Sharp, accountant, 62; Mr 
Harvey Smith, showjumper, 
50; Mr Jon Voight, actor, SO; 
Sir Edward Williams, former 
commissioner-general. Expo 
88 , Brisbane, 67. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Andrew Johnson, 17th 
President of the USA 1865-69, 
1808, William Ewart Glad¬ 
stone, prime minister 1868- 
74, 1880-85, 1886, 1892-94, 
1809; Pablo Casals, cellist, 
1876. 

Deaths: Thomas a Becket, 
murdered in Canterbury Cath¬ 
edral, 1170; JacqueSrLouis 
David, painter, 1825; Charles 
Lamb, essayist, 1834; Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti, poet, 1894; 
Rainer Maria Rilke, poet, 
1926. 


News that there wns-thriring animal and 
plant life in the odd and dark Polar 
regions millions of years ago is at odds 
with the theory that a meteorite impact 
was responsible for the extinction of die 
dinosaurs. 

Dinosaurs have been believed in¬ 
capable of withstanding the unfriendly 
conditions that would follow such an 
impart, but fossils from Australia show 
that dinosaars may have been hardier 
than we Hi ink. Similar fossil deposits 
are already known from northern 
Alaska and Canada, so if Santa lived at 
the North Pole between 80 and 65 
mfllimi years ago, his sleigh votid 
probably have been pulled by a team of 

two-legged dinosaurs. 

Writing in the December 9 issue of 
Science, P.VJRkb, of Monash Univer¬ 
sity in Victoria, and colleagues describe 
fossO plants and animals from sites in 
southern Australia that had latitudes of 


within the Antarctic Circle (which is 
about 66 degrees Sooth). 

At that time, Australia was just 
beginning to separate from Antarctica 
and move nort h wards. The separation 
created broad rift valleys for a nim a l s 
and plants to colonise, valleys that later 


opened ap to form part of the Southern 
Ocean. 

Despite the southerly location, tree 
ring* in fossO wood indicate a cool, 
seasonal donate. The average annual 
temperature was low, perhaps less than 
5 degrees Centigrade, and there may 
have been frost and snow in the winter. 
Stands of conifers and ferns woe 
populated by a wide variety of insects, 
earthworms and other Invertebrates, 
and the rims and lakes were inhabited 
by shrimp, fish, amphibians, turtles and 
small plesiosaurs. The air was filled 
with pterodactyls as wdDl as birds—five 
feather impressions have been left in the 
rock. 

UK most p rO f U i ff p"t Ipnd animate 

were dinosaurs: there were at least three 
lrinda of small, two-legged herbivores 
called hypsilopbodontids, which were 
preyed cm by- carnivorous dinosaars. 
One of tbe hypsflophodaatids had an 
unusually large brain and pair of eyes, 
adaptations which the authors say 
suggest that it lived in the area all year 
round, not migrating northwards to 
avoid the Polar night The conditions 
were for more amenable than those at 
tbe South Pole today. Nevertheless, the 
Sun remained below the horizon for as 


long as two months every winter, and it 
comes as a surprise that dinosaurs conld 
survive such conditions. 

Some of tbe dinosaurs iden tified by 

the researchers are known from nowhere 

else, and others appear to be relict 

species-confined to the area longi 

their relatives elsewhere in the wond 
bad become extinct. TMs suggests that 
south Australia was a zoologically 
isolated part of the world, rather like 
Australia today. 

Tbe prevalence of remains of young 
dinosaars in the' Australian deposits 


Hungarian chess prodigy prepares to do battle 





* t '- > "'£■*-*. .* 4.1 





Jodit Polgar, the 12-year-old H ungarian whose pergonnance has shaken flue chess world this year, walks on the sands at 
Hacrinyc with her mother, Klara, before taking part as a last-minute entry in dm Foreign and Colonial Chess Tournament 
at Hastings. Jadit, who won tbe individual gold medal in the women's Chess Olympics m Greece earlier this month, win be 
fighting for first prize In the Challengers' group at Hastings, our Chess Correspondent writes (Photograph: Alan Weller). 


Bellamy criticizes 
‘tax’ for Lakeland 


Dr David Bellamy the bota¬ 
nist has criticized plans to 
impose a 'tax’ on visitors to 
the Lake District 

The campaigning naturalist 
says plans lo levy a SOp-a-day 
charge on Lakeland visitors in 
return for the pleasure of 
gazing across Windermere or 
walking the lanes and fells of 
Wordsworth country do not 
accord with the concept of a 
national park. 

The Lake District National 
Park Authority argues the tax 
would be a legitimate charge 
for the pleasures enjoyed by 
around 12 million visitors 
each year. 

Yesterday Dr Bellamy said: 
“The National Trust was set 
up so that people would have 
free access to the countryside. 
It appals me that people might 
have to pay.” Such a tax 
would be “another example to 
the World that Britain is an 
uncivilized country. Mrs 
Thatcher should turn around 
and have a hard think about 
what is happening to this 
country." 

Mr John ToothilL, National 
Parks Officer, wants the Lake 
District Special Planning 
Board to push a bill through 
Parliament which would give 
them power to impose the 
charge. It could be collected at 
the roadside from day trippers 
entering the area and be added 
to hotel bills for holiday¬ 
makers. 

The Lake District National 
Parks Authority has an annual 
budget of £3.5 million pro¬ 
vided by the Government, the 

Essex 

Sir Terence Beckett, former 
Director General or the Can fed. 
eration of British Industry, is to 
tv the new Chairman of the 
Council of the University of 
Essex. He has also been ap¬ 
pointed as a Pro-Chanccllor. 

Sir Terence will take up his 
duties next October when the 
present Chairman, Sir Andrew 
Stark, retires. 

Kcele 

GRANTS 

£125.406 over three years, from 
the Commission of the Euro¬ 
pean Communities to the 
Department of Communication 
and Neuroscience »n col¬ 
laboration with INP Grenoble 
for work by Dr W A Ainsworth 
on The investigation of auto¬ 
matic speech recognition based 
on physiological model of the 
auditory system. 

£88.020 over three years, from 
Multiple Sclerosis Society lo the 
Department of Postgraduate 
Medicine for work by Professor 
D H Foster and Dr J R Heron on 
.-I long-term sequential Study 
avrefaiing chemical variation, 
visual profile and immunologi- 
i a! status in multiple sclerosis. 
IS2.7S8 over three years, from 



Dr David Be 
into an and' 


: turning 
1 country 


local council and cash it 
generates by commercial ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr Too thill said: "Millions of 
tourists take pleasure out of 
the Lake District, so it is about 
time they put something back 
in. The landscape is being 
worn away all around us. We 
simply don't have the foods to 
repair the annual damage. A 
levy of this sort would raise 
between two and four million 
pounds." 

Mr Too thill has already 
won the support of local 
Labour and Tory MPs for a 
Bill in Parliament to impose 
the tax. 

Mr. Andrew Maxted, direc¬ 
tor of the Lake District Tour- 
istBoard said: “It would mean 

that people staying in hotels 
would be paying twice for the 
facilities in the Lake District. 
The hotels already pay busi¬ 
ness rates which obviously get 
passed on to their customers." 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr MLS. Cappell 
and Miss CX Hall 
The engagement is announced 
between Mark, only son of Mr 
M.D. Cappell, of San Diego, 
California, and Mrs C 
Cappell, of Matawan, New 
Jersey, and Carolyn, only 
daughter of Mr and Mrs 
B.C.M. Hall, of Stoneygate, 
Leicester. 

Mr CJ. Cote 
and Miss RJ. TnckweD 
The engagement is announced 
between Christopher James, 
son of Mr J. Cole, of Stoke 
Ferry, Norfolk, and Mis G 
Clark, of Hull, and Ruth 
Juliet, daughter of Mr and Mrs 
J. Tuckwell, of Good Easter, 
Essex. 

Mr J J.C. Mitcben 
and Miss SJVLL. Rothery 
The engagement is announced 
between Jonathan, eldest son 
of Mr and Mrs Charles 
Mitchell, of White Lodge, 
Day hills, Staffordshire, and 
Sara Mae, daughter of Mr and 
Mis Keith Rothery, of Held- 
head, Hinderton, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 

Mr J.G. Riddick 
and Ms JJVL Farley 
The engagement is announced 
between John Gordon, son of 
the late Mr J.W.G. Riddick, of 
Stirling, and Mrs D. Crockett, 

1 of Northamptonshire, and 
Joanne Mary, daughter of Mr 
P.F. Farley, of Cornwall, and 
Mrs D. Thompson, of Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr M.A. Smith 
and Miss BJVL. Howie 
The engagement is announced 
between Marc, eldest son of 
Mr and Mrs DJl. Smith, of 
Potten End, Hertfordshire, 
and Bridget, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr and Mrs RJF. Howie, 
of Oufton, West Yorkshire. 


Archaeology 


Lanfranc’s priory 
is to be uncovered 

By Norman Hammond Archaeology Correspondent 


Excavations in Canterbury 
over the next year will lay bare 
almost the entire plan of a 
priory founded nine centuries 
ago. Founded in AD1084 by 
Laufranc, tbe first Norman 
Ardtlnshop iff Canterbury, the 
priory held the relics of St 
Mfidied and St Editing, and 
was tbe home of Thomas a 
Becket in life and tbe site of a 
chapel dedicated to him after 
his martyrdom. 

St Gregorys Priory lay 
outside the Narfogate of 
Canterbury, serving a large 
hospital dedicated to St John 
the Baptist The hospital, the 
oldest in Britain, survives as a 
foundation, and among its 
remains is tire oldest continu¬ 
ously used latrine in tbe world, 
one of the two original 
mzmifrlnikfortbeiii^ 

The sight of tbe priory is 
being redeveloped by Town- 
scape Houses, and they are 
paying for an excavation by 
the Canterbury Archaeolog¬ 
ical Trust, under the direction 
of Mr Puol Bennett, which 
will, be says, “reveal a com¬ 
plete priory, perhaps for the 
first time in British urban 
archaeology”. 

“Nearly all the principal 
buildings of the establishment, 
including the church, cloister, 
chapter house, dor mi tory, 
refectory and Prior’s lodging, 
lie within the area to te 
excavated, together with the 


University news 


5ERC to the Department of 
Communication and Neuro¬ 
science for work by Professor D 
H Foster on Early symbolic 
descriptions of spatial and chro¬ 
matic images in human and 
machine vision. 

£64,880 over three years, from 
ESRC to the Centre for 
Criminology and Department of 
Education for work by Dr P 
Carlen and Mr D Gleeson on 
Law. education and social con¬ 
trol: The case of non-school 
attendees. 

£60.000 from SERC lo the 
Computer Centre and the 
Departments of Chemistry and 
Physics for work by Professor C 
R A Catlow. Dr D Fmcham and 
Professor W Fuller on A 
transputer arrav for materials 
simulation and computational 
biophysics (a contribution to¬ 
wards the cost of computer 
equipment). 

£45.920 over three years, from 
NERC as a share of a collabo¬ 
rative award to the Universities 
ol Keete and Bath, and Univer¬ 
sity t olicgc London to the 


Department of Chemistry for 
work by Professor C R A Callow 
on Computer simulation of min¬ 
erals and their behaviour. 
£44340 over three years, plus 
360 hours Cray XHP from 
SERC to the Department of 
Physics for work by Professor M 
J Gil kin on The ab initio 
calculation of defect and im¬ 
purity energies and structures in 
solids. 

£44.230 over three years, plus 60 
shifts of SRS beam time, from 
SERC to the Department of 
Chemistry for work by Dr A N 
Fitch on Solid state structural 
chemistry by powder synchro¬ 
tron radiation diffraction. 
£38.165 over two years, from 
SERC to the Department of 
Biological Sciences for work by 
Dr Ruth Duncan on Inter¬ 
actions of soluble synthetic poly¬ 
mers designed as drug carriers 
with artificial and natural 
membranes. 

£34.740 over two years, from 
SERC io the Deportment of 
Postgraduate Medicine for work 
by Prolessor P Rolle on Elec¬ 


trical impedance tomography: 
methods for improving image 
quality. 

£33,180 over two years, from 
SERC as a share of a co¬ 
operative research gram awar¬ 
ded to the University and the 
Pharmaceuticals Division of 1C! 
which is to make a contribution 
of £55.269. to the Department of 
Biological Sciences for work by 
Professor J B Lloyd on Synthetic 
polymers for drug delivery: dev¬ 
elopment of lysosomatiy-aegrad- 
able polyesters. 

£28.080 over one year, from 
SERC to the Department of 
Economics and Management 
Science for work by DR K P 
Tribe on Commercial and eco¬ 
nomic science in British Higher 
Education 1890-1930. 

£22,600 from the DTI to the 
Department of Physics acting 
on behalf of the Staffordshire 
Design and Technology Centre 
for developing (with Midwlin 
Tyres PLO, a course in metrol¬ 
ogy targeted at personnel in 
industry. 

£20,015 from the West Mid- 


OBITUARIES 

RT REV RICHARD HANSON 

Learned theologian who had pastoral jar ^ 


The Right Rev Richard Pit- Bora in . D“h' i £. to'aadcinic. career by 

rick Crosland Hanson, former brought up m returnins 10 ^ 

BisboDofaogher in Ireland ditions of AagU^Insh culmr^ Bishop of Ooghcr, foe 

SdSto sSvdy heW he: was Anglican wh,ch 

Chairs of Divinity, or Thed- - JSJdof bridges Eire 

ogy, at Durham, Nottingham andtosThe Irish froubtebn^oW 
and Manchester Universities, George while he was there. Ini 973 be 

died on December 23 aged 72. Hewas educated at enwren- in some frustration 

Richard Hanson was in the his and came back to Engfand m 

classical tradition of eminent of bis appointment as 

Anglican divines. He was a toother,heacfoevcoa™ of Hlswn cal and Contero- 
first-raie scholar, with special firs*?- mraev porarv Theology at 

expertise in the early Fathers; ordained mlManchester University. He 
nastoraUy minded, so that the Church of_ ■;& ho hdd this post until bis retire- 


were hypsflophodoat nesting grounds, 
gjmiter to those unearthed in the early 
1980s in Montana by palaeontologist 
John Homer and his colleagues. He 
showed that hypsflnphodo ntid s and 
their close relatives, the duck-billed 
dinosaurs or hadrosanrs, often con¬ 
gregated in huge rookeries comprising 
thousands of individuals, rather like 
penguins do today. Homer found re¬ 
mains of dinosaurs in aO sta ges of 
growth, including embryos still within 
the eggs (Science Report, March 21). 

Henry Gee 

©Natare-Ttroes News Service 1988 


expertise in the early Fathers; 
pestorally minded, so that 
even as a Manchester profes¬ 
sor he had pastoral charge of 
two deaneries in the diocese; a 
«aqnm-h and convinced An¬ 
glican theologian and perhaps 
for that very reason a keen 
ecumenist — despite an early 
book subtitled A Dissuasive 
against the Church of Rome 
and blunt speaking on the 
Anglican Orthodox 
Co mmissi on. 

He wrote many books, some 
in collaboration with his 
distinguished twin toother. Dr 
A T Hanson. Among his 
better-known works are his 
life of St Patrick and Allegory 
and Event, his study on On- 
gen. His magnum opus in 
preparation for so many years. 
The Search for the Christian 
Doctrine of God, has only just 
been published. ' 


four years of parish Me* tic 
began his academic career as 
Vice Principal of Queen s 
College, Birmingham (1945- 
50). The pastoral experience 
of these early years coloured 
bis ministry for the rest of his 

life. , 

Persuaded to move to Not¬ 
tingham, after two years in the 
parish of Shuitleworth, he 
became a lecturer in theology 
at Nottingham University 
from 1952-62, gaining an early 
reputation as a foremost 
patristic scholar. 

In 1962 he was appointed 
Canon of Durham and 
Lightfoot Professor of Divin¬ 
ity. He prefe rred Not tin gha m , 
however, and after only two 
years he returned there as 
Professor of Theology (1964- 
70). 


Manchester UmvmityJHe. 
held this post nnul his retire¬ 
ment in 1984 and also acted 
throughout this, penod 4S 
Assistant Bishop of 
Manchester. 

Excellent in personal rela¬ 
tions, especially with students. 
Bishop Hanson disliked both 
deviousness and cant, and 
preferred to speak bis mind 
whether to academic col¬ 
leagues or in Ireland or ax a 
member of the .Anglican 
Orthodox Commission. 

He could have made a more 
significant contribution to the 
episcopate as Archbishop of 
Dublin rather than as Bishop 
of remote and rural Clogher; 
but as a theologian he was 
emi nent in his own right. 

He leaves behind a widow 
and two adopted sons and two 
adopted daughters. 


HAL ASHBY 

Witty director who made Harold and Maude 


Hal Ashby, the American film 
editor and director, died on 
December 27 at the age of 59. 
He had been suffering from 
cancer. 

His work was notable for 
teddin g ambitious or difficult 
subjects, often drawn from 
contemporary American life, 
and treating them with a 
boldness of technique and 
barbed humour. 

As an editor he won an 
Oscar for In the Heat of the 
Night and as a director he was 
nominated for Coming Home. 

Bom in Ogden, Utah, in 
1936, he attended Utah State 
University and entered tbe 
film industry in the early 
1960s. His first important 
editing credit was on Tony 
Richardson's The Loved One 
and he went on to edit several 
films for Norman Jewison, 


The Thomas Crown Affair. 

He turned to directing in 
1970 with The Landlord, a 
satirical comedy about a 
young white liberal who buys 
property in a black slum, and 
followed it with Harold and 
Maude, in which the veteran 
actress Ruth Gordon played 
an 80-year-old in love with a 
20 -year-old boy. 

There was much acerbic 
humour, as well as uninhib¬ 
ited language, in The Last 
Detail, which starred Jack 
Nicholson as a naval officer 
escorting a young recruit to 



jail, while Shampoo followed 
the amorous exploits of a 
Beverly Hills hairdresser 
(Warren Beatty) during the 
election of President Nixon. 

Bound For Glory was a 
disappointingly indulgent 
biography of the folk singer, 
Woody Guthrie, but in 1978 
Ashby had a big commercial 
success with Coming Home. 
Charting the affair between a 
paralysed Vietnam war vet¬ 
eran and a lonely soldier's 
wife, it won Oscars for both its 


stars, Jon Voight and Jane 
Fonda. 

Jh 1979 Ashby directed 
Peter Sellers in his last im¬ 
portant role in Being There , a 
gently ironic fable about an 
illiterate gardener who unwit¬ 
tingly becomes a national 
celebrity. 

Among Ashby's later works 
were the gambling comedy. 
Lookin'to Get Out, which also 
starred Jon Voight, and the 
Rolling Stones' concert film. 
Let’s Spend the Night 
Together. 


main gate, service buildings 
and a substantial section of the 
cemetery”, Mr Bennett says. 

“Beside the church, prin¬ 
cipal danstral ranges and 
cemetery, the large precinct 
contained the home of Becket 
when he was Archdeacon of 
Canterbury to 1154: in 1227 
this structure became a chapel 
dedicated to St Thomas, and 
was still used as a citizens' 
gnild in 1462. St Gregory’s 
was trader the direct patronage 
of the Archbishops, who from 
at least the late thirteenth 
centHry kept their treasury 
and archives tfacsre," 

St Gregory’s was demol¬ 
ished after the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries in 1537, and 
only the Prior’s Lodging, con¬ 
verted to a house for archi- 
episcopal tenants, and the 
southwest tower of the church 
survived into the nineteenth 
century. 

The early stages of the 
excavation have uncovered 
more than seventy burials 
from St John’s Hospital, and 
substantial parts of the church 
and chapter house. The wall 
footings and floors are weB 
preserved, and Mr Barnett 
expects this to be among the 
more spectacular of the 
Trust's excavations. It will be 
open to tbe public, except on 
Sundays, until the end of the 
project next sranmer. 

lands Regional Health Au¬ 
thority to the Department of 
Biological Sciences for work by 
Professor J B Lloyd. 

£10,300 from Staffordshire 
County Council to the Depart¬ 
ment of Education for a GRIST 
evaluation project supervised 
by Mr D Gleeson. 

Up to £7,637 over one year, 
from the SERC Starlink Pro¬ 
gramme to the Department of 
Physics to partially support the 
appointment of a computer 
manager for the Microvax Com¬ 
puter operated by the Astro¬ 
physics group. 

The first MSc course in Optical 
Recording is to be introduced at 
Keele University in October 
1989. Fifteen scholarships have , 
been made available by the ! 
Training Agency who are fund- ' 
ing a two-year development 
period. 

Polytechnic news 

Mr Hugh Meytcalfe, former 
British Aerospace Deputy Chief 
Executive (Operations! has ! 
been presented with on Honor- I 
ary Doctor of Science degreee by 
Hatfield Polytechnic. ; 


DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 
Collector of old and new insect species 


The 10th Duke of Newcastle, 
who died on December 25 at 
the age of 68, was one of tbe 
most distinguished of modem 
British entomologists. 

He had succeeded to tbe 
title as recently as November 
4 on the death of his cousin, 
the 9th Duke. 

Edward Charles Pdham- 
Clinton’s interest in entomol¬ 
ogy started at Eton where it 
was fostered by Nigel Wykes, 
then a master at the college. 
After service as a captain in 
the Royal Artillery dining the 
Second World War, in which 
he saw service in Italy, he went 
up to Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge where he read zoology 
with entomology as his 
specialist subject 

On graduation Pdbam- 
Ointon joined the staff of the 
Royal Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh - now the Royal 
Museums of Scotland - where 
he was in charge of entomol¬ 


ogy until he retired in 1981. 

Although he was primarily a 
lepidopterist, his work there 
covered all orders of insects. 

His own. collection, which 
he has bequeathed to the 
Royal Museums of Scotland, 
is especially rich in British 
Microlepidoptera; he was an 
acknowledged expert on the 

Ftorhistir|af _ 

He confined himself to the 
British fauna and travelled so- 
widely that be could claim to 
have collected in every county 
in the British Isles except for 
two or three in Northern 
Ireland. He kept detailed 
records of all foe species, 
however common, which he 
encountered and had his di¬ 
aries ‘and notebooks copied 
and deposited at Edinburgh 
where they are available to 
students. 

He was an Associate Editor 
of Moths and Butterflies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


covering several families him¬ 
self as author in addition to 
his editorial duties. His wide 
knowledge, professional 
expertise, meticulous accuracy 
and lucid mind made him an 
invaluable member of the 
editorial team. 

- Pdham-Clinton added a 
number of species to foe 
British list and a small 
geleduid which he discovered 
new to science on the western 
beaches of Scotland is named 
Scrobipalpa clintoni in his 
honour. 

_ His wit, warmth and enthu¬ 
siasm made him an id**! 
companion in his favourite 
pasting a collecting holiday 
spent with a few close friends. 
He was a man of great charm 
and kindness, noted particu¬ 
larly for his observance of old 
world courtesies. 

He was unmarried is 
survived by his mother, Mrs 
Hennione Pefoam-Ointon. 


KATHLEEN MARY LINES 
High standards in children’s books 


Kathleen Mary lines, who 
died in Winchester on Decem¬ 
ber 24 aged 86, devoted her 
life to foe belief that only the 
best books are good enough 
for children and her influence 
in raising foe standards of 
these, both in editing and 
publishing, was incalculable. 

Bom in Edmonton, Can¬ 
ada, on September24,1902, K 
- as she liked to be called — 
pained as a children's librar¬ 
ian under foe exacting eye of 
Lillian Smith at Toronto Pub¬ 
lic Library. 

She came to England in the 
late 1930s becoming a consul¬ 
tant to the Oxford University 
Press children’s book depart¬ 
ment She helped to lay the 
foundations of the prestigious 


list later moulded and devel¬ 
oped by John Bell in the late 
1940s and 1950s. 

In 1946 foe National Book 
League asked her to prepare a 
supplement to their children’s 
list. 

The result was foe 
publication by foe Cambridge 
University Press in 1950 of 
Four to Fourteen, Kathleen 
Lines’s personal and an¬ 
notated selection of over 1,200 
books "from which a child’s 
Own library can be chosen". 

Four to Fourteen awoke 
many people professionally 
involved with children's 
books to tbe importance of 
high standards and it soon 
became the basic- selection 
tod for libraries throughout 


EITHNE DUNNE 


this country and the 
Commonwealth. 

In the mid 1950s The 
Sunday Times co mmissi oned 
her to select The One Hundred 
Best Books for Children. She 
m feet chose only 99, the 
hundredth book to be added 
by readers of foe paper. To her 

tlJSma y the overwhelming 
vote was for Prances Hodgson 
Burnett s The Secret Garde n, a 
book which she had always 
thought overrated. 

She was herself the compiler 
of a number of anthologies for 
ouldreo, notably Lavender’s 
g 1 *™* illustrations by 
rforold Jones. This collection 
or nursery rhymes possesses 
ttf.qmdity and distinction by 
which Kathleen Lines will be 
remembered. 


Eithne Dunne, the Irish ac¬ 
tress, who has died aged 71, 
was highly regarded in many 
major parts, even those 
agaiist her temperament, 
such as Nina in The Seagull 
which she played, among 
much else, with Micheal 
MacUammoir’s Gate Theatre 
Company on its 1956 tour to 
Paris, Egypt and Malta. 

Dining her career she was a 
natural leading actress, 
exceedingly quick and pro¬ 
fessional in all she did. 

Her work in Ireland at 
various theatres, the Abbey 


for one, though she was never 
ft permanent member of the 
company, was far better 
known than in En g lan d , 
Though she was successful in 
repertory - she acted at 
Nottingham and Bristol—she 
did relatively little in London. 

One ofher parts at Notting¬ 
ham was foe mother, Giosetta, 
in Christopher Frit’s summer 
comedy, A Yard of Sun (1970) 
which she played soon after¬ 
wards in London, at the Old 
Vk. 

She Is remembered m 


London, too, for her perfo 
!^°f foe doomed motto 
SJ? C ?% ha O’Brien 

n%JL Cheap Bunch of Nit 

Flowers - not perhaps 
compulsively attractive fab 
■^ne at the Arts Theatre i 

^e was also a televisio 
ftroess — Shaw’s Candid 
Imparts-and her fa 
rums included No Bestin 
Place, directed by Paul Rotte 

Jzms*** ^ 3010 

Healy who died i 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS & PERSONAL 


BIRTHS 


_ On December 25U». at 

Que«n Chari Drie s Hospital London. 
10 Jenny (nee Caldwell) and Peter 
(John), a son Thomas Quite. 


WMWWUD - on December 26th 
1988. Peacefully at Tneaarth, Corn¬ 
wall. Phyllis. Private cre mat ion. No 
flowers. Donations may Be sent to 
Orchard Vale Trust. Chenteton. 
Complon. Winchester so2l 2AS. 
Enquiries to Funeral Directors t. 
OQok. Fhtaaauth <Q3as 512131). 


GBAEST - On December poh^ , 
Maurice Lffltow aged 75 yean. 
Dearly loved RUSband of Josephine. 
much loved father of his four 
daughters and' his right sand 
chUdren. Funeral at 12.00 noon. 
January 5th. 1989, ai Bushbury 
Crematorium. Wolverhampton, Mo 
Dowers but donations tr desired to 
The Common Heoete 
Wolverhampton. 


MkAMM . On December SSrd 
Peacef^y m The HKtoy Nursing 
Home Irene tn£e Pinker) wife of ihe 
lato Prof WOtiam MacAdam of 
Leeds. Mother of Arthur. Douglas 
and Brenda. Service and cremation 
at Lawnswood Leeds on Thursday 
Derawbar -29th at 150pm. No 
flowers by request Donations If 
desired may he sent to Wheatfldda 


THOMPSON - On Dec. 28. 1988. at 
home m Fowqr. Cornwall. H e st e r 
Mary, wrtdow of Piera Cuchrttt 
Thompson, formerly of the Wood 
House. SMpboume. Kent mother of 
Roger. Deborah and Piers. 


On Dece m ber 26th. 
peacefully to hb sleep. Ewen 
Cameron Thomson C.N.G formeriy 
of Zambia and The World Bank, be* 
loved husband of Betty and much 
laved father and grandfather. Pit 
vale cremation, no flowera by 
request but donations 8 desired to 
The Royal Commonwealth Society 
far the Blind. Common wealth Home. 
Haywards Heath. RH16 3AZ. 


FOR SALE 


MORNING SUITS 

DINNER SUITS 
EVENING TAIL SUITS 
Surplus to Hire- For Sale 
BARGAINS FROM £40 
UPMANS HIRE DEPT 
22 Charing Cross Rd 
London WC2 
Nr Leicester Sq tube 
01-240 2310 


FANTASTIC 
ALPINE FUN!! 
for 

NEW YEARS EVE!! 

..jtertMi* allow moral 


31/12 1 wk from £199 
anarad Chalets - lunehune RMhM 
Fun for singles, cowan* croup* 

SKIWHIZZ 
0284 750505 

ATOL2283 



WELLS - On Dece mb er 23rd to JuUa 
inew Ormerod) and Antony, a son. 
Oliver John, a brother for Alexandra 
and James. 


WEST - On December 20th. to Jane 
•nee Norridse) and Stephen a 
daughter Elizabeth Mary, a totter for 


WISE - On December \9ttv 1988. to 
Martina fnfe Llndstrom) and Ste¬ 
phen, ihe gut of a beautiful daughter. 
Virginia SJgrtd Jenny Wsn-fe, a 
longed-for staler for Adam and EUoL 
With grateful thanks to The Special 
Care Baby Unit at Queen Charlotte's 
Maternity Hospital. 


DEATHS 


ADLER - On December 23rd 1988. 
suddenly. Dr Gerhard, aged 84. 
beloi ed husband of HeUa. father of 
Gabriel. Michael and Miriam Stone. 
Greatly missed by them and by his 
grandchildren. Funeral at Golden 
Green crematorium on Friday 
January i3th at 2-OOpm. NO flowers 
please. 


BROTHER ION - On December 26th 
1988. at home. Robert MAE.. 
husband of Ann. Thanksgiving 
sendee to be ann o u nced. Any 
donations gratefully received by 
Cancer Catv. Royal. Lancaster 
Infirmary. Lancaster LAI 4RP. 


BUNKER . Qn December 23nL 
peacefully to hospital. Lawrence 
Albert Bunker aged 81 years. 
Funeral service at St Mary's 
Church. Eaton Bray on Tuesday 
January 3rd at 250mn followed by 
cremation. No flowers. Donations, if 
desired, for St Mary's Church Organ 
Fund may be sett to SJUDUtenwre 
Ltd. 16. Old Road. Ltaslade. Ldghton 
Buzzard. Beds LU7 7RF. 


CHANCE - On December 24th sudden¬ 
ly and peacefully at home. Evie. wife 
of die late'Jack and stepmother'of 
Philippa. Goes and Mi chael. Funeral 
and flowers/ family only. D onations 
to Guide Dogs for the Btind 
Association. Memorial service to be 
announced later. 


FLEET - On December 23rd 1988. 
peacefully In her sleep at home hi 
Oxford. Norah Mary. MA D.PML 
formerly of St. Hughs College aged 
77 years. Donations if desired to the 
RSPCA. 


FRASER -On Tuesday 27th December 
1988 at the MUniyfleld Hospital. 
Edinburgh. LeUa of GfUstond Road. 
Edinburgh. Wile of the late Very Rev 
John A. Fraser, much loved moths' 
of Leila and CharUe and a tovtog 
grandmoUio- and greatgrandmother 
and sister. Service at Martonhall Cre¬ 
matorium. Edinburgh on Friday 
30ih December at 250 pm. No flow. 


FRITH - On December 20th. peacefully 
at Priory Nursing Home. Ascot 
Stella Mary, aged 81. 


GETMN - On December 26th. Sr 
Rtcbard Gethin. Bait, beloved 
husband of para Into Barnett) and a 
much loved father and grandfather. 
Requiem Mass at St Benetw. 
Kemerton on Saturday December 
31st at 2.00pm. Family flowera only 
please. 


GREEN ■ On December 24th. peaceful¬ 
ly In hospital John H. a Green FCA. 
Cremation at Eastbourne on Friday 
January 6th at 350 p.m. Flowera to 
Mummery Funeral Directors. 31 
Devonshire Road. Bexhffl-on-Sea. 


LLOYD - On December 26th 1988. 
peacefully after a short Utoess. Jane 
MarsoreL beloved wife of the late Dr 
J.H. Marshall Lloyd and dearly loved 
mother and grandmother. Funeral 
service on Thursday. January 5th at 
Ebeneser Church. Tywyn at 
11.30am. followed tay private 
cremation. FtunOy flowers only but 
donations if desired to the Robert 
Jones and Agnes Hunt Orthopaedic 
Hospital. Gobowen. 


LODER - On December 26th. peaceful¬ 
ly at Vicarage Gate Nursing Home. 
John Loder. Service at ST. Maty's 
Church. SeJbome. Hampshire at 1 x 
am. Tuesday January 10th. No flow¬ 
ers. Donations may be sent to: 
Distressed Gentle Folks Aid 
Association. 


LUARD - On Decembe r 24th at Penalr 
Nurstog Home. Trivo, Cornwall. 
Pixie, aged 88 years. Widow of 
Cmdr. WJB. Luard of Mawnan 
Smith. Funeral private, no flowera or 
tellers. Donations If deshed to Save 
the Children c/o C. Vincent 
Downing. 22. Market Street. 
Falmouth. Cornwall. 


LYSTER - On December 24th. 
peacefully at home, after a long 
illness. Cedi Anthony beloved of 
Heather. Anthony. Charles and 
Catherine, and Martin. Funeral 
Friday December 30th. 2.25pm at St 
Nicholas Church. BrockenhursL 


MATTHEWS - On Saturday December 
24th. 1988. at Ms home In Moseley, 
atrium Sham. Professor Dezds 
Mai (hews. CBE. beloved husband of 
Bery' (ChenuHn). private family 
cremation. Family flowers only. 
Donations If desired to The 
Secretary. Hamid Crawon Triatt. 14 
Klddeipore Avenue. Hampstead. 
London NW3 7SU. 



FGLKBWTON - On December 23rd 
1988. peacefully at home. David 
ChartesBethune. beloved husband of 
Gotten, devoted father of Julian and 
Sukey and a much loved grandfa¬ 
ther. Cremation private, memorial 
service at Yattendon Church on Fri¬ 
day. January 20th at 250pm. No 
flowers but donations if desired to 
The sue Ryder Foundation. Caven¬ 
dish. Suffolk. 


POWELL - On December 27th. peace¬ 
fully after a tong Alness borne with 
great bravery, at Llandovery 
HospftaL Rose Evelyn Woodwright 
Powen. of Carres Crimen. LlandeUo. 
Funeral at Narbeth Crematorium. 
1050 Saturday December 31st. 
Family flowers only, donations to 
The Woodland Trust, c/o D.W. 
Watkins. 17 Thomas Street 
LlandeUo. Dyfed, 


READ - On Decembo- 23rd 1988. 
peacefony at home. Helen Frieda 
OBE. aged 86. widow of Ernest Read 
CBE and co-founder of the Ernest 
Read Music Association. Loving 
mother of Jean and Jenmfav grand¬ 
mother and great-grandmother. 
Funeral private on 30th December 
2.00pm at The West ChapeL Golden 
Green Crematorium. Family flowers 
only. Donations at her request to the 
Helen Read Scholarship Fund send 
c/o AMadteyandSotn. 164 Malden 
Road. NW5. Commemorative ar- 
raogemetits to be announced. 


REDMaTDN - On December 28th. sud¬ 
denly at Dorset County HospftaL 
John Gordon, of Rose Cottage. 
Framptom. Dorchester, aged 79 
years. Husband of MoDy and father 
of Heather and Georgina. Requiem 
mass at Holy Trinity Church. Dor¬ 
chester on Wednesday January 4th 
at to am. followed by cremation at 
Weymouth. Any enquiries please to 
Grasstiy Funeral Sendees. 16 
Princes Street. Dorchester. Dorset 
" 6233a 


WATKINS - On December 25th 1988 
peacefully In hospltaL James Nowell 
beloved husband of Christine and fa¬ 
ther of Frances. Susan (deceased). 
Anne and Sarah. Funeral on Friday 
6th January as 250 pm at Christ 
Church. Copse Htn. Wimbledon 
SW20. No flowers. 


We desperately require 
quality one or two bedroom 
flats In Central and South 
West London for our waiting 
Corporate applicants. 

Quraishi Constantine 
01-602 8737 



WWTEHEAD - On December 26th 
peacefully at home. Cedi aged 87. 
husband of Mary and father, 
grandfather and greatgrandfather. 
Family (lowers only. Donations If 
desired to Catholic Children's 
Society. 49. Russell HUL Purtey. 
Surrey. Requtem mass at SL John 
the Baptist Church. Wesurftam at 
noon on Tuesday January 3rd. 
RJ.P. 


WORTON ■ On December 26th. 
suddenly at her home In Weyfxldge. 
Joyce (nte Langford), much loved 
wife of Alan for more than fifty 
years. Funeral service at Woking St 
John's Crematorium on Friday 
December 30th at 2 pm. Family 
flowers only. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


MEVRICK - A memorial service for Lt 
Col sir George David Eliott Tapps 
Gervfe Meyrick Bt MC, wm be held at 
St Mark's Church. HkjhcUffe at 
U .30 am on Monday January 16th. 


it Andrew's Church, rescued by the people of Bere Ferrers 

Village saves its 
Norman church 







\ Norman church has been 
aved from demolition after a 
0 -year crusade. 

Residents of the west 
5cvon village ofBere Ferrers, 
amed after Sir William de 
Terrors, fighting to keep their 
cloved but dilapidated 13th- 
entury St Andrew’s have 
used £85,000 through fetes, 
imble sales, water-sports 
vents, bonfire evenings and 
arbecues. 

But even the most steadfast 
ind-iaiser began to get dis- 
janened when investigations 
•vealed that the cost of re- 
jofing and other vita! 
‘storation was £300,000 or 
:ore. 

Then English Heritage of- 
red to pay three quarters of 
if overall cost of the work, 
iw due 10 be complete by 
isier. 

“Miracles do sometimes 
ippen — and English Her- 
ige was our particular mir- 
lc" Mr Robin Gallup, a 
tired farmer who set up the 
iends of St Andrew’s com- 
itlee. said. 

The church’s history began 
len Sir William de Ferrers 
ived at the tiny Devon 
ninsula. sandwiched be- 
cen the rivers Tamar and 
•.vy, north of Plymouth. 

Sir William, a chairman of 
.* Domesday Book com- 
jssion, began building the 


church, incorporating stained- 
glass imported from Rouen, 
and similar to that being used 
at the time on Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral, fragments of which 
remain. 

What is unusual about St 
Andrew’s is that its east 
window still bears the stained- 
glass likeness of Sir William 
and his wife, Matilda, 

Beneath, m Latin, is the 
inscription: “Sir William de 
Ferrers -1 made it” 

The building was completed 
hy Sir William’s grandson 70 
years later and a de Ferrers 
became the first rector. 

In the late 1200s, silver was 
found nearby and the area 
thrived. 

But the mines became 
worked out, tbeTavy sited up 
and the peninsula fell into 
“graceful decline" over the 
centuries, said Mr Gallup. 

The chuxich declined into 
disrepair until a restoration 
job in I871.lt has now been 
discovered that the 19th cen- 
tuiy timbers have rotted but 
that the medieval wood » as 
good as eve r. 

Air Marshal 
Sir Harold Martin 
A service of thanksgiving for 
the life of Air Marshal Sir 
Harold Martin will be held on 
Wednesday, January 4, 1989, 
at noon in St dement Danes. 


^wr^grrsfc. 7. ; v*- =" • ’ * 

‘We have all sorts 
who live here; 
cooks, 

civil servants 
...lawyers, 
priests, 
anyone...’ 

Jum jii ordinary wrti, you may think. Except ihai ihnr 
resident are hoindcu and live in houses made of cardboard 
bnxM. 


WATCH 
ITONIGHT AT 9.00 pm, BBC2 


Bccuht calk'd Crisis at Christinas, you may flunk 
our work has, tinislied tor the year. In Gut it's only jtot 
■brtjinnintf. 

tt> will be working throughout 1989 in 150 towns all over 
Britain. 

Helping ordinary people who arc living on ordinary sirms. 
Literally. 


1 I endow QLIO QL25 □£» E. 

j rohdp support Crisis aiLSiristnias in the year ahead, OR 
I Plruw debit my arrutim with the sum of £ 
l ; \«e^sA'ba. American E.^prcAi'DiacraCtub 
J (WtasrtMrtt /a nppiirnblr 1 


RICHARDSON • On DecCRitier 22nd. 

suddenly at Harefleid Hosplta]. 
Malar A.W.N (Jim) of FUmoUto. 
Onmwati. aged 60 years, 16/5th The 
Queen's Royal Lancers (reid). Dearly 
loved husband of Pamela and father 
of James. Virtute acquMtur monos 
(By valour honour ts acquired). 
Funeral service on Tuesday. 
January 3rd at 250pm at the 
Church of King Charles The Martyr. 
Falmouth. Family flowers only. 
Donations If desired to The British 
Heart Foundation, c/o T Cook. 4 
Quarry HUL Fahnomh. 


wmsoM - on December 2am. 
suddenly at his home in Great 
Miseenden. Doctor H Desmond, 
beloved husband of JO and father of 
Bill and Susan. Funeral at CJiiltem's 
Crematorium on Tuesday 10th 
at 1150 am- 


SIMPSON - The service of thanksgiv¬ 
ing for the late John Arthur Bland 
Snnmsoa win be held at StMary's 
church. Reepham. Norfolk on Thurs¬ 
day January 12th 1989 at 2-30 pm. 
No flowera please but donations to 
Cancer research or toe Royal British 
Legion (Reepham branch) c/o Peter 
Taylor Funeral Sendees. 85. 
Untoank Rd. Norwich. 


inmemoriam-war 


HODGSON - Frauds Everard - beloved 
ChuffV. Barrister. Air Gunner. 
RAFVR. GetaenltUCben Decanter 
29th 1944. So dearly loved. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTHORS - 
DOES YOUR BOOK 
DESERVE 
PUBLICATION? 

If so, expanding publishers are 
looking to extend their varied list. 
Write to: DepE TM16/3, 

The Book Guild Ltd. 

15 High Street, Lewes, 

East Sussex, BN7 2LU. 


IWKKENIUM 1 bad oat (Me to rtver 
with garden. narMng. Htgniy rec. etofi 
pw. Priory Management 01 940 4688 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


* IT’S ALL AT 
TRAJLHNDERS 


Mora low coat fUgfate via more 
routes to more destinations 
than any other agency 
PLUS 

• Fast, expert, high-teett sendee 

• Free worldwide hotel and car 

hire pass 

• Stopovers Just about anywhere 

Immunisation. Insurance 

Map and Book Shop 

TRAILFINDERS 

42-48 Earts Court Road 
London W8 6EJ 
OPEN 9-6 MON-SAT 
10-2 SUN 

LonghAuI FHghls 01-938-3366 
USA/Europe FUpbls 01-937-5400 
1st & Business Qa» 01-938-3444 
Government Ucemed/Bonded 

ATOL 1468 1ATA ABTA 69701 


★ AFRICAN SPECIALISTS* 

Low cod fares to Africa. Area. USA. 
Australia phis many nxm 
V. cheap travel insurance. 
Actess/Vba/Aniex/Dfneraaccested. 
AFRO ASIAN TRAVEL LTD 

Suite 233, lde/168. Regent fit-Wl 

TEL: 01-437 8255/6/7/8 

Late Sc group bookings welcome 


1ST CLASS 
CLUB CLASS 

For the on* deals 
Please contact the expects. 

SUNWORLD. TRAVEL 
(Established 1969) 

Sun world House 
26 West Street 
Ewan. Surrey. 

<037271 Z7E3e/2SG30/2M83e. 


LEGAL NOTICES 



RYAN - On December 25th, at 
Glen tosh House; Maam. Co. Gal way. 
Hugh, aged 84. formerly of 
woodhayes Road. Wimbledon. 
BurW look Diace at Oughurard 
Cemetery cm December 27th. 
Donations if desired to Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. PO Box 123. 
Lincolns ton Fields. London WC2A. 






YOUNG CHD5CA BRIDGE rittb and 
school UB4Q ase eras))- ret 01-373 
1066. 


CGFTCUl IDtSon fUgfHstandAMStoEu- 
rooe. USA * most aentmaem. fm tn- 
surnnoe on an tueusvi. nuenmar 
Travel Se nd ees Ltd: OI-73D 2201. 
AHTA 26703 1ATA ATOL 13S& 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FICTION/ARTS 


THURSDAY DFfEMBER 29 1988 


A Wave Of emptiness 

~ \ t drawings by glynn bqyd harte -««* how 


FIRST LIGHT by Peter Ackroyd 

A Jfi 

and also throi 
m The Timet 

The latest novel 
from the author 
of Hawksmoor 
and Chatterton 
will be published 
in the spring - 
ighout this week 
?, in six extracts 


Part 4: An archaeologist, 
Mark Clare, and a civil 
servant, Evangeline Tapper, 
have visited Farmer Mint, 
owner of the land in Pilgrin 
Valley upon which the 
excavation of a great tumulus 
is taking place. Meanwhile, 
an ageing comic, Joey Hano¬ 
ver, and his wife, Floey, walk 
on the beach, where Joey 
despairs of discovering his 
own past 

As die excavation continues on the 
site of the tannins, astronomer 
Damian Fail experiences dis lark¬ 
ing revelations in the observatory 
on Holblack Moor. 

Later that same night and, as the 
Hanovers slept, as Evangeline 
Tupper slept, as the Mints slept, 
Damian Fall sat in the darkness of 
the observatory. Squares of bright 
colour were reflected upon his face 
as he plotted the light curve of 
Aldebaran. On another screen he 
called up a model of the spectral 
emissions from the star, and he 
could see its shell of gases in a dark 
revolving sphere — the ripples and 
undulations in the surface of that 
sphere like the dunes and tumuli 
of die earth. But look, Damian. 
Look closely at the shapes being 
formed. Could it be true that I 
know this place? Coukl the star 
have taken on the shape of Pilgrin 
Valley? Yes. And look, it is 
moving 

Darkness. He has fallen forward 
or backward. He has not been able 
to hold himself against the power 
ofgravity. And yet what is gravity, 
except a wave of emptiness? It is 
not a “power” at all. Gravity is 
simply one aspect of a force which 
no one understands. But what of 
this chair? This observatory? They 
are no more than whorls or knots 
in the cosmic field, temporary 
patterns of energy like the changes 
in brightness across the surface of 
Aldebaran. The world and the 
visible universe are an irruption of 
stray matter into the vast nothing¬ 
ness. a relic of that inconceivable 
moment when space and time 
were created together, they are 
fossils brought together by the 
stellar wind that has blown from 
that first moment of fortuitous 
and unnecessary creation. 

Darkness. And 1 know that 
matter itself is a residue, an 
obstacle in the path of the perfect 
patterning of the cosmos, a slain 
upon the face of the original 
nothingness. Gravity cannot exist 
without objects; objects cannot 
exit exist without gravity; space is 
inconceivable outside of time, and 
time iisclf is only an aspect of 
space. And how much purer, if 
that force could exist without 
these spirals of space-time pierc¬ 
ing through it? Does the universe 
expand because it is yearning to be 
free of itself? 

Darkness. And yet the universe 
cannot escape from the relics of its 
origin — energy thrust into time 
and space and thereby “created” 
lumed into light and heat, slowly 
decomposing into visible being. 
The cosmos can no more reverse 
its fall into the dimensions of 
space and time than the world can 
discard the relics of its own 
development. That is why those 
huned in the tumulus are as much 
a part of me as I am of them. 
Everything is touching everything 
else, expanding outwards but still 


1VSS was European Film Year, 
when the best minds of European 
cinema — West and East — puz¬ 
zled to define the character of the 
continent's film culture, and to 
de\ isc strategics to defend it 
■against the omnivorous monster 
of Hollywood. For seven decades 
European film industries have 
struggled for economic existence. 
The argument of European Film 
Year was that the threat now to be 
faced is nothing less than cultural 
extinction. 

A group of directors including 
Bergman. Bertolucci, Fellini. Ang- 
clopoulos. Wenders and Richard 
Attenborough signed an appeal on 
behalf of Jheir European fellows. 
“We arc becoming more and more 
aware of how the written word is 
being forced from our lives by 
moving images, how Gutenberg's 
galaxv has evolved into the galaxy 
ofLumicre. 

“Films that conquer cinemas 
around the worfcf — and especially 
those broadcast via satellite - tell 
millions upon millions of viewers 
vur story, what wc wish to say 
... The danger, however, is that 
this could lead to cultural homo¬ 
geneity. a downfall in artistic taste 
and a pollution of the intellectual 
and spiritual values_ 


\ Spjnki 

Silver & Jewellery 

'ThA A n*p L imn.il 
kmcSrirj ljne l .,!<<ndiHiSV\| 
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mingled together. If a leaf were 
miraculously to disappear from a 
single uree the whole universe 
would be destroyed, because at 
that instant the balance of forces 
would be disturbed. 

Darkness. And L too, am an 
aspect of that ordeT, a relic of 
earliest creation which space and 
time have now woven together, 
nothing can happen to me without 
subtly altering the shape of the 
visible universe. I too am moving 
away through limitless space; I am 
part of that infinite expansion 
which seems to me to be an 
infinite horror. 

Darkness. But perhaps there 
were no stars and no planets, no 
nebulae and no constellations; 
perhaps they merely came into 
existence in recognition of our 
wishes and demands. And if there 
came a moment when no one on 
earth was studying the heavens — 
no child looking up in wonder at 
the stars, no radio telescope 
directed towards the distant gal¬ 
axies — what then? Was it possible 
that the heavens would then 
disappear? 

Yet I am not my self; 1 am as 
evanescent and as shifting as every 
other part of the cosmos, a 
fortuitous arrangement of parti¬ 
cles, a small plateau in the endless 
decomposition of space and time, 
a stasis in the struggle of forces 
which bas turned into matter. 

Darkness. And yet I am not 
matter; I am merely the space 
through which the forces of the 
universe pass, just as the billions 
of neutrinos pass through me in 
their journey across the cosmos. 1 
am of the same order of being as a 
gas cloud, or a constellation. 

Everything is watching every¬ 
thing else and now, as Damian 
looked up through the open dome 
of the observatory, he could see 
the stars quivering and dancing in 
the turbulent air. 

He wanted to flee. But where 
could he escape to? He could not 
flee to the sky. He knew that there 
was no sky. He knew that it was 
only fight which had been trapped.. 
Darkness stilL 

Damian, wake up. 

He is visited by Mark Clare, who 
has discovered certain odd inscrip¬ 
tions upon a stone slab placed 
against the entrance of die cham¬ 
ber grave. 

“There was something I wanted to 
show you.” Marie Clare picked up 
the photographs of the tomb 
markings, and held them out 
towards him. “You may under¬ 
stand it.” The dome was closed 
now, and the red lighting which 
ran around the interior of the 
observatory had been switched on. 

“Tell me the story,” Damian 
said. He had sensed the anticipa¬ 
tion in Marie's voice; it reminded 
him of something in himself; 
something which had once set his 
life in motion but which had now 
been Iosl 

He took the photographs as 
Mark explained how the engraved 
whorls and spirals had been found 
on the Wind entrance of the tomb, 
and he knew at once what Mark 
had discovered. “If this is a star 
map,” he said, “then here are the 
Pleiades.” He pointed towards 
seven marks, showing white upon 
the negative. “There is Alnath 
within them.” He pointed towards 



a blurred indentation, which may 
have been no more than a smear 
across the stone. “And here are the 
Hyades.” His index finger moved 
down to three smaller marks, 
joined by a trembling line. “And 
there — ” his finger encircled a 
much larger area of white, which 
must have represented some deep 
indentation in the surface of the 
blind entrance “ — there is 
Aldebaran, the great star. How 
odd that it should be preserved in 
stone like this." He put down the 
photographs. “Do you have a 
date?” 

“All the evidence suggests — ” 
Mark began to say and both men 
laughed at the phrase. “All the 


evidence suggests that the tomb 
was built around 2500 BC Can 
you tell me anything about the 
vernal equinox then?” 

“U will take a minute.” Damian 
went back to the computer, where 
all the information on the move¬ 
ment of the heavens was stored. 
On the screen a parallelogram 
revolved slowly; then all of its 
lines began to spin apart and a new 
pattern was formed. “At the time 
of the venial equinox in 2500 
BC,” Damian said, “those particu¬ 
lar stars were just visible upon the 
eastern horizon. Come and look at 
them." Mark went over to the 
console, but all he saw were small 
crosses shimmering upon the 


screen. “Your own map is more 
dramatic.” Damian said, “But the 
information is the same. The same 
night sky has been restored to us.” 

“And it means.” Mark said, “it 
means that the chamber grave was 
in alignment with the stars carved 
on its entrance. The tumulus 
points east, and from the crest of 
the valley you can see the ho¬ 
rizon.” He was now very excited, 
and his throat had become dry. He 
swallowed. 

“If that is so, then you have 
evidence of remarkable planning. 
The stone must have taken some 
time to carve, so these people — is 
that what they were?” 

“Yes. People." 



“These people must have been 
able to forecast the movement qi 
the stars as accurately as we do. 
He turned off the computer and 
for an instant Mark could see the 
Unwr model rushing away to¬ 
wards the sides of the screen¬ 
ed there is a grain of comfort in 
that,” Damian went on. He was no 
longer looking at Mark as he 
spoke. “At least I know the stars 
were really there, after all. Who¬ 
ever these people were, at least 
they saw the same light” 

And still the excavations continue. 


surroundings just how large Ibis 
tumulus was but at this moment A 
seemed to him to he immense, 
elaborate, incalculable. His whis¬ 
per might travel lor ever through 
the cold and the darkness. And so 
he was straddled between two 
worlds - the upper half o[hs 
bodv now within the tomb as 
eagerly he peered forward. the 
lower half still protruding hi the 
outer world. Part of him had been 
swallowed up. 

Now verv hesitantly an d very 
carefuliv. he tried to stand upright 
in the chamber, as yet be had » 


Ana sou me ejaavwums cunuHwc, m -—* - ■ v. ^ 

steadily going downwards nntfl the idea how low its. 
duuabertoznb is laid hare. Then he tclt it just abo> t h>shead. 


chamber tomb 

Mark was kneeling in front of the 
side entrance, so that his face was 
at a level with the opening within 
the stones; the cold seemed to be 
drawing him in. actually ingesting 
his breath, and for a moment he 
felt dizzy. He would have fallen, 
but he placed his hands against the 
ancient wall until he had recov¬ 
ered himself. Now there was no 
help for it: it was time to gt> 
forward. The space was just wide 
enough for him to pass through, 
but he only placed his head and 
shoulders between the stones; he 
did not want to walk upon the 
floor of the interior, not yeL He 
did not want to move inside the 
tomb. So he lay down within the 
entrance itself and peered into the 
small side chamber. 

Bright sunlight outside, but 
pitch blacknpss within. There was 
no smell of decay but, rather, the 
denser and more pervasive smell 
of old earth and old stone. With a 
start he drew back his head; it was 
as if he had confronted some 
living thing, trapped in the tomb 
but now rushing towards him. The 
sudden movement backward had 
precipitated him out into the light 
but be did not glance at the others; 
instead he looked down at his 
hands and clothing, because the 
smell of old earth and old stone 
already seemed to be dinging to 
them. Slowly be unhooked a torch 
from his belt, turned it on, and 
once more manoeuvred himself 
between the stones. He shone the 
torch within the darkness of the 
chamber, and its thin ray of light 
touched something on the ground. 
For a moment Mark dewed his 
eyes in terror; but the outline of 
this thing remained still even as 
the light played upon it, and he 
saw that it was a dish or basin of 
stone placed in the very middle of 
the chamber. There were no 
objects around it - no debris or 
scattered artefacts — and it occ¬ 
urred to him that this room might 
otherwise be bare. He placed the 
torch in his left hand, still with its ; 
ray focusing upon the bow] as if it 
might move or disappear if the 
light were not directed onto it, and 
with his right hand he felt the 
ground just inside the entrance 
where he lay. He had time only to 
sense flat stone, but this pavement 
was so cold that the sudden shock 
of it made him drop the torch; the 
clatter echoed through the small 
chamber and seemed to travel 
down the central passageway of 
the tomb, entering various rooms 
and recesses until quite suddenly 
it stopped. It was as if this echo 
had been muffled at some particu¬ 
lar point. 

The torch had not gone out but 
in the fell the beam had now 
shifted to expose the far wall 
facing Marie there was a stone slab 
here which seemed to block 
whatever entrance the. side cham¬ 
ber must once have possessed but, 
no, it was not completely blocked. 
The torchlight had revealed a 
circle of greater lig h t n ess, and he 
realized that this was the contour 
of a porthole carved in the base of 
the stone slab — a porthole which 
must lead to the central passage of 
the tumulus, and through which it 
was possible to enter or leave this 
small chamber. So at least he knew 
that, if he wished to, he could 
make further progress. 

To test the echo he had just 
heard he whispered “Hello” and a 
murmured “Hello” was returned 
from the chambers beyond: he 
knew from his own earlier 


Or rather, he sensed its presence 
- as he had noticed in previous 
excavations, the human body 
sermed quicUy 10 fit ilsdfmmita 
contours and limiiations oi these- 
ancient places. He was bent over 
now. the ceiling some five and * 
half feet above the floor he was 
crouching inside the tomb. He was 
the first to have entered this place 
for more than 4,000 years, and 
with that knowledge he acquired 

new energy. He shuffled his feet, as 
if at the beginning or end of a 
dance. And then he put the torch 
beneath his chin, so that its 
occluded beam travelled upward 
and turned his face — if there had 
been anyone to see it—intoa kind 
of gargoyle. Then he spoke some 
words into the cold air—inconsid¬ 
erable words, nonsense words, but 
words that reclaimed this place for 
human occupation. ”1 am making 
a mappemunde,” he said, and the 
phrase echoed through the tomb. 
And he felt pride - not pride in 
himself, for being there, but pride 
in the lineage and in the continu¬ 
ation. Pride in the words that 
issued from him but which had 
their origins among the long dead. 
In this enclosed space he sensed 
the closeness of worship but it was 
not just the worship of ancestors 
but, rather, the worship of time 
itself. The passage of time. And 
yes, this was a passage grave. 

When the tomb is finally revealed, 
the archaeologists discover a 
terminal chamber and within itthe 
remains of a hanged man. Bat 
there is something else, something 
for which Mark Clare returns late 
at night 

Mark Clare stood in front of the 
tomb but, in this darkness, it was 
difficult to see where the stones 
endtf and the sky began. He held 
his torch in his nght hand but he 
did not want to use it, not yet, and 
gradually the starlight revealed to 
him the true outline of the 
chamber grave. He had already 
dismantled the green canvas 
which proicricd it — he wanted to 
view the structure entire, as it had 
been on just such a night as this 
thousands of years before- 
He was trembling in die cold.. 
and even the crackling noise he 
made within his anorak seemed 
too loud; but then the silence 
enshrouded him, and he could not 
move. He had the strangest sensa¬ 
tion of being listened to. With an 
effort he walked across the 
forecourt and put his hands 
against the markings on the blind 
entry, feeling the whorls and 
spirals with his fingers. He knew 
no more than the people who had 
carved these shapes and. beneath 
the canopy of the heavens, on this 
dark night, they seemed to him to 
represent true knowledge. Now, 
when he looked up, he saw the 
same stars: there on the horizon, 
as Damian Fall had shown him, 
were the Pleiades. And there, with 
its front red glow, was Aldebaran. 

He walked slowly around the 
tumulus until he reached the small 
ride entrance between the stones: 
he knelt down and for a moment 
peered into the absolute darkness. 
Was his wife right? Was it now, in 
the most silent part of the night, 
when the tomb was most like its 
ancient state, was it now that he . ; 
would begin to resolve those 
problems which the excavations of .■ 
the day had revealed? What was , 
Kathleen's phrase? The soul’s 
midnight? He bowed his head and 
passed through the entry. 


TOMORROW: DISCOVERY AND LOSS 


British first-time and most senior film-makers had the best of it, says David Robinson of 1988, Europea n Film Year 

Neither a great vintage nor a dead loss 


“This innovative and often 
admirable ‘world power’ of mov¬ 
ing images is slowly threatening 
the existence of our European film 
culture. The cinema bom of 
Europe and for many years proof 
ofa continent rich in tradition and 
manifold in its ideals, a cinema 
which offered the world a know¬ 
ledge of what it meant to be a Eur¬ 
opean ... is slowly being driven 
from the screens of our movie 
theatres and televisions." 

The goal then must be “to 
protect European culture by 
promoting the true value of her 
cinematography so that k may 
receive its due attention and find 
audiences throughout the world” 

The first efforts towards this 
European cinema during the year 
included the inauguration of a 
European Film Prize, a European 
Film Development Fund, and ex¬ 
hortations to governments to or¬ 
ganize efficient mechanisms to en¬ 
courage film production — likely 
to fall on deaf ears in Britain. 

By and large the year’s Holly¬ 
wood production confirmed the 
Europeans' worst fears of “down¬ 
fall in artistic taste”. There was 
Friday the Thirteenth III. Rambo 
111 and Flesh-Eating Mothers. 
There was fruitful territory for 
socio-psychologists in the sudden 
eruption of films about magical 
return to infancy: Like Father. 
Like Son. Vice Versa. IS Again 


Bouquets, a Brickbat and a Salute to a Veteran 

The seasonal game of awards cannot be shirked, even in a lean year. I would propose: 
Best Film: Distant Voices. Still Lives (Terence Davies, —“~ 

GB) 

Best Actor: Don Araeche in David Mamet’s Things 
Change (US; opens in London March 3) 

Best Actress: the female ensemble in Distant Voices, 

Still Lives 

Best First Film: ex aequo: Miguel Pereira’s Veronico 
Cruz (GB/Argentina); Chris Menses’s A World Apart 
(GB). 

Turkey of the Year: Franco Zeffirelli’s The Young 
Toscanini (Italy). 

Guinness Record for the Oldest Working Director 
Joris Ivens, Dutch classic documemarist, who at 90 

completed Une Histoire de Vent in China. Mamet’s top man: Don Ameche 



High Hopes (opening next month) 
was a marvellous, wry social 
comedy about England here and 
now. The Oscar-winning camera- 


and, rather superior to its fellows. 
Penny Marshall's Big. 

Big was Hollywood’s second 
biggest box office success of the 
year, grossing $112 million in six 
months, against the Si 50 million 
earned by the runaway hit of 1988. 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit, in the 
same rime. Both, however, seem 
likely to be overtaken bv Savaged. 

In a different box-office league. 
The Last Temptation of Christ 
provided the major scandal of the 
movie year. 

Apart from these, the Holly¬ 
wood pictures that broke out of 
the conventions of situation com¬ 
edy, police thriller and schlock 


horror, to address a half-way 
grown-up audience, could be 
counted on the fingers. They 
might include Gint Eastwood's 
Bird, Barry Levinson’s Good 
Morning. Vietnam, Francis Cop¬ 
pola’s Tucker. Alan Rudolph’s 
The Modems and David Mamet's 
Things Change. 

Not that it was a year to go 
down in movie history anywhere 
in the world; and there was little to 
support optimism about the future 
European cinema. Biile August's 
classic literary adaptation. Pelle 
the Conqueror, and Ermanno 
Olmi’s spiritual parable.' The 
Legend of the Holy Drinker, -won 


the top prizes at the Cannes and 
Venice festivals respectively, but 
against minimal competition. 

Britain had as good a year as any 
country. The 77-year-old Ealing 
veteran Charles Crichton made 
his comeback with the biggest- 
earning British film in history, A 
Fish Catted Wanda (though the 
talent was British, the capital 
investment was American). 

One of the best and most 
original British films for decades, 
Terence Davies's Distant Voices, 
Still Lives won instant inter¬ 
national acclaim and swept up 
festival prizes. Mike Leigh's fust 
theatrical feature for many years. 

h 


directorial debut with A WorL 
Apart, a deeply-felt con de mnation 
of apartheid. 

And if Britain had achieved 
nothing else in the year, 1988 
would be memorable for the 
inauguration of the Museum of 
toe Moving Image, which (even 
though toe best papers still cannot 
get the name right) is toe world's 
most innovative and exciting 
museum of toe peifonning aits. 

The year brought its inevitable 
necrology. British cinema lost the 
actors Trevor Howard (71), An¬ 
drew Cruickshank (80), Allan 
Cutobertson (67), toe regal charac¬ 
ter player Abraham Softer (91); 
and five well-loved exponents of 
comedy, from different genera¬ 
tions and different schools: Mona 
Washbourne (84), Nat Jackley 
(79), Jimmy Edwards (68), 
Kenneth Williams (62) and Roy 
Kinnear (54). The German star 
Gen Froebe (75) was best known 
as the fat villain of early James 
Bond pictures. British directors 
who died during toe year were toe 
veteran partner ofMichael Powell, 
-Emeric Pressburger, and Douglas 
Hickox, whose films included* 
Entertaining Mr Stoane. 

The deaths of Colleen Moore 


(85), Lois Wilson (93), toe ex¬ 
quisite Irene Rich (96) and toe 
British designer Laurence Irving, 
who styled Douglas Fairbanks's 
epics, severed links with toe 
golden days of Hollywood silent 
cinema. Hollywood also lost two 
legendary columnists, Sheilah 
Graham, the peer of Hedda Hop¬ 
per and Louella Parsons and toe 
lover of Scou Fitzgerald; and 
Adela Rogers St John, who virtu¬ 
ally invented Hollywood gossip 
writing. 70 years ago, when she 
was “toe world’s greatest girl 
reporter". Also dead this year were 
four great cameramen who gave 
Hollywood films their look 
through the ’20s, ’30s and '40s: 
Lucien Ballard (84), Hal Rosson 

vkF®?** Fo5sc y (90) and Ted 

Voigtlander(75). 

Hollywood actors who died 
dunng toe year included toe 
cadaverous John Carradine (82), 
patriarch of a movie family, Ralph 
Meeker (67), the outrageous trans¬ 
sexual Divine (42) and Bonila 
Granville (65). 

John Houseman (86). writer, 
stage director, actor, and producer 
(of Citizen Kane, inter alia) was 
last seen on screen in Scrooged. 

Other deaths included the direct 
for Joshua Logan (79). Billy 
Wilders favourite co-writer 
I.A L Diamond (67) and Fred¬ 
erick Loewe (86) of Loewe and 
ixmer. Hollywood also lost two of 

Jvo n * w * s .V faces “ Heather 
O Rourice 02), toe little girt who 
was dogged by the occult through 
toip films of the Poltergeist cycle, 

<59 >- who cre¬ 
ated the ferocious, gnarled and 

® tnat ^ u S 1 of Thraw 

Momma From the Train. 
























































BOOKS 


Having sex 
on the brain 

Jonathan Meades reviews an unpractical treatise 
by a practical American anatomist who knows 
everything and feels nothing about human sexuality 

O ne of the few things most recurrent foiling of his that the genoridal programmes of 
that Dr Gonzalez- speculative essays: the erotic Idler, Kissinger, Pol Pot, eta, 
Crossi appears not to world he conjures is, if not an render abhorrence of Sade hypo- 
lmow is the archaic ideal, one that is curiously un- critical. His aberrations are 

Im*** ««■***% i'm >rtiiA !•»*> - - - a f ■«. . . . 




O ne of the few things 
that Dr Gonzalez- 
Crussi appears not to 
know is the archaic 
French locution je suis 
olleen Comouaiile, which means / 
been cuckoldetb, there are 
obvious variations such as die 
m'afait partir en Comouaiile. The 
jpain point is the pun on come, a 
horn — Which is the cuckold's 
mark (though, given the signifi¬ 
cance of ram and goat and, indeed, 
horn, it may seem a nun one). A 
secondary point, and no doubt a 
fortuity, for puns are notoriously 
Prone to being guided by homoph- 
ony, is that Cornouaille — which 
may be dittany, may be Cornwall 
— is, in either case, a peninsular 
land, somewhere for away, an 
exile. And, if we are to believe 
Gonzalez-Crussi, cudkoldry is a 
state of exile as well as a state of 
mythic horndoxn. 

Now, this exile — a banishment 
into paranoid secrecy and the sort 
of madiwtcs that Btinuel repre¬ 
sented in El — is not Rend; 
boredom however is, or can be. 
There exists a syndrome of patho¬ 
logic skin processes that prompt 
keratinous protrusions like horns. 
Such cancerous growths are im¬ 
probably caused by the psychotic 
jealousy assodable with cuckokiry 
(though the genetic map when it is 
complete may indicate otherwise), 
but they are sandy spars to the 
adulterous infidelity that is the 
cause of psychotic jealousy and 
uxoricide. To put it bluntly: if 
your old "tan has a horn growing 
out of his head you may find his 
appeal diminished happily 
consort with a geezer fortunate 
enough not to sufier coma 
cutaneum. 

I don’t say it’s likely, batrtcould 
be that the apparently sourceless 
myth had its origins in actuality, 
in a specific instance ofbetrayal of 
the infirm. GonzateOussi does 
not entertain this sort of possibil¬ 
ity, a neglect that characterizes the 


most recurrent failing of his 
speculative essays: the erotic 
world he conjures is, if not an 
ideal, one that is curiously un¬ 
sullied by practice. Again, to put it 
bluntly or crudely, the mundane 
congress of the mutually attractive 
(or desperately colliding) stems 
not to be worthy of his attention. 
Like some sort ofPfotouic pomog- 
rapher he forever pursues de¬ 
viations from the commonplace— 
the happy, recreative, sometimes 
reproductive acts that are the only 
link between the variegated per¬ 
sons on this planet don’t grab him? 

ON THE NATURE OF 
THINGS EROTIC 
By F. Gonzales-Crnssi 

Picador, £11.95 

he's interested in speciality acts, in 
the highbrow (and bizarrely sex¬ 
less) analogues of Five Go To Bed, 
Rover Gets It On With Trudi, and 
so on. This man warms to extreme 
states bat keeps than at a dis¬ 
tance. This was a pose that worked 
fide in Notes Of An Anatomist and 
fairly fine in Three Forms of 
Sudden Death, where his voyeuris¬ 
tic aestheticism rubbed up against 
subjects (freaks, taxidermy, body 
“language”, senility) that can, 
conventionally, be treated to 
exclusively cerebral scrutiny. 

It is not necessarily a condition 
of the aesthete that be be amoral, 
but h helps, usually. This Hippo¬ 
cratic aesthete addresses himself 
here, however, to a gamut of 
subjects that ought not to be 
dissociated from moral consid¬ 
erations. He must know this, yet 
he proceeds, with witting insou¬ 
ciance, to deal with, say, le 
Marquis de Sade as though that 
prolix loony and his dreary oeuvre 
existed in a void, merely suffixing 
to the piece entitled “the Divine 
Marquis" an inventory of cases of 
institutionalized sadism, and 
arguing with sophistical fatuity 


that the genoridal programmes of 
Idler, Kissinger, Pol Pot, etc., 
render abhorrence of Sade hypo¬ 
critical. His aberrations are 
mostly, however, more modest; 
but they still fed other than as self- 
referential exercises. 

There’s no illumination to be 
found in all this opacity. He knows 
everything and feels very little, his 
sponge ofa Rain quite overcomes 
Ins heart. His works lack a core; 
thqy are centrifugal; but they are 
buttresses in search of something 
to support. He seems to absent 
himself, something that his 
precursor Georges Batafile was 
either disinclined or too sage to 
do. When Gonzalez-Crussi writes, 
“It is a formulation of today’s 
male intelligentsia that the erotic 
must be opposed," he is 
presumptous if he believes that he 
speaks for anyone but himself; 
though he might have more 
accurately represented himself 
bad he written “evaded" rather 
than opposed. And evasion is the 
effect of fear; love is to be feared 
“because it produces a state of 
mind that is not subject to the 
command and moderation of the 
reasoning faculty”. 

G onzalez-Crussi is on 
the side of reason; he's 
also the victim of h— 
be allows this system 
of ratiocination a pos¬ 
ition of primacy in his approaches 
to the world. Given that what he’s 
dealing with here is partially, as 
someone once said, Greek myths 
rubbed on to the private parts, 
reason is maybe not the aptest 
instrument But is not this 
unwillingness to abandon reason 
also bom of fear? For who knows 
what will happen when the brakes 
are released? One thing's for sure 
— the writer, no matter how bard 
he may try to limit his self-licence, 
-will have to face his own eroti¬ 
cism. What we have here is too 
much pudeur and too little puden¬ 
dum. ne allows himself moreover 
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SnrrealistfcaHy erotic Self-portrait with Model (Sdbstbildnis mit ModeU), by Christian Schad, 1927 


to be circumscribed by another 
sort of evasion, that of the pre- 
Sadean literature that he liberally 
draws on — this is the source of 
much of his drcumlocution, of his 
genieelness. 

But if s also the partial source of 
the most persistent tension in 
these essays — the collision, pe¬ 
culiar to this author, of a wayward 
(you might say wrongheaded) 
literary sensibility with an insa¬ 
tiable scientific curiosity. The two 
should, of course, elide not collide. 
The prang occurs because Gon- 
zalez-Crussi’s professional patho¬ 
logical nous is incompatible with 
what be has to glean from such a 


gang of writers as Lope de Vega, 
Charles Baudelaire, and Walter 
Scott: “East is East and West is 
West! In our part of the world, the 
young at heart vibrate with emo¬ 
tion at the prowess of medieval 
knights, in tales by Sir Walter 
Scott.” They do? This assertion 
seems no less inventive than 
Scott's Middle Ages themselves. 
Again, readings of Anais Nin and 
Erica Jong lead him to a conclu¬ 
sion that is insulting in its 
generalization if not its sentiment 
and is odd only because of the 
unorthodox means by which it is 
reached: “Not bedding, but *a 
relationship’, is what women seek.” 


His gaugedly fantastical 
prospectus for the future of the' 
human generation is, since it has 
more to do with sd than fi, 
beguiling: he posits a not too 
distant future in which, as usual, 
the technical capacities of medi¬ 
cine are pushed to their full 
without any thought of the con¬ 
sequences, and a man is cut and' 
tucked so that he can give birth. In 
other words our corporeal choices 
win become even greater than they 
are today. Gonzalez-Qussi's tem¬ 
pered relief that he will not live to 
see his grandson give birth is one 
of his rare sentiments with which 
we can for once sympathize. 



Horrors without guide 


Is there a man behind the montage of ear icon-sorcerer? 

Blank facade 


David Hockney and his paintings 
seem to have been staring blankly 
back at us for so long. The man 
and the work are both brightly 
coloured and familiar, and both 
are so seductively accomplished: 
the artist in his chosen landscape 
of delight, and the paintings with 
the unmissable excellence of their 
draughtsmanship and the loveli¬ 
ness of their colours. 

Reacting against an impersonal 
abstraction, Hockney has pro¬ 
duced an art of unashamed 
personality. “Subjective" is an 
almost inadequate description of 
the long catalogue of his travels, 
loves, and friends of which his 
oeuvre consists. His life appears, 
always, effortlessly to unfold into 
his art If he pauses in a hotel 
room, he will draw bis clothes on a 
chair; if he lunches, he will take 
snaps and produce a Polaroid 
photomontage in which his own 
place card appears — “David 
Hockney" — as a sardonic asser¬ 
tion of the one eternal presence in 
this world. What a subject for a 
biography, you might think: the 
usual problems of relating life and 
work are dissolved from the 
moment you start Describing the 
life produces a running critique of 
the pictures. 

In fact, of course, that is just 
where the problems start and 
Peter Webb has sadly failed to 
solve any of them. For the pictures 
only appear to include a person¬ 
ality. Titty present a resolved 
world of imagery and meaning, a 
willed order that does not live or 
breathe. It is easy to see the details 
of a life through them, but 
impossible to know what such a 
life would feel like. 

Webb dutifully plays the game 
‘that Hockney has devised. The life 
is ploddingly mapped out in 
colourless and frequently gauche 
prose. The Hockney that emerges 
is, precisely, the silent, invisible 
inhabitant of the pictures. He 
works hard, he is good company, 
he was upset by the end of his 
affair with Peter Schkanger, and 


Bryan Appleyard 

PORTRAIT OF DAVID 
HOCKNEY 

By Peter Webb 
Outtto&Windus, £17.95 

he is always anxious to explain 
himself All of this we could 
expect And, inevitably, from this 
flat yet conscientious tale of 
travels, bouses, boyfriends, and 
art technique, the paintings 
emerge, sketched in with dates, 
places and people and the most 
superficial critical gliding hand. 

More interestingly, more 
convincingly, Webb also sees, 
though without developing the 
point a certain ruthless and self- 
promoting quality in his subject 
At the Royal College of Art 
Hockney gave his works long titles 
to take up the maximum space in 
the catalogue, and painted large 
canvases to dwarf the com¬ 
petition. Rather hazily realized, 
though undoubtedly there, is also 
a certain casual and possibly cruel 
assumption that those around him 
exist primarily to serve himself 
and his art This is hardly un¬ 
common among artists, but it does 
give to Hockney a whiff of life, a ] 
reality that the remainder of this . 
bland narrative of success lacks. 

The moral may be that Hockney 
has, at least for the moment, pre¬ 
empted biography. He is too 
glaringly obvious as the most 
successful provider of contem¬ 
porary icons. Amidst the pink and 
turquoise glow we cannot even be 
sure of his quality, only of his 
presence and of his undoubtedly 
‘dazzling sorcery. But there is a 
book waiting to be written. It 
would be about the concealment 
of Hockney behind the carefully 
fabricated mask that Webb ac¬ 
cepts as the truth. For the mo¬ 
ment, however, we must be 
content to believe he really is like 
that: painted in flat acrylic on 
transparent mylar, staring blankly 
back. 


Two narrative strands are en¬ 
twined in this absorbing, curiously 
distended work. One, where the 
author acts as editor, contains the 
voices of hundreds, speaking for 
themselves and for the minions 
who cannot speak, about the 
“hdT of the bookfs tide. The 
other comes from the author 
himself, in his capacity as writer 
and historian, suggesting conclu¬ 
sions or, more often than not, 
drawing them fbr the reader. In 
the parlance of social science, here 
Mr Gin analyses the data he has 
collected. 

The heU of the title and the 
ultimate source of Mr Gill's 
“data” is the KZ, or 
Konzentrationslager. from 
Thercsknstadt to Ti^rimka and 
Birikeiian, from the half-fife of the 
ghetto to the half-death of Ausch¬ 
witz, Nazi con ce n t rati on-camp 
survivors from 14 countries have 
given him their memories. Mir Gfll 
is everything they could have 
wished for in an editor: tolerant 
and even-handed, able to accom¬ 
modate differing views, reluctant 
to delete what to a less sympa¬ 
thetic eye would have seemed 
irrelevant or objectionable. As a 
remit of such sensitive treatment, 
these first-person narratives alone 
make this book worth reading. 

What is life like, under the 
conditions of freedom, for some- 

In 1735 Henry Fielding, the 
author of Tom Jones, was writing 
for and running his own theatrical 
company at the Haymarket. 
Among the players who worked 
for him was Charlotte Charke who 
with her bounce, good humour, 
and energy might have stepped 
out of one of Fielding’s novels. In 
fact towards the end of her life she 
also turned writer, producing 
three novels and a disarmingly 
frank personal narrative which 
time marie her name familiar to 
theatre historians. 

Faber have now republished her 
life story under a new title and 
with a co-author. Fldelis Morgan, 
herself an actress turned author, 
has divided Charlotte's narrative 
into chapters, each one followed 
by a thoroughly researched section 
called The Facts. This original 
formula enables Ms Morgan to 
correct her heroine's blithe indif¬ 
ference to dates and to substan¬ 
tiate her flightier stories; stories 
that up to now have ted research¬ 
ers to conclude that Charlotte was 
not only a trouble maker but a 
dissolute woman, “profligate”, an 
“unreliable witness" and, more 
recently, a practising lesbian. 
Fidelis Morgan sets out to move 
them wrong on all counts. 

Charlotte Charke was the youn¬ 
gest child of Colley Cibber, a 
cunning, selfish, and extremely 
successful actor-playwrigbt. When 
be discovered, not entirely to his 
satisfaction, that he had a bright 
tomboy on his hands he rather 
surprisingly gave bn a good 
education, “sufficient”, sbe teps 


Andrei Navrozov 

THE JOURNEY BACK 
FROM HELL 
By Anton G31 

Grajlon, £14.95 

one who survived the KZ? But 
every story is different, and every 
voice is equally believable. 

All the more unfortunate are the 
uses to which Mr Gill puts these 
“data" when he advances his own 
arguments and draws his own 
conclusions, especially as an his¬ 
torian. He describes “revisionist 
historians" in Gennany as “those 
who claim either that the camps 
never existed, or that nobody was 
ever gassed in them". That the 
camps existed, and that people 
were gassed in them, is a matter of 
fact, not of i n t erpr et ati on; those 
who deny this can hardly be called 
sane; much less historians. 
Equally, it is the case that the label 
“revisionist” has been used by 
some historians to discredit oth¬ 
ers, by associating their interpreta¬ 
tion of history with an obvious, 
absurd falsehood. Yet the sole 
transgression of the historians so 
described — one thinks of 
Tophsch, Nolle, Hfllgruber — was 
their discussion of National 
Socialism as a “reactive" phenom¬ 
enon, as a political panic pretip- 
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THE WELL-KNOWN 
TROUBLEMAKER 

By Fidefis Morgan 
& Charlotte Charke 

Faber. £19.95 

us proudly, “for a son instead ofa 
daughter". Her career should have 
been a starry one, and it began 
well, but Charlotte proved unruly, 
discarding her faithless husband 
and taking “French leave" twice 
from Drary Lane where her father 
was joint-manager. She then made 
the fatal mistake of joining the 
company of a man her father 
loathed, Henry Fielding. Only 23 
years old at the time, she might 
have survived these mishaps but 
for bad luck from which there was 
small chance of recovery: the 
Stage Licensing Act of 1737. 

This repressive law arose, di¬ 
rectly from a performance of 
Fielding's Historical Register of 
1736 (an 18th-century That Was 
the Week That Was) in which 
Charlotte incidentally was satiriz- 


itated by the growing Soviet 
threat. Right or wrong, a “re¬ 
visionist” is what every historian 
ought to be, never content with 
cliches, independently thinking 
and probing. Alas, a “revisionist” 
Mr Gill isnot 

The period of history in which 
Hitler's hell came into being 
remains, in many ways, a puzzle 
for many historians. The obliga¬ 
tory insistence in page after page 
of every book about the Holo¬ 
caust, including this one, that “it 
must never happen again" is no 
substitute for original thought. In 
fact, the mere recounting of the 
Holocaust's horrors unintention¬ 
ally helps to mythologize it, to 
think of it as an act of nature, to 
see it as destiny. Yet it was the 
work of man, and unless histori¬ 
ans can explain why it happened, 
it will happen again. It almost 
happened a gain: in Russia in 
1953, only the dictator’s death 
averted it It did happen again: Pol 
Pot's millions were buried alive. 

“It won’t make any difference to 
whether the Holocaust will hap¬ 
pen again,” says one survivor, 
speaking of the Holocaust mu¬ 
seum in Washington. Similarly, 
what Mr GilTs oral museum lacks 
is an authoritative gnide, able to 
distinguish between examples of 
man’s inhumanity to man and 
history’s ambiguities. 

ing her celebrated father. One 
evening the Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Walpole, was in the audi¬ 
ence. Outraged by what he thought 
was a disrespectful reference to 
himselfhe “climbed onto the stage . 
and immediately corrected the 
comedian with his own hands 
very severely”. Six weeks later foe 
new Licensing Act dosed down all 
the London theatres except Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden; new 
plays required a licence from the 
Lord Chamberlain; and Char¬ 
lotte's father disowned her. Redd¬ 
ing abandoned the theatre and 
Charlotte's association with both 
him and her father came to an end. 
She was “without a shilling in the 
universe". 

She had fighting instincts, and 
to dude the bailiffs (having 
charmed one of them into giving 
her his official hat as a disguise) 
sbe plunged with her eight-year- 
old daughter and a handful of 
wooden puppets into the crowded 
laqes, taverns, and fair-grounds of 
Hogarth's London. When the 
puppet theatre failed, she became 
a jack-of-all trades: shopkeeper, 
pastry-cook, streetsdler, and a 
strolling player in the provinces. 

She cannot be said to have won 
the fight but when she describes 
herself as “an odd mortal" who 
writes for “those who love to 
laugh" she emerges as an eccentric 
and a down whose rightful place 
was on the stage; not perhaps 
overly talented, but a zeal trouper, 
who at long last has found in 
Fldelis Morgan a spirited 
defender. 
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TROLLOPE AND 
CHARACTER 
Stephen Wall " 
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I f as Henry James once com¬ 
plained in a review, reading 
Trollope- is too often “like 
sinking into a gentle slumber", 
then Stephen Wall's book can 
claim a rare affinity with its 
subject: too often reading Trollope 
and Character is like dipping into 
gentle sedation. Worse still. Wall’s 
interpretations of the major nov¬ 
els tranquillize not only the 
reader, but Trollope himself. All 
that is best about Trollope — his 
tightly stacked ironies, his com¬ 
plex manipulations of the fallible 
narrator, the social satire which is 
searching but rarely searing - is 
diluted or ignored in favour of a 
thesis that praises the “selfless¬ 
ness” of his art: “so unobtrusive, 
so completely at his characters’ 
disposal” Above all, this book 
fails to address the major task of 
any self-respecting Trollope cri¬ 
tique, one that Raymond Wil¬ 
liams began in The Country and 
the City: why is he only a good 
writer and not a great one? 

The argument of this book — 
reasonably plausible and un¬ 
reasonably long - is that Trol¬ 
lope's attention to character is 
what is most important and most 
enduring about his art. Further¬ 
more, says Wall, his novels tend to 
move from the public issues of the 
age to the private issues of the 
individual so that the former 
begins to lose importance, dissolv¬ 
ing into the latter. These novels 
were “not mainly intended as 
works of social criticism” — it 
seems that Trollope must have 
chatted to Mr Wall about his 
intentions — but as studies of 
people. 

This is arguable — one has only 
to think of the intensely “public” 
The Warden, with its examination 
of the state of the Church, and its 
caricatures of Carlyle and Dickens 
— but there is a truth here. 
Unfortunately, the argument’s 
point of departure is also its 
destination: Wall goes no further 
than this banal thesis, and each 
new chapter is an old terminus. 
For a less generous critic, Trol¬ 
lope's fondness for the domestic 
density of life, his tendency to 
refract public and especially pol¬ 
itical themes through the private 
domain, might become the baas 
for a powerful criticism. 

Is it not Trollope’s cardinal 
weakness that he is unable to fuse 
a critique of his age with his very 
real insight into characters? Al¬ 
ways with Trollope there is the 
disappointment that he has not 
gone far enough: a character has 
been explored but not invaded as 
in Henry James; that worldliness 
has been satisfied but not savaged 
as in Dickens; that “public” ideas 
have been discussed but not 
dissected as in the George Eliot of 
Middleman Characteristically, 
Trollope complained in his Auto¬ 
biography of George Eliot’s diffi¬ 
culty and lack of “ease”. Trollope 
is certainly easier to read than 
Eliot - but also harder to admire. 
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Martin Dodsworth called it 
“generous, idiosyncratic, appealin 
He praised its “admirable 
concision, extremely well-chosen 
quotations and pungent 
judgments" 0 

He was talking ahout Alastair 
Fowlers A History of English 
Literature (Basil Blackwell. 

£17.50). But he could just 
as well have been describing 
Tbe Times Literary Supplement (Weekly, £1.10). 

So why not try both? fake out a year's subscription to 
ihe TLS. and we ll send you Alastair fowlers book absolutely 
free. You'll find they widen your view. 

For your annual subscription and free copy of A History 
of English Literature < publisher's price £17.50), complete the 
coupon and send to: Linda Bartlett. Tbe Times Literary 
Supplement. Priory House. St John s Lane. London ECIM -»BX. 
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INFORMATION for JANUARY 


SUNDAY 
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Events; Lord Mayor of Westminster’s New 
Year’s Day Parade, London; Family 
Treasure trait at Leeds Castle, Kent 


■ Rock: Billy Bragg with the Hank Wangft 
Band, Hackney Empire, London. 

Sport Basketball: WIC8 tournament Crystal 
Palace (and 2nd). Snooker: Mercantile Credit 
Classic, Blackpool (to 15th). Volleyball: 
International women’s invitation tournament 
Reading (and 2nd) 


8 Rock: Fairport Convention, Wimbledon 
Theatre, London. 

Abbey and Sheffield Cathedral; Massed 
Military Bands Spectacular, with the Caledonian 
Pipers and Argyll Dancers, Festival Hall, London. 


■ m0 Jazz: An evening of pre-war 
danceband music with The urahamophones, 
QEH, London. ^ „ 

Sport Rugby League: Sflk Cut Challenge Cup, 

iverSntSSand Collectors* Fair, Alexandra 
Palace, London. 


29th) 


A Conceits: The 
II Mozart Birthday 
W ^ Concert, watt- 
mm W loved chamber 
music by Mozart (right) 
performed by the Britten 
String Quartet, pianist Nrf»a 
Milkina and clarinettist Tlwa 
King. QHH, London. 



MONDAY 




Z Rock: Bros, NEC, Birmingham (to 4th) 
Jazz: George Coleman, Ronnie Scott’s, 
London (for two weeks). 

Children: The South Bank Pa-a-arty, a 
Cabaret for Children (two mannees). 

Sport Rackets: Open singles and doubles 
championship, Queen's Club, London (to 6th). 
Squash rackets: NatWest under-19 open, 
Drysdale Cup, Lambs Club, London (to 5th) 


9 Concerts: “Schubertfede", a sequence of 
Schubert songs sung by baritone Hermann 
Prey, QEH, London. 

Jazz: Albert Mangelsdoff, Bass Clef, 
London (four nights). 

Opera*. New production of Die Ftedermaus, 
Covent Garden, London. 

Rock: Level 42, Wembley Arena (to 12th). 


sequence of I y Rode Bryan Ferry, Wembley Arena; 
me Hermann | fat Bfe Clapton, Sheffield City flan. 

I II Jazz: Art Blakey and the Jazz 
s Clef, • mm Messengers, Ronnie Scott's, London; 


y ^ Rode Bryan Ferry, Wembley Arena; 

1 Eric Clapton. Sheffield City Han. 

I II Jazz: Art Blakey and the Jazz 
■ mm Messengers, Ronnie Scott's, London; 
Blossom Dearie, Pizza on the Park, London. 
Galleries: Old Master Drawings from 
Chatsworth, FltzwiBiam Museum, Cambridge. 

Sport Ice Skating: Skate Electric figure 

championships, NEC, Birmingham (to 22nd). 


f\ O Rode Big Country. Hammersmith O f| 

m M y Odeon,CondonemgWs). y 11 

W ■■ Theatre: Black Theahe season W W 

Mm%m begins at the Shaw Theatre. London 


W ■■ Theatre: Black Theahe season 

mm mm beams at the Shaw Theatre, London 
(to March 31 );Bob Berry, zany Amencan name 
ckwm,_QEH, London. _ ..__^ 


TUESDAY 

3 Gaieties: The Anglo- 
Dutch Garden. Christie’s. 
London (to Feb 3). 
Chikiren: Winnie toe Pooh 
(right), read by Alan Bennett, 
Lyttelton Theatre, London. 
Theatre: Moliere’s classic Le 
Misanthrope adapted by Neti 
Bartlett, Young Vic, London (to 
21st). 


tf. 
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of Duke Ellington’s 
London. 


s Suite, Festival Hall, 


AARodcBig 
J I I Country. 

• 111 Edinburgh 
\m mm Playhouse, 
jazz: Eddie Daniefs. 

Ronnie Scott’s, London (2wksY 

Sport Snooker. European / 

Open. Deauville. France /I 
(to Feb 11th). Mmm 



mM Events: Medieval week at the 
"I 11 Thorndike Theatre, Leathertiead (to 

■ mm Opera: Opera North’s revival of The 
Flying Dutchman, Leeds Grand Theatre. 

Concert: Two concerts in one everting of young 
artists playing 20th-century music; Puree# Room, 
London. 


WEDNESDAY 

4 Children: Children's Christmas Lecture: 
Captain Cook's Spirit of Adventure, Royal 
Society of Arts, London. 

Events: Racing Car Show, Olympia (to 8th) 
Galleries: Turner Watercolours, National Gallery 
of Scotland, Edinburgh (to 31st). 

Theatre: National Youth Music Theatre in The 
Tailor of Gloucester and Les Petits Rats, Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, London (to 28th); Cheap and 
Potent, theatre songs with Angela Holmes, Derby 
Playhouse (to 14th). 


j 

.! 3 




mM Concerts: Libor Pesek conducts the 

■ # Royal Liverpool Philharmonic in 

I m Schoenberg and Berg, Festival Hall, 

■ ■ London. 

Dance: Makarova and Jonathan Cope star in a 
gala performance of Romeo and Juliet, Covent 
Garden, London (to Feb 4). 

Rode Eric Clapton, Newcastle City HaJL 
Jazz: Harry Beckett, The Comer House, 
Newcastle. 


df\ M Concerts: Vladimir Ashkenazy 

m M 7| conducts the RPO in Shostakovich 

W U symphonies. Festival Hall. London. 

■ Dance: Rosemary Butcher and 

Dancers, Institute of Contemporary Arts, umoon. 
Jazz: Jade Dejohnette and John Surman. QEH. 
London. 

Opera: ENO In the British premiere of Lear, 
Coliseum, London. 

Children: Holiday on fee, Wembley Arena. 


A y Concerts: Jacek 

31 ssm 

W ■ works by Boar ar 


O H conducts the LPO In 
■ works by Bgar and 
Routo, Festival Hall, London. 

Dance: Northern Ballet in Don 

Quixote, Sadlers WeHs Theatre, 
London. 

Rode Big Country. Capital 
Theatre. Aberdeen. 


irj ' • tft-i. M.' ' TStitZ ??« 

mM mM Theatre: Richard ill, 

T § directed by Clifford 

I I Williams and starring 

■ ■ Derek Jacobi (right), 

Phoenix Theatre, London. 

Rode Bros, Bournemouth 
International Centre. 

Concerts: “Schubertiade”, 
chamber music directed 
by Hermann Prey, QEH, London. 
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I mi Concerts: Simon Rattle con due 

^ mM programme of Brahms-Schoen 
| 11 ana Janacek, Festival Hall, Lon 
* Rode Eric Claotoru Edinburgh 


MILESTONES 


mi Concerts: Simon Rattle conducts a 

1 prograrrene of Brahms-Schoenberg 

| ano Janacek, Festival Hall, London. 

* Rode Eric Clapton, Edinburgh 

Playhouse. 

Jazz: Scott Hamilton. Pizza Express, Soho, 
London (nfne rights). 


I— 1 Jazz: The London Ragtime Orchestra 
M l"| recreates the sound of orchestral 
W ■ I ragtime and jazz from 1900 to the 
Mm W icgos, qeh, London. 

Events: Jorvik Viking Festival, York. 

Sport: Athletics, indoor championships. 

Theatre: The Old Country, by Alan Bennett. The 
Redgrave Theatre, Famham (to Feb 11th). 


championship, Gary Mason v Trevor Currie, 
Albert Hall, London. Football: Littiewoods Cup 
fifth round 


THURSDAY 

5 Exhibitions: London International Boat 
Show, Earls Court, London (to 15th). 
Concerts: Sir Colin Davis conducts LSO in 
Beethoven and Mahler, Barbican, London. 
Rock: Fishbone, Town and Country, London 
Theatre: George Bernard Shaw double bill. 
Theatre Museum, London (to 29th). 

Events: Twelfth Night celebrations at toe Victoria 
& Albert Museum, London, with the Baroque ’ri 
Roll Dance Company. 


mi Rode Darting Buds, 

| M Mayfair, Glasgow 
I (start of tour). 

■ Sport Badminton: 

England v Scotland. Diving: 
International tournament Crystal 


noon tio zuiri/. Palace, London (to 15th) ^ 

t celebrations at the Victoria Theatre: The Uttte Foxes by 

ndon, with the Baroque’ri UBian Heilman, Leeds Playhouse ^ 

(to Feb 4th). 

.. j-—i.^T.' ■> 
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iutem, Derek Jarman’s ( mi Rode Bryan Ferry, 7 

t of Britten's oratorio, f m NEC, Birmingham (two 

isbury Avenue, London. ■ ■ | nighte); Bros, WembleyPHSP"Jr^S5rl 
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I mi M% Concerts: A Celebration of Dmitri 
| Shostakovich-The Brodsky Quartet 

I begin a series of ati his string 

■ mm quartets. QEH, London. 

Events: Auction of a selection of paintings from 
the I CAN Paint—Art of the Handicapped Child 
touring exhibition. Guildhall, London. 


FRIDAY 

6 Films: War Requiem, Derek Jarman’s 
visual treatment of Britten's oratorio. 
Cannon, Shaftesbury Avenue, London. 
Events: The Mozart Experience, a 
weekend of concerts, talks, informal recitals, 
readings, open rehearsals, discussions and an 
exhibition, at the QEH, London. 

Sport Athletics: Omran Games, Cosford (and 
7th). Darts: Embassy work) professional 
championships. Frimley Green, Surrey (to 14th). 


GaBeries: Leonardo 
M My da vmd (right). 

W 11 Hayward Gallery, 
■■ mm London. 

Theatre: English Shakespeare 
Company In The Wars of the 
Roses, orected by Michael 
Bogdanov, The Old Vic, London 
{to March 11th). 



BIRTHDAYS: _ MH 

1 J.D. Salinger. 70. 

2 Sir Michael Tippett. 84. r- . 

3 Victoria Principal, 44. | , 

4 Floyd Patterson. 54. „ 1 

5 King Juan Carlos of Spain, 51. 'OBfe 

6 Rowan Atkinson, 34. HU 

7 Gerald Durrefl, 64. ^ 

8 Shirley Bassey, 52. Hbf 

9 Richard Nixon, 76. Wv W' , 

11 Arthur Scargai, 53. 

12 P W Botha, 73. 

13 Lord (Ted) Wiflis. 71. - JHittl 

14 Trevor Nunn, 49; Faye _ 

Dunaway. 48. Gennakws Greer, 

15 Sir John Junor, 70; Frank terokibt who wH 

Bough, 56. be 50 itn month 

17 VicteJ Sassoon. 61. 

18 David Bellamy. 56. 

19 Simon Rattle. 34; Dolly Parton, 43. 

2? P^cSq DorrS^48; Pali Scofield. 67. 

23 Lord Denning. 90. 

24 Desmond Moms, til; Nastassja Kinski. 28. 


mi Rode Bryan Ferry, 

1 NEC,Birrrwwham(two 

I » J nights); Bros, Wembley 
■ mm Arena (.two rights). 
Fhns: Red Heat, airectedby 
Walter Hill, in which Arnold 
Schwarzenegger (right) plays a 
Moscowpofceman, Odeon West 
End and Odeon Marine Arch, 
London. 


I*: # ."cT;:• * v T ' ' 

t\ > <'r' ; c j ■■ 

I News: President Ronald Reagan’s 

yW a term of office ends at midday and 
m I I George Bush is inaugurated- 
mm%m Rock: Eric Clanton at Rc 


26 Eartha Kitt 61; Stephana Grapoeffl, 81. 

27 Sir Brian Rix. 65; Dr Robert Burchfield, 63. 


SATURDAY 

7 Rocfc Bros, three rights at Whitley Bay ice 
Rink. 

Galleries: The Art of S W Hayter, one of the 
great 20th-century printmakers, Glasgow 
City Art Gallery. 

Spent: Football: FA Cup third round (and 8tok 
Roses men’s indoor tournament Crystal Palace 
(and 8th) 


mum George Bush is inaugurated 
mm %m Rock: Eric Ctepton at Royal Albert 
HaU, London (nine nights). 

GaQeries: Walter Crane at Whitworth Art Gallery, 
Manchester. 

Sport Motor Sport Monte Carlo Rally (to 27th). 
Swimming: Milk in Action British Grand Prix, 
Southampton (to 22nd) 


Rode Big County, Sheffield City HalL 
y M Openc Scottish Opera in Das 
W m RheingokJ. Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
mm m F3ms: Gorilas in the Mist the true 
story of Dian Fossey, starring Sigourney Weaver, 
directed by Michael Apted. Warner West End, 


London. 

Theatre: Tag Teatro, renowned commodia 
delTarte company from Venice, PurceU Room, 
London (to 29th). 


30 Vanessa Redgrave. 52: Gene Hackman, 5a 

31 Lord Soper, to; Dams Fraya Stark, 96. 
ANNIVERSARIES 

1 Britons over 70 drew tha w first weekly pension 
of 5 shillings (80th); Fidel Castro seUed power 
in Cuba (30th). 

2 Russia launched the first unmanned space 
orobe I30thl: Frenchman Louis Daguerre took 


(InrUTt-ffifi 




mi M Galleries: ttaiian Art in the Twentieth 4 Rms: Royal Society for the 

I #| Century, Royal Academy of Arts, y I Protection of Birds Centenary y x 

I IX London (to April 9). m ■ FBmshow, Festival Hall, London. w II 

■ ■ Rock: “Shout”, an evening of artistic ■■ ■ Theatre: Trestle Theatre Company mm 


mi M Galteies: Italian Art in the Twentieth 
1 #| Century, Royal Academy of Arts, 

I mm London jto April 9). 

■ ■ Rock: “Shout”, an evening of artistic 

and political expression, ICA, London; Level 42, 
Edinburgh Playhouse (to 16th). 

Exhibition: Kent and the Glorious Revolution at 
Milton Chantry, near Gravesend. 

Sport Racing: Ladbroke Handicap Hurdle, 
Leopardstown. 


m rams: Royal Society for the 
y § Protection of Birds Centenary 
w I FBmshow, Festival Hall, London, 
mm m Theatre: Trestle Theatre Company 
masked mime show, PurceU Room, London (to 
26th). 

Sport Hockey; Home counties indoor 
tournament, men and women, Glasgow (and 
22nd) 


Galleries: The Presence of Painting 
y U (British Abstract Art since 1955), 
f ■ ■ Hatton GaUery, Newcastle. 
mm ^m Sport Athletics: CAU Inter-Counties 
cross-country championships. Derby. Fencing: 
Challenge Martini, men’s foil international, Paris 
(and 29toL Football: FA Cup. fourth round (and 


world's first data-processing computer (100th). 
First supersonic test flight or Concorde (20thl. 
The Shah of Iran fled into exile (10th). 


Rock: Big 


16 The Shah of Iran fled into exile (10th). 

17 In Berlin Jews were banned from being den¬ 
tists. vets and pharmacists (50th). 

22 Pricing fell to Communist troops (40th). 

24 Car manufacturers Ford launched toe Capri 
(20th). 

26 Barcelona fell to the Nationalists fo the Spanish 
Civil War (50th). 


, Newcastle City Hail. 


29 Britain recognized Israel (40th) 

31 Leon Trotsky was exited from Russia (60th). 





of how to eater will be given. 
• For a little fan over Christmas For now, just All in the answers, ent 

week. The Times has devised them oat and keep them. 

tesfywo^nowledge of tfaearts. This • Answers to the Books, Theatre 
is the fourth part of the quiz. There and Pop Masic questions will be 
are four qnestions a day -- and for names of characters. The answer i 

five winners there will be a case of the Cinema qnestion will be the 

Mofct & Chandoo Bnrt Imperial name of a film. 


WQET 8 CHANDON Mo«&Chando«»Brotli 


CONCISE CROSSWORD NO 1757 


and Pop Masic questions will be 
names of characters. The answer to 
die Cinema qaestion will be the 
name of a film. 


Mary did aot know bow 
to love him; bit London 
audiences packed Hie 
theatre to see him for 
more than 3,000 
performances. 


The well-respected 
owner of an amazing 
dancing plantigrade 
mammal. 


His knowledge of 
literature, philosophy, 
and astronomy was nil; 
his knowledge of 
sensational literature 
was immeose; he played 
the violin well. -. 


The film inwfaicha 
masic conductor 
expires on the Udo from 
the plague with his 
mascara runing down 
his cheeks. The music 
was by Mahler. 


ACROSS 

I Chief Egyptian pon (10) 

8 General (7) 

9 Horde 15) 

to Lack of difficulty (4j 

II Cook's yellow 
powder (8) 

13 Purchaser (5) 

14 At no time (5) 

16 Royal states (8) 

18 Vessel bow (4) 

21 Automaton (S) 

22 Dinen’cloths (7) 

23 Backward look (10) 


down mg| mt 

1 General pardon (7) —. 

2 Deserve (4) M j ] J 

3 Trappings (13) —U~-LJ— 

4 Record in detail f8» 

5 Bring on oneself (S) ^ 

6 Malarial fever <4) W I 1 I 

7 Cloth merchant (6) 

12 Carnivore (8) 

13 Bread, cake shop (6) 17 Magnanimous (S) 


15 Judgment (7) 


19 Clever (4) 


20 Nursery rhyme collector 
(4) 


SOLUTION TO NO 1756 

ACROSS: 3 Flop SBritn 8Their 10 Appealing llOnioo 12 Keg 
13Gorki l4Nosepy 16Fleecer 19Odeon 20UAR 22Owner 
23Ccausescu 24Grebe 25Seek 26Gash 
DOWN: 1 Strong 2 Pedigree 3 Frankincense 4 Oppugn 6 Rain 
7 Mighty 9 Gainsborough IS Guernsey 16 Fracas 17 Russia 19 Nurses 
21 Ride 


WORD-WATCHING 

Answmfrom page 30 
LAUDA 

(b) LkemBy “proe^ a meA- 
c«al dramatic tom, pecafiv to 
Italy, as ancestor of opera that 
grew fan a f asi on betneea 
gnnpa who practised two 
limts of re&poas etoervasce; 
the only known vaster of the 

loads ms JacopooedaTodi (& 
1230 m 1306). 

JIG 

(c) An Elizabethan afterpiece, 
tins a tee smaller paUic 
theatres. It consisted ef rhymed 
ttiakgae, osaaBy oa the fra3ty 
of wnaea, sung aad danced to 
existmg tunes hy three or fbor 
cksaettvs, of wheat the down 
wasahnjsone. 

DELYSA 

(b) Alice Deiysia 0889-197?) 
French actress and stags', who 
■oade her tint appearance at 
the A tafia Rome m Paris in 
1903 in the chons of The BeBe 
of Akw York. Wed on to 
become one of GB. Cochran's 
star troopers. 

GUIGNOL 

lh) The aanr of a French 
puppet triuch arfemated ta 
L^ns. pndnWy fa) the last 
yean of the l8lb center, md 
may ham beat interned by x 


WINNING MOVE 

By Raymond Keene, 

Chess Correspondent 




The above position Is 
taken from the game 
between Hertneck 
(White) and Knaak 
(Black), played in 
Potsdam this year. 
White, to move, wins. 

The winning move wfll 
be given in tomorrow’! 
Times. 


Solution to yesterday's 
position: Black wins with 
1Bxg2+ 


TOCS KDWAM 734 8961 *U- 

m a mm rear call mn- 7 
day on 8M 5464 On» Sales «0 
6ta3 EW7-3 0 iWaj;TT» a r/ S*fg-SO 

DnB» Maoaztne 

CHESS 

•a mum pwsnwor * aHow 

Na wawwfc 

OVEK XOQO raWMWMNOS 


wmr oc a “aga r nar* 

awards, Osar*.. 

Mdlabto - Can Tooan 


34 hrs. 7 nan (no Meg fee) 
Hud Truck In Joan Godtara 

TEECHERS 

•TALES OUT OF SCHOOL" Otn 

“ta* warfarv. teatia amrums, 
sax and me antg i Ewnln ga «f «hs 
na wat«P —mabveuously 

FUNNY" Times 

TEECHERS 

"wm« nr dubQi ok snua 
icadiers et awfttiUm a tW <M 
same Mie as cimi «r coattT TES 
Moo-Tbur a. fti ft Sat «0 * 9 
&CH&. muoi. Snr.cas 
tUOaff itfUnMA 






XatMMtCK KMC 30L 31. jam9.3 
4>&oo*aoa McaA jas-4. a, a 


If 


5 London Underground installed Its first automatic 
ticket barrier at Stamford Brook (25th). 

7 The first US national elections were held (200th). 

8 Dr Herman HoOerito of New York patented the 


F 
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k 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Compiled by Peter Dear 
and Jane Rackham 


f OCeefaxAM. 

1 ■ 0 Kirkwood and Brown in Rtoto 
oa«aklatt time with John 

If- 

V SSSHggBSfifi”* 

735, 735 and 835: regional 
!»ws and travel reports* 

. £ 27 J‘ 7 ' 57 Ond 8-27 
9 Ins FBntstones (r). 835 
«, Regional news and weather 

SSy raimBpeopiaa,a 

jfflP News and weather followed by 

>11 Frank Thornton with a reading 
v E e "?. and weather followed ft 
Ro« Hams Cartoon Time 
featuring Porky Pig, Tom and 
Jerry and Betty Boop 1 1 J 3 Q 

■ Superman starring GBorge 

. Reeves 

P News and weather foflowed by 
f The Garden Party. In the first of 
J. two programmes Viv Lumsden 
2 " and Eamonn Holmes review 
I highlights from the Glasgow 
i International Garden Festival 
I 12 -55 Regional news and 
ft weather 

p One O'Ctock News with Phffip 

* Hayton. Weather 1.15 

• Nefeisfeoura. Das discovers 
*, that fatherhood is a threat to his 
’* wedded bliss. 1.40 HoKday 
Quiz presented by Anne Gragg 

| with Kathy Tayier and Bill 

* Buckley The guests are Simon 
Bates, Roy Castle. Keith 
Chegwin and Lesley Judd 

i Film: Devil-Ship Pirates (1963) 

> starring Christopher Lee and 

* Andrew Keir. Drama about the 
captain of a Spanish privateer who 
takes advantage of the 

Com fsh villagers who think that 
his crippled ship is part of a 
victorious Spanish Armada. 
Directed by Don Sharp 


{TV/LONDON 


3*30Tom and Jerry Festival Triple 
BW 3-50 Yogi's Treasure Hurt 
4.10 Charlie Brown 435 
Boudteca Tony Robinson and 
Toyah WHcox with a rhythmic 

account of the life of the warrior 


54)5 Blue Peter Review of foe Year 


6-00 Sk O’clock News with Philip.' 
Hayton and Andrew Harvey 630 

_London Plus and weather 

7.00 Bros Special. The group in 
concert and on tour (r), 

7.30 EastEixters. Brad is tailed by 
foe poHce. (Ceefax) 

830 You Rang, NTLord? A Jimmy 

Perry/David Croft comedy starring 
Paul Shane, Su Pollard. Jeffrey 
Holland, Donald Hewlett and 
Michael Knowles. The Hon 
Teddy Mekfrum employs Aif and 
Jim. two ex-soffiers who 
saved his Ufa m the tranches 
during the First World War, as 
butter and footman at his Chelsea 
home. (Ceefax) 
flU)0 Nine O’clock News with 

Michael Bueric Regional news and 
weather 

930 Yes, Prime flfinister. Jim 

Hacker is faced with the knotty 
problem of an inner London 
borough council leader who is 
threatening to withhold funds 
from the police and ban them from 
councfl property (r). (Ceefax) 
10410 David Danbteby’s Revtew of 
1988. The years highlights and 
iowtights 

11.15 Worm Championship Dancing. 

The 1988 Worid Latin American 
championships introduced by 
Angela Rippon from the 
WestfalenhaHe. Dortmund 
1230FBfn; Only Angels Have Wings . 
(1939, b/w) starring Cary Gram, 
Jean Arthur and Rita 
Hayworth. Drama about the owner 
of a small affine In a remote 
South American banana port with 
the contract to defiver mail, 
who has to struggle with old 
aircraft and baa weather. 

Directed by Howard Hawks 
1.55am Weather. 


6307Y-am begins wtih The 

Morning P ro g ram me, introduced 
ft Lorraine Kefly; 730Good 
Moirang Britain presented ft 
Lorraine Keffy and Mike 
Morris; 94 M>Wacactqr with 
Timmy Malfett 

9*25 Tire mate Seal Animated 

version of a story from Kiping’s 
Jungle Book ir). 859 Thames 
nears and weather 
19-00 Ghost Stories from the 

Pickwick Papers. Animated 
editions of The Ghost in the 
Wardrobe; The Mall Coach 
Ghosts; and The Gobtm and 
the GraveOggeriOAS News 
headlines 

114)0 Run the OauntleL The second 
of three days of adventure sports 
competition between teams 
representing Great Britain, the 
United States, the Netherlands 
and Australasia. Presented ft 
Martin Shaw (r). 11.55 
Thames news and weather 
124M) Mr 8 Mrs. Game show for 

couples presented ft Derek Balay 
and Donna Mayers 1230 A 
Country Practice. MecScal drama 
series set In a remote 
AustraRan sheep township 
14MB News at One with John Suchei 
1.20 Thame* news and weather 
1-30 Rhe Jason and the Argonauts 
(1963) starring Todd Armstrong 
and Nancy Kovack. Adventure 
yam based on the Greek tegend 
about the young man who 
travels on the Argo in search of 
the Golden Fleece which win 
gain him the kingdom which is 
rightly hts. Directed ft Don 


545News with Alastair Stewart 

64)0 Thames news and weather 
630 Emmardtee Farm. It's moving 
day for Jackie and Kathy 
74N) The British and dw Oscars. 

Peter Ustinov narrates a 
celebration of British film 
tatems who have won Oscars. 
84)0 The BBL Detective-constable 
Dashwood dates with a case that 
sent the last person in charge 
of tt to a psychiatric hospital 
(Oracle) 

830Celebrity Wheel of Fortune 
with Nicky Campbell and Angela 
Ekaette. 

B4M Rim: Gremlins (1934) starring 

Zacft Gafflgan, Phoebe Cates and 

HoytAxton. A comic nightmare 

fflm about a teenager's pet which 
spawns a legion of vicious, 
violent creatures that turn a 

picture postcard town into a 
nett-hole. Directed by Joa Dante. 
(Oracle) (continues after the 
news) 

104)0 News at Ten wHh Sandy Gal 

10.15 Thames newt and weather 
10u30 Fane Gremlins continued 
11.20 Roger Rabbit and the Secrets 
of Toonfown. bi orase of the 


Nudge nudge, itch itch 


reaMHe actors and cartoon 
characters for the fflm Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit among 

1230am Fton National La mpoo n 's 
Class Reunion (1982) starring 


335Thames news and weather 
330 Sons and Daughters. 
Australian famfly drama serial 

44)0 Cartoon Time 4.10 Fta* 

Hoverbug (1970) starring JO 
Riddick and John Trayhom as 
a broth®' and sister who are 
buffing a vehicle to enter in 
the first amateur hovercraft race. 
Directed by Jan Damtey-Smith 
5.15 Blockbusters. General 
knowledge quiz game 


Lamer. Comedy about a high 
school reunion that is 
dsneted ft the attendance of a 
psychopattic Wtter. Directed 

24M) Five Star—Between the Lines. 
Highlights of a concert recorded 
last year at Wembley Arena 

34)0 nm: Muntor By Dm* (1978) 
starring Christopher Plummer, 
James Mason and Genevieve 
Bujold. Thrifler in which Ihe 
redoubtable Sherlock Hoknes 


Bob Clark. 

54»iTN Morning News. Ends 54N). 


CHANNEL 4 


) Ceefax 

• Film: The Man ki the White 
Suit (1951, b/w) starring Atec 
Guinness as man who 
develops a cloth that never gets 
dirty or wears out, and Is 
surprised when no one shows any 
interest in the material. 

Directed by Alexander 
Mackendrick. (Ceefax) 

Edinburgh Military Tattoo 
1988. Highlights (r). £30 The 
Kiwis Are Comma. A sheep¬ 
shearing competition on Exmoor 

News and weather followed by 
Showreet 88. Tony Robinson with 
another selection of works ft 
amateur film and video makers 
330 News, regional news and 
weather 330 Women of Our 
Century. Dame Janet Vaughan 
(r). (Ceefax) 

The 1988 Royal Institution 
Christmas Lectures. Professor 
Gareth Roberts with the 
second lecture of the subject of 
"The Home of the Future 
Jack Ffigh. Action from the 
Woolwich Masters Bowls 
Tournament from Worthing 


64)0 Ffinc To Have and Have Not 

es^atsssssT^ 

Drama about an American 
working on Martinique at the 
the time of the fan of France who 
turns down an offer to work for 
the French underground but is 
then forced to reconsider his 
decision. Directed ft Howard 
Hawks 

7.35 Lady Be Good, (see Choice) 

830 The Travel Show Guides The 
good and bad sides of Tenerife. 

84)0 Street Stories. (Ceefax) (see 
Choice) 

9L50 Prisoners of Conscience 
update 

104)0 Hu One Flew Over the 

Cuckoo’s Nest (1975) starring 
Jack Nicholson and Louise 
Fletcher. Nicholson, in an Oscar- 
winning role, stars as 
McMurohy, foe inmate of a state 
mental hospital with a hatred 
for authority. Directed ft Mflos 
Forman. (Ceefax) 124)5am 
Weather 

12.10 fNXS: In Search of Exceffence. 
The Australian rock group in 
concert (r). Ends at 1258 


930Sesame Street Pre-school 
teaming series. The guest is Sid 
Caesar 

1030 Flight of the Wind Hone. A 

documentary following the light of 
two high altitude balloons over 
Kathmandu and the toothSts of foe 
Himalayas to Everest (rt. 

1130 Street Hockey from Leicester 

124M Table Tennis. The Leeds Test 
series between England and 
China 

1.00 FAn: Sherlock Junior (1924, 


b/w) starring Buster Keaton. 
Comedy sitent about a cinema 
projectionist who sees himself as 
me hero of the film he is 
showing. Directed ft Roscoe 
Arbuckle and Buster Keaton 
130 Not on Sunday. A review of the 
year's retigious news ft Brian 
Redhead and Sue Jay 
220As Long as He Can Count 
Cows. An award-winning 
documentary about a small 
Bhutan boy whose teachers say 
he needs spectacles but 
whose parents befieve they are 
too expensive and are 
unnecessary. Narrated ft 
Veronika Hyks 


235Aime of Green Gables - The 
Sequel Concluding part (r). 

5.15 One Love. The second of three 
programmes on Rastafarians and 
their faith 

64)0 Faerie Tale Theatre starring 
Room Wiftams as The Frog 
Prmce. (Oracle) 

74)0 Channel 4 News wfth Nicholas 
Owen and Anne Perkins 
730 Comment toflowed ft Weather 
84M A Different World. American 
high school comedy 
830 Brookskte. Frank Rogers 

teams that the driver sacked on 
Christmas Day may have been 
smuggling. (Oracle) 

04)0 A Very Bmish Coup. Drama 
starring Ray McAnaOy, based on 
the pofltteafnovel by Chris 
Mullins (rt 

1130 Film: M (1931, b/w) starring 
Peter Lorre. Thriller set in Botin, 
about a Idlter of tittle girls. 

Directed by Fritz Lang. 

130am Fflnc The Venfict7l964L A 


Mullins (rt. 
1130 Film: M (IS 


Directed by Fritz Lang, 
am Fflra: The VercSct (1964). A 


gangster, deported from foe 
United States, Is arrested in 
Britain fora murder committed20 
years earitar. Directed ft 
David Eady. Ends at 235. 



A Worn Stylus Cuts Out 
More Than Sound Quality 


list like a naif, using a Stylus that's more 
ion fi months old could ruin your 
*:onJ collection. 

Replacement Value 
rntect vour albums from damage with a 
(’«’ Eurochannels Stylus. You'll get 
■ore hours of listening pleasure and 
ighter, better sound quality. 

Unrivalled Choke 

ii* Kumchnnnels Styli range covers all 
ajor brand names. Offering over I HID 
p-quality Styli «it competitive prices. 
hn.h means you can rely on us to 
«ve the right replacement k 


from a collector's gramophone to the 
latest Hi-fi turntable. 

Guaranteed Quality 
Remember to insist on the famous 
Eurochannels brand. For a quality 
Diamond Stylus that's guaranteed. And 
with over 1000 stockists countrywide 
making it easy to buy the best. 

It’s This Easy 

Just return thus coupon and we’ll 
contact you with FREE advice on the 
right replacement and where to find 
your nearest Eurochannels Dealer. So 
i’ fit a new Eurochannels 


«w the right replacement {“ , a — 35255 ? 

vlus for vou. Whatever 96 Stylus and re-discover the 

id of sys".em you have EUROCHANNELS b ”‘ soundqualll3t 

The Sign of Sound Quality 

Bandrid^LidlYoARfflriLs^^ 

,V« vhKh MtertMh rvpL-uTinfiit stylus Iw-rd ntd where-fe find my nearest Emochaimefc Dwte: | 

I stylus is: Mate* -- . - - -— Modtfl -- | 

nriduu Ls: Make------ -| 


VHF Stereo and MW (medkan 
wave). 

News on the half-hour from 
630am until 830pm, then at 
1030 and 1230am. 

530am Adrian John 84)0 
PtiHttp Schofield 10410 Gary 
Davies, md 1230Newsbeat 
with Lesley Curwan 2JD Mark 
Goodter 530 Newsbeaf 535 
Liz Kershaw730 Radiol's 
Christmas Concert featuring 
Nand Griffith and the Blue Moon 
Orchestra 830 Andy Kerehaw 
103O-23am Richard Skinner. 


VHF Stereo and MW (metfura 
on the hour 

ALOOam Bi9 Rennets 530 
Chris Stuart 730 Bob Homes* 
930Ken Bruce 113 Jimmy 
Young 130pm David Jacobs 24W 
Debbie Greenwood 330 
Adrian Love 54)6 John Dunn 74W 
Watty Whyton930Paul Jones 
1030 Inman and Friends 1030 
Non-Stop Stiiz 1130 Brian 
Matthew presents Round MkMght 
130am Atex Lister presents 
Nightride 34KML00 A Utrie Night 
Music. 

WORLD SERVICE 
At times in SMT. 

700 WOrifl News 7JM Twanty-tour Hours 
followed by HnancM News 7.30 
MeOawatBh 745 NetwMk UK 8J00 World 
News are Words of Faith 8.15 My 
Grandfather UO John Pul BJM World 
News 9reR«newai the Bntah Prass9.15 
The World Today 9J0 Ffoancal News 
fbttowsd By Sports Roundup S4S Society 
Today taJO News Summary 1IUn 
Assignment KUO Lines From My 
Grandfather's Forehead tire World 
News lire News BOOM Bristfi 11.15 New 
Ideas 11.25 Book Chon 11 JO Londres 
mhx litre Newsreel 12.15 Muiotrack 2 
1245 Sports Rourvim 1JW World News 
1J» TWemy-lour Mfauni totowed By 
Fmanosl News T30 NfllWWk JKT45Ja2Z 
Scene UK ZOO Outlook. Openmg welt 
world News 245 Med«WMCn 100 
Newsreel 3.15 The Pfoaaure's Yews coo 
World News cos News boom Bream ci5 
445 The world Today 5L00 
News 5JN Commaraary 5.15 
En^t by RaOo 54S Lonares Boir 630 
HeuKAWueflrre Programmes m German 

are world News The Worn Today 
125 Wonts of Fefth 130 Mendan 100 

Sflwn^QMBuHl 

lore Newflftour lire world News lire 
Commentary 11.15 fccrsic Now H45 The 
Story of the (nexponencad Ghost 1100 
NewsdMk uao CiAy. Composer at me 
Court Of Lous XIV ire News Summary 
131 Otitfcx* 1 re financial News T2J0 
jazz Scene uk ire News Simmaiy 1JH 
Outlook iJte finan c ial News 1-38 Jazz 
Scene UK 1.45 Prolife 100 JVofW News 
209 Remw of the BntHh Press 2.18 
SeveiSeas2reCm£ens2re Worid News 
3J» News ahout tintam 3.15 The World 
300 focus on Fnthcre Newsoesk 
World Today CAS Mor™"- 

megazin 546 648 News Haadmes- 

financial News fire Newsdesk 840 
Lonares Matin 
* 


635 Weather and News 
730 Morning Conoert Barber 
gerenada for String 

Orchestra: Los Angeles CO 
under Schwarz); Franck 
(Symphonic Variations: 
Toulouse Captote 
Orchestra under Pfasson) 
730 News 

735 Morning Concert (corkd): 
Mussorgsky (Scherzo in B 
(tat LSO under Abbado); 
Harty (Three Pieces: Sarah 
Francis, oboe, with Peter 

Dickinson, piano): 
Tchaikovsky (Symphony No 
2 fin C minor: Oslo PO under 
Jansons) 

830 News 

835 Composers of the Week: 
SuBvan. Overtime to 
Macbeth: RPO under 
Royston Nash; Cox and 
Box: New Symphony 
Orchestra of London with 
Alan Shier (baritone), 
.toseph Roidan (tenor), and 
Donald Adams (bass); Suite 
from The Merchant of 
Venice: C8S0 under Dunn 
535 BBC Concert Orchestra: 
Astiiey Lawrence conducts 
Walton’s Johannesbura 
Fesbvat Overture; Detibes's 
Dances in the Okten Style 
(Lb Roi s'amu88t Defcus's 
The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden; and Bryan Kety s 

Irish Dances 

1030 Carl Flesch ffierrational 
Viertln Competition 1988: 
Beethoven (Sonata No 8 in 

G: Vessafin Panteleev, wifo 
Gordon Back, piano); Martin 
Butter (Biuegrass 
Variations: Krystyna 
Ososrowicz); Ravel 
ggane: Vassflev with 

1130 COToert In York: BBC 

PMharmonlc Orchestra 
under Howarfo with Hakan 
Haidentierger (trumpet) 
perform Haydn s Symphony 
NO 92 in G Op 30 No 3 
(Oxford); Birtwistle's 
Endless Parade; Brahms's 
Variations onthe St 
Anthony Chorale; and 
Britten's Tha Young 
Person's Guide to me 
Orchestra. 130 Discussion 
about Btftwistte's Enrtess 


( TELEVISION REVIEW ) 

m Last week BBC1 gave us an unseasonai, if 
most welcome, gift, that classic film of high 
summer married-man madness. The Seven 
Year Itch. Last night they offered us as theatre 
a more wmmI, suburban housewife's 17-year 
itch, Alas, the extra 10 years of marital bliss 
seems only to have dissipated dramatic 
inspiration. Indeed, that the woman was 
itching through the last shopping days of 
Christinas was the only possible explanation 
why we had to suffer a plastic fame duck of a 
“comedy play” so soon after enjoying a real 
swan of a film. 

It did not take long to spot the difference in 
quality between the two works — no longer 
than their titles. “You’ve got to soup up the 
title", was the secret of Tom EwelTs success as 
the cheap paperback publisher (be coined 
“Little Women: The Secrets of a Girl’s 
Dormitory”) in The Seven Year Itch, which 
boasts one of the great titles of American 
cinema — real vodka-laced consomme. Wife 
Begins At 40 has the comic delicacy of a tin of 
condensed dumpling broth. Indeed, the great¬ 
est verbal invention shown by the triumvirate 
of authors was to be found in their names — 
Arne Sultan, Earl Barren and Ray Cooney. 

"Women are like lawns. Treat them lovingly 
and yon can walk over them," went one of 
their more subtle offerings. Liza Goddard 
(despite many qualities and a stage entry in a 
Wonder Woman costume, no Monroe) may 
have been doing the itching because of the low 
libido of her husband (played by Cooney 
himself), but the humour was the nudge-nudge 
of the male bar room comic bore. It was 
administered with a heavy elbow; vasectomy 
jokes, both verbal and visual, an adulterous 
affair with a barmaid during a husband’s 
“poker nights” and so on. 

Hie heaviness of touch was not helped by 
the feet that Wife Begins at 40 is a stage play 
which was recorded in front of a live audience 


( TELEVISION A 
\ L CHOICE J 

• Lady Be Good (BBC2, 
7.35pm) is an engaging trip 
down memory lane with Ivy 
Benson and her all-girl band 
which for 40 years functioned 
almost alone in a male strong¬ 
hold, and in the teeth of much 
prejudice, but at the same 
time provided many males 
with their partners for life. Ivy 
Benson was (and happily stfi] 
is) a tough and talented 
Yorkshirewoman who saw no 
reason why her sex should not 
provide a dance band every 
bit as good as the male outfits 
that had rejected her. In the 
1930s, decades before wom¬ 
en's lib, it was a bold idea and 
some established dance band 
leaders, notably BQly Ternent, 
recoiled in horror. Ivy was 
helped by the Second World 
War, which thinned the ranks 
of male musicians and made 
Ivy and her girls a terrific 
favourite with the forces. This 
popularity was double-edged 
for having melted the hearts of 
tough commandos or worldly- 
wise GIs, the girls proceeded 
to quit the band and many 
them and left Ivy with awk¬ 
ward gaps to fiH. Romances 
blossomed in the most un¬ 
promising places, like an RAF 
base in RuisHp. Ivy’s own two 
marriages felled, the casualties 
of a musical impresario’s itin¬ 
erant life, and her girls became 
the substitutes for the children 
she was not able to have. 
Successfully adapting to the 
demands of fashion, the band 
kept going for more than 40 
years and was not dissolved 
until 1980. Ivy lives in retire- 


230 BBC Scottish Symphony 
Orchestra: George Hurst 
conducts Schumann’s Cafio 
Concerto te A minor; and 
Mandalioohn'e Symphony 
No 5 in D (Reformation). 
WHh Robert Cohen (ceto) 

330 Manuel Barrueco: The 

44)5 The Untntefljgible 

PoUceman: Roger Nichols 
introduces his production 
Irom test year’s Exeter 
Festival inducting Poulenc's 
comic music-theatre piece 
Lb Gendarme incompris. 
Nash Ensemble under 
Lionel Friend, with Mark 
Curtis (tenor) and Richard 
Lfoyd Morgan (baritone) 
also perform Stravinsky's 
L’Klstoire du soldaL 
Includes 54)3 Roger 
Ntehois talks about how ha 
revised Le Gendarme 



Liza Goddard: Wonder Woman not Monroe 
with few alterations for television. The 
emphasis of gesture and s pe ech needed to 
arouse coach-loads of slumberers in the stalls 
appears more strained in dose-up video. Tom 
Ewell trying to kiss Monroe while playing 
“Chopsticks” may have been up to things 
scarcely less farcical than Cooney when 
dropping his trousers fora bungled attempt at 
love-making with his wife to the music of The 
Dambusters, but with a style that was not so 
painfully obvious in its struggle to raise a 
laugh. 

The first programme in Ihe series about 
Rastafarians. One Lore (Channel 4), had some 
great drumming but only those already 
intimate with Rasta ways, not to say speech, 
could have grasped more than a vague, 
biblically aphoristic, pacifist message from the 
brief verbid contributions. There was no 
outsider with received pronunciation or 
opinions to explain to the ignorant why the 
participants were worshipping a dead dimin¬ 
utive Ethiopian emperor. 



Ivy Benson: one of die forces’ 
favourites (BBC2, 7JSpn) 
mem in Clacton, -where she 
keeps her hand in getting 
OAPs to join her In a render¬ 
ing of “Lily of Laguna**. 
Narrated by Sheila Tracy, a 
former member of the band. 
Lady Be Good is a lively 
anthology of reminiscence, 
supported ft nostalgic black- 
and-white footage of Ivy and 
her giris in action. 

• Street Stories t (BBC2, 
9.00pm) is a disquieting docu¬ 
mentary ft Louise Panton 
about the vast army of people, 
estimated at anything between 
3,000 to 5,000, who sleep 
rough in London. Sixty yean 
after George Orwell lived 
among the capital's down and 
outs, little seems to have 


has failed to guarantee roofs 
over heads. These people have 
to make do with coats, blan¬ 
kets and cardboard boxes. 
They range from pregnant 
teenagers to men in their 
sixties. It is a bleak and often 
violent existence, though not 
without its grim cameiaderie. 

Peter Waymark 


rqorgwaw) 


(s) Stereo on 


535 Shipping Forecast 
64K) News Briefing; Weather 
6.10 Farming Today 635 
Prayer for the Day (s) 
630Today, inci 630.74)0, 
730,830.830 News 
635,735Weedier 


832 Four Stories by Frank- 
Tuohy (3) At Home with tfi 
CotoneL Read by Patrick 
MateWde (r) 837 Weattie 
930News 

94)5 Conversation Piece ki 


535 Carl Hesch International 
Viofin Competition 1988: 
Ysaye (Sonata No 6 in E: 
Sungsk: Yank Beethoven , 
(Sonata In C minor Op 30 
No 2: Olga Node) wife Back, | 


6.15 Bteabeth Schumann (1888- 
1952): An assessment ot 
Sch uman n's work as a 


1235 Summoned by Befs: 
Continuation of foe 1980 
recording ft John Bateman 
of hte autodfoCTaprtcsti 
poem Wot ™ 

130 News 135 A Haydn 
Festival: Tatacs Quartet 
piay Caaricdo in G for 
pano; Trios for two flutes 
and ceBo (No*in 6; and No 
2 in Gk Piano Trio In E flat 
minor, Trio in F for piano, 

flute and ceflo: and String 
Quartet in C (Emperor! 

■ 130 interval reading 


730 News 

735 Daniel O'Herfhy: The Irish 
film actor in the first of two 
conversations with Philp 
French talks about his work 
on Carol (toad's Odd Man 
Out Orson Weites's 
Maotiefo and Bunuel's 
Robinson Crusoe 
730 Domus: Mendelssohn's 
Ptew Quartet No 2 In F 
minor Op 2; Elizabeth 
Maconcny's Piccota Musics; 
and Brahms's Piano Quartet 
No 3 In C minor Op GO. 
includes 8.15 Denis 
Matthews talks about the 
Brahms piano quartets 
9.15 Recftams: BBC Singers 
under Simon Joly perform 
Messiaen's Cinq rechants 
and some of foe chan s ons 
from Claude Le Jeune’s La 
Prtntemps of 1603 
930 Compass Points: Trie last of 
four excursions tti poetry 
and prose travels west 
1030 Music in our Time: Derek 
Baiiay with a sequence of 
improvisations performed 
ft himsett (guitar) with 
Pnfijp Wachs m an n (vtofin), 

Atex Ward (darineft Mfek^ 
Back (tenor saxophone), 

and Cyro Baptiste 


meets AO MacGraw 
935The Food Programme: 
Derek Cooper talks to Dr 
Louise Davies, head of the 

gerontology unit at the 

Royal Free Medical School, 
about food and the elderly 
1030 News; Perspective 8ft 
Fourth of five deify 
programmes reviewing foe 
yeaPs main topics and 
events. Today Alexander 
Macfsod examines war and 
peace and asks whether the 
pofitical win of the 
superpowers can bring 
peace to areas of confiet 
such as in Camhodte and 
Central America 

1030 My Grandfather Fourth of 
five recotiections ft Denis 
Constandunos (s) (r) 

1130 News; Citizens (s) 

1135 Tomticfcetatom: Award- 
winning Kaleidoscope 
programme which pays 
tribute to musicians who are 
faced with the agonies and 
ecstasies of playing Ravers 

1230of Shop 
Keepers: Debbie Thnmnr 
visits Mormon's Hardware 
in Wolverham p ton 
1235 Tinker. Talor, Soldier, Spy: 
ft John le Carre (0 of 7) (s) 
m 1235 Weather 

130 The work) at One 

130 The Archers (r) 135 

Shipping Forecast 
24)0 News; woman's Hour Jenni 
Murray examines memories 
of chHdhood and tries to go 
beyond the magic and the 
myths of "the test days of 
your me". She talcs to one 

of Hotiywoocfs most famous 
child stars, Srtiriey Temple 
Black, about her unusual 
chSdiood. Rus chfldren 
reveal what worries them 

most; and a report on the 
upstage ot Interest In 
playground poetry (sea 


Andrew Hislop 

RADIO ^ 
CHOICE J 


• Woman's Hour (Radio 4, 
2.00pm). probing the changing 
nature of childhood, discovers 
with no surprise that it is 
much as it always was, give or 
take the odd injection of 
popular culture. For example: 
playground songsters used to 
have fun with “London Bridge 
is Falling Down**. Now, h is 
more likely to be “My name is 
Elvis Presley/Girls are sexy, 
sitting in a bar and drinking 
Pepsi/Having babies, getting 
married/Nudge, nudge'*. 
There is no such thing as a 
perfect childhood. There 
never was. It is memory that 
fools us into thinking that it 
was endless fun in the sun. 
How perceptive of Woman’s 
Hour to remind ns that the 
young, just like grown-ups, 
have always had worries. They 
might have been updated to 
take m the breaking up of the 
ozone layer, fear of nuclear 
war, and what might happen if 
the television blows up; but 
the old worries persist too: 
parents dying or breaking up; 
is there a tiger under the bed?; 
and what is it that lives down 
the loo? 

• The Imaginary Invalid 

(Radio 4, 7.20pm) is Moliere 
adapted many moons ago ft 
Miles Malleson, and now with 
Maurice Denham — SO years 
on radio, and this production 
celebrates the feet - as the 
preposterous hypochondriac, 
Argan. Medical quackery has 
never been more joyously 
ridiculed. 

Peter Davalle 


44» News; KatokfoscopK Paul 
Allen investigates the 
mysterious dteratatiy of the 
actor/audience retationship 
435 Journey Round my People: 
Dominoes hsve become as 
popular in black community 
centres in Britten as it is In 
the Caribbean; Ftirrt Dennis 
meets some domino players 
530 PM: Presented ft Frances 
CoverdaJe and Rory 
McLean 

530 Short Shocks - Fbur Weird 
Tates: The Theft ft Jennifer 
Johnston read ft Anna 

Massey 530 Stepping 
Forecast 535Weather 
630Stic O’Clock News; Financial 
Report 

635 Round the Home: Classic 
radio comedy show first 
broadcast in 1967 
•35 The Legacy of the Dream: 
Gordon Cuugh talks to 
Martin Udher King's 
daughter Bernice King 
about her father's dream 
and phflosophy(r) 

730 News 
74)0 The Anchors 
730Comedy at Christ ma s : The 
Imaginary Invalid. 

Translated and adapted ft 
Mites Mafteson from 
Mofiere's Lb Matade 
knaqrnftirB, With Maurice 
Denham as Argan and Jane 
Lapotaire as Betina (s) (see 
Choice) 

830Literary Walks: Alexander 
ConJei takes Christopher 
Somerville on a wtek round 
Biaenavon, setting for his 

historical novel Rape of the 
FakCotmyM 

930 The Midas Touch: Michael 
Hordern narrates the fourth 
of five stories with music (s) 


•35 Kaleidoscope: Humphrey 
Carpenter talks to writers 
who writs about writers (rt 
10.15 A Book at Bedtime: Tess of 
the D'Urbervflles ft Thomas 
Hardy <9 of 20} 1039 


1030 The Worid Tonight 
11/4) The financial Vtforid Tonight 
11.19 The Life of RytendK George 
"Dante" Rytands, founder of 
the Cambridge Arts Theatre, 
reminisces with Chris Ke»y 
about Ms long life and some 
of the many memorable 
people he has known. 


Choice) 

330 News; Tom Jones: ft Henry 
Hefdng (5 of 6) (s) (r) 


George Orwefl and 
Somerset Maugham (f) 
124)0 News kid 1230 Weather 
1&M Shipping Forecast 
VHP as LW except: 135-230 
pM Listening Corner ($). 




1130 Composers of the Week: 
Schubert (r) 

1230 News 1235 Wolf 88. Ends 

12.10M. 


London Radte 
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MacGregor 
draws tighter 
rules to make 
eggs safer 

By Robin Oakley, Political Editor 


Riding through the winter sunshine 

^ w 1 __ ■—.n 


Mr John MacGregor, Minister 
for Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, is to increase his depart¬ 
ment's measures to tackle the 
problem of salmonella in eggs. 
He is to stiffen the voluntary 
codes of practice for poultry 
breeders and egg producers, 
introduced earlier this month 
with statutory powers. 

In addition, a complex code 
of practice is being prepared 
for feeding stuffs, he has told 
Tory MPs. Part of that will be 
mandatory, with detailed 
monitoring of raw materials 
and the end product, and 
subject to “rigorous en¬ 
forcement". 

MPs are expecting a ban on 
feeding chickens with mo- 
cessed chicken carcasses and 
feathers. Controls on im¬ 
ported proteins are being 
strengthened and the Diseases 
of Animals (Animal Protein ) 
Order will be strengthened. 

On breeding flocks, legisla¬ 
tion will require all breeders 
and hatchery owners to main¬ 
tain good hygienic standards. 
There will be special reserve 
powers to be used when mi 
outbreak occurs. Mr Mac¬ 


Gregor said yesterday: “There 
are areas of the codes of 
conduct to which it might be 
sensible to give stuiory lack¬ 
ing. We are looking at that 
now. The important thing was 
to get the axles of conduct 
into action quickly**. 

For commercial egg-laying 
flocks, the ministry is consid¬ 
ering extending the scope of 
the Zoonoses Order, 1975, to 
require notification when 
salmonella organisms are 
found in animal feeding stuffs 
and where the poultry live: 

Mr Macgregor will in the 
next few days receive the 
report of a joint working party 
set up by the Mini try of 
Agriculture, the Public Health 
Laboratory Sendee and the 
eggs industry to consider what 
further research should be 
conducted into salmonella. 
Rapid decisions will be taken 
on any further studies to be 
conducted, as a result 

Meanwhile a major min¬ 
isterial campaign will be 
launched early in the new year 
on food hygiene in die home. 
It has already been tested in 
five towns. 



The Queen and Prince Edward went riding in the Sandringham countryside in Norfolk yesterday wearing contrasting headgear. The Queen wore a red 
floral head scarf while the prince chose a hard riding hat. Meanwhile, Prince William and Prince Harry went for pony-rides m the winter sunshine. 


Bomb did cause Lockerbie disaster Kremlin eases travel curbs 


Gmtisued from page 1 

of their aircraft, caused a 
disaster. 

For nearly a week airlines 
have been worried that crash 
investigators would be unable 
to trace evidence confirming a 
bomb theory and that instead 
the finger of suspicion would 
point to structural failure. 

Most big airlines had al¬ 
ready cleared maintenance 
hangers ready to take Boeing 
747s for immediate inspec¬ 
tion. Others, anxious to satsify 
tire enormous number of pas¬ 
sengers who use the jumbos 
daily, had scoured the world 
for other wide-bodied aircraft, 
such as the McDonnell Doug¬ 
las DC-10 to replace the 747s 
in their fleet 

But yesterday, within min¬ 
utes of die formal announce¬ 
ment that the disaster had, in 
feet, been caused by a bomb, 
they had cancelled all their 
contingency plans and begun 
to concentrate on improving 
security arrangements at 
airports. 

Airline chiefs were aston¬ 
ished last night that a single 
suitcase of explosives could 
cause such a devastating 
explosion to rip an aircraft 
apart They had always as¬ 
sumed that any bomb on 
board such a large and appar¬ 
ently strong aircraft as a 747 
could be contained, at least to 
the extern that it would enable 
the pilot to control his aircraft 
Now they fear that terrorists 
may have been schooled in 
exactly where to place a bomb 
and what its effects would be. 
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Continued from page 1 
United States and Canada, has 
been openly unenthusiaszic 
about the proposed 1991 hu¬ 
man rights conference since 
Mr Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, pro¬ 
posed it 25 months ago at the 
opening of the Vienna review 
of the 35-nation Conference 
on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. 

The review is now in its 
closing stages, with Wash¬ 
ington anxious to conclude it 
by January 20, when the Bush 
Administration takes over, 
the Austrian hosts have sug¬ 
gested a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers from January 17-19. 
Soviet delegates made it dear 
that they would not take no for 
an answer over the human 
rights conference, meaning 
that the review would con¬ 
tinue until the West accepted. 
Although Moscow later ap¬ 
peared to soften this stance in 


public statements. Western 
diplomatic sources say noth¬ 
ing appears to have changed. 

The Americans set a price 
for their acceptance by 
demanding that Moscow 
should release all political 
prisoners and end the misuse 
of psychiatric institutions 
Moscow has made what all 
acknowledge to be some 
progress towards the Ameri¬ 
can conditions. Diplomatic 
sources believe Washington 
will accept if it can extract a 
few more concessions. 

But the Conference requires 
unanimity, not a majority 
vote. A positive decision by 
Washington would raise the 
stakes for Britain and Canada, 
which are still unconvinced. 

In theory any participating 
country could reject tire hu¬ 
man rights conference and 
prevent the Vienna review 
from ending, but London and 
Ottawa will be Moscow's 


main hurdles. A favourable 
decision would set the stage 
for a successful visit by Presi¬ 
dent Gorbachov, who is likely 
to come to Britain in late 
January after postponing a 
December trip because of the 
Armenian earthquake. But it 
would be seen in most quar¬ 
ters as a British endorsement 
of recent improvements in 
Moscow's human rights 
record. 

A negative decision, which 
at present looks more likely, 
would take some of the bloom 
off the Anglo-Soviet relation¬ 
ship. Mrs Thatcher's talks 
with Mr Gorbachov would be 
dominated by human rights 
differences. But many other 
nations would be displeased, 
because mud hangs on the 
Vienna review. Until it ends, a 
new forum for talks on cutting 
East-West conventional forces 
in Europe, the Conventional 
Stability Talks, cannot begin. 


If, as now seems almost 
certain, it was in the forward 
baggage hold, it was probably 
loaded as part of the first-class 
or business-class luggage. Pan 
Am, in common with other 
airlines, is anxious to ensure 
that its first-dass passengers 
get their bags first on arrival 


jg =l 1st class and 

business luggage 

and load it either in containers 
or in open pallets covered in 
netting. 

The compartment into 
which it is then put however, 
is immediately adjacent to the 
main electronics bay into 
which the entire electrical 
system of the aircraft is fed 



US fuels fears of cereals trade war 


Container 


before being distributed 
around the controls and the 
flight recorders. 

An explosion there would 
knock out the electronics 
immediately and, as is now 
known, cause the break up of 
the aircraft in flight 


Continued from page 1 
unfortunate dispute to start 
the year. 

“We’ve been trying to avoid 
this. It's regrettable when we 
have much bigger issues of 
agricultural policy to solve on 
the international scale, but at 
the moment we don't seem to 
be able to see a way through." 

What worries Mr Mac¬ 
Gregor and Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, the Foreign Secretary, 
is the likely effect on efforts to 


sort out a more sensible world 
agricultural system, reducing 
subsidies and protectionism 
in the interests of taxpayers in 
the industrialized world and 
producers in the Third Worid. 
Intensive efforts are being 
made to get the Gait talks on 
agriculture back on the rails by 
July. 

Mr MacGregor is aware 
that, after this year's drought, 
the Americans are putting 
tack into production large 


tracts of agricultural land 
which were set aside in special 
schemes. They could be temp¬ 
ted to bring into production 
more still and, in a trade war, 
disrupt world grain markets. 
• PARIS: M Jacques Delors, 
the president of the EEC 
Commission, denounced the 
US tariff retaliation as “an 
inadmissible intrusion" into 
the right of every country to 
decide how to protect the 
health of its citizens. 


ordeal of 


TTmirg 


and child 

Continued from page I 
Gayaney, still wearing a heavy 
winter sweater, and ran to the 
door. As she opened it, the 
floor opened under their 
and the 36-nit apartment 
building coBapaed. 

Susanna, Gayaney and 
Karine fell info the basement, 
with (he nine-storey ferihting 
crumbling around then. 

Though trapped on her back i* 

the dark, Susanna evestufly 
found a jar of M ae k b oiy jag 
that had fallen to the tasemeut 
from Karine's panfry. On the 
second day, when Karine sac- 
combed , she gave die entire 
jar to Gayaney toeat. 

Hoping to attract aftpatioa, 
Susanna screamed: “Help, 
we're dying of hanger, my 
daughter's dying of thirstT 
But she thought no one outside 
their prison heard them. 

She found a skirt and made 
a bed for Gayaney. Despite the 

bitter cold, she took off her 


stockings and wrapped then 
around her daughter. 

As the days passed, and 
Gayaney's pleas far something 
to drink became more press¬ 
ing, her mother remembered a 
television programme about an 
explorer in the Arctic who was 
dying of thirst. “His comrade 
slashed open his hand and 
gave his friend his Mood." 

Susanna does not know 
what day she cut open her 
fingers, or how many times she 
gave them to her daughter to 
suck. 

Her thoughts wandered. 
She hallucinated, “When I 
closed my eyes and opened 
them again, I could see boxes _ 
foil of apples and bottles of $ 
lemonade," Susanna reman- 
bers. “I toM my daughter *My 
child, there are so many things 
to eat and drink.' But when I 
readied out to touch them, 
they were gone." 

Gayaney cried that she 
wanted to go home. “I want to 
be back in my bed again, and 
see my daddy," she said. 

“I lost all hope," Susanna 
said. “I was just waiting far 
death." 

On Dec. Id, the eight day of 
their captivity, Soviet rescue 
workers opened a small hole 
that let a shaft of light into 
.their prison • “We’re saved!" 
Susanna remembers crying. 

Mother and daughter woe 
airlifted to hospital in Yerevan 
60 miles away. - - 

For four days, the little gjri 
was in intensive care, hooked 
up to intravenous bottles that 
dripped glucose, albumen and 
other liquids into her body. 
Susanna, also dehydrated, was J 
put on intravenous fluids and 
placed in a coffin-like box so 
that pressurized oxygen could 
be panped around her as a 
treatment against exposure. It 
was then that hospital staff 
discovered that Susanna, who 
also has a 7-year-old son who 
was not hurt in the earth¬ 
quake, is two months' 
pregnant 

Gayaney is still weak and 
has a light case of pneumonia. 

But she has started to talk 
again and to smile. 
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WEATHER 


Britain will remain gen¬ 
erally rather cloudy and 
mild. It will be dry over England and Wales, after patchy mist 
or fog, with sunny spells, especially in the east. Some coastal 
and hilly areas in the west may have drizzle at times. Most of 
Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Borders will be ciondy 
with rain, some of it heavy. Outlook: little change, bat 
becoming slightly colder. Some rain at times over Scotland. 


ABROAD 




AROUND BRITAIN 


ACROSS 

I Bear away the flag (S). 

5 Black tar round a rock (6). 

10 Lavender jelly (5). 

II “Keep yc the law - be swift in 

all_~ (Kipling) (9). 

12 Ken cooked, Ken glowed (9). 

13 An uncertain poet (5). 

14 Therein possibly. lies the opp- 

ositeofboth<7>. ; 

16 Armv rejects dull brown jacket 

16 ). ‘ 

19 An American lawyer includes 
information in the programme 
( 6 ). 

21 One malting a bole for a sleeper? 
(7). 

23 Fool around near the gorge (5). 

25 Cronus almost consumed a lot 
of dripping (9). 

27 Port for Michael, say (9). 

28 Expect to be a singer (5). 

29 The man breaks into a song (5). 

30 Farmer's punch (8). 

DOWN 

1 Sort of plug fora top boxer? (8). 


2 Sanctioning copying out of a 
book (9). 

3 Illegitimate Gaud is of aris¬ 
tocratic stock (5). 

4 Instrument has a note missing 
so send for another (7). 

6 Can be transferred by foreign 
sailor to the French (9). 

7 Bother! Th^ public address sys¬ 
tem won't start (5). 

8 French is doubled up with fever 
caused by this fly (6k 

9 Not so long ago soldiers had 
little money (6). 

15 Passes fish — sign that a deal has 
been agreed (9). 

17 Crack rate problem bv gambling 
here? (9J. 


18 Councillor supported by 
journalist who needs paying (8). 

20 j^)erify when writing on the wall. 

21 Kneecap Irishman seen with- a 
girl (7). 

22 Bleat about Grandma's fruit (6). 

24 Kirk's in the rising river — this 
vessel may save him (5). 

26 State actual figure (5). 

• Concise Crossword, page 18 


WORD-WATCHING 

A daily saferi through the 

language jungle. Which ofihe 
posable definitions is correct? 

THEATRICALS 
By Philip Howard 
LAUDA 

a. A Scottish eomedSsn 

b. Medieval Italian dnuna 

c. A Roman eatogy play 
JIG 

a. An understudy 

b. A stage trap-door 

c. An after-play 
DELYSLV 

a. Greek mystery plays 

h. French actress asd anger 

c A Marlowe heroine 

GUIGNOL 

•.Melodrama 

h. A French puppet 

c. A tragic mask 

Answers on page 18 
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MARKETS 

THE POUND 

FT 30 Share 

1447.1 (+10.9) 

FT-SE 100 

1787.7 (+13.7) 
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NatWest 
mortgage 
rate offer 

National Westminster Bank is 
offering mortgages fixed at 
12.75 per cent for two years. It 
has £200 million available for 
the fixed-rate mortgages 
which must be either endow¬ 
ment or pension mortgages for 
£30.000 or more. 

Existing endowment or pen¬ 
sion policies will be accepted 
but new ones must be taken 
out through NatWest In¬ 
surance Services, which gives 
independent advice. 

There is an arrangement fee 
of £100. and anyone wanting 
to switch out of the fixed rate 
within two years must pay a 
redemption charge of two 
months interest. 

Existing NatWest custo¬ 
mers cannot switch to the 
fixed rate mortgage unless 
they move. The current 
NatWest mortgage rate is 
12.75 per cent but that is 
bound to rise early in the new 
year. 

Oil fluctuates 

The world oil price moved 
dramatically upwards follow¬ 
ing the weekend shutdown of 
three North Sea oil fields, but 
dropped sharply when it was 
announced that Saudi Arabia 
is producing well in excess of 
the agreed Opec quota. Brent 
crude rose a dollar a barrel in 
Far Eastern markets, but 
ended the day only lOcentsup 
at SI 5.55. 

STOCK MARKETS 

New York 

Dow Jones_2161.25{-I.43r 

Tokyo 

Nikkei Average 30158.00 (+108.07) 
Hong Kong: 

Hang Seng_2696-44 (+39.8 

Amsterdam: Gen 287.9 (+1. 

Sydney: AO_1487.0 (+2.9) 

Frankfurt: 

Commerzbank_ 

Brussels: 

General. 


rCCQrd Virani back three years after stake sale 

paves way for 
further rises 


By Rodney Lord and Joe Joseph 
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The Tokyo stock market 
ended the year’s trading 
yesterday at a record, 
flaunting its confidence 
and giving Wall Street 
and London a due about 
where it intends to pick 
up when dealing resumes 
on January 4. The Nikkei 
index rose 108.07 points 
in a half-day session to 
close at 30,159. 

Securities analysts, blind to 
the doubts that make other 
stock markets fidget, predict 
that prices in Tokyo von climb 
a further 20 per cent next year. 

In London, with two days* 
dealing togo before New Year, 
prices edged up in very thin 
trading. The FT-SE index 
closed 13.7 higher at 1,787.7. 

Prices made an encouraging 
start to the new trading ac¬ 
count and showed few signs of 
the traditional post-Christmas 
tethaigy. Many dealers and 
investors extended their sea¬ 
sonal break. But those who 
chose to make the journey into 
work were able to again draw 
strength from last Friday’s 
trade figures. 

However, conditions were 
pitifully thin with less than 
200 million shares recorded 
on the Stock Exchange's 
computerized trading system. 

But in the gilt-edged market 
traders were gloomier about 
the economy and prices fin¬ 
ished down by %-fe. The 
market adversely reassessed 
the November trade figures. 
Although in line with expecta¬ 
tions, these showed the third 
biggest deficit ever. 

Today's weekly bank return 


of notes and coin in circula¬ 
tion will be eagerly awaited for 
information on the economy. 
It is expected to indicate 
growth in the narrow measure 
of the money supply this 
month of about 7Vt per cent, 
against 7.9 per cent last 
month. 

In foreign exchange markets 
the dollar rose in thin trading 
as companies with dollar in¬ 
terests organized their hold¬ 
ings for the year-end. 

Mr Nigel Richardson of 
Warburgs said; “The rise was 
due to end-of-term book 
squaring.” 

However, the US currency 
came off its highs after 
Bundesbank director Herr 
Leonhard Gleske said the 
dollar’s strong rise to nearly 
DM1.80 did not suit the bank. 
The Bundesbank had inter¬ 
vened to hold the rate down. 

The dollar dosed 1.25 pfen- 
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nigs higher at DM 1.7890 and 
rose Y0.9 to Y 125.50. 

Sterling was slightly weaker, 
falling 1-20 cents to $1.7885 
but rising 10 points to 
DM3.1996. The effective ex¬ 
change rate index fell 0.1 to 
77.3. 

Reaction to the change of 
finance minister in Japan was 
muted. Traders noted that the 
new minister, Mr Tatsuo 
Murayama, had already re¬ 
affirmed his commitment to 
the principle of exchange raze 
stability embodied in the Lou¬ 
vre accord. 

Officials, however, said the 
command of English and ro¬ 
bust Anglo-Saxon attitude to 
debate of Mr Murayama's pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Kiichi Miya- 
zawa, would be missed at 
Group of Seven meetings. 

Mr Murayama's attitude to 
an early meeting of the G7 is 
not yet known. But yesterday 
the Governor of the Bank of 
Japan, Mr Satoshi Sumita, 
said he saw little point in a 
meeting given the current 
stability of the dollar. 

The Bush'administration is 
keen on an early meeting, 
perhaps in February, at which 
it can demonstrate its com¬ 
mitment to dollar stability. 
West Germany and France 
also favour an early meeting 
because of their concern about 
the slow progress on reducing 
America's budget and trade 
deficits. 

The Tokyo stock market 
has comfortably absorbed the 
shock of the 1987 crash - the 
Nikkei index has risen 40 per 
cent over the past year. 

Comment, page 23 



'Best deaf since his arrival in Britain: Nazmu Virani head of Control Securities, announcing the acquisition yesterday 
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Cash injections rescue 
seven US thrift banks 
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Struggling savings and loans 
institutions in the US have 
been given a breathing space 
with three separate (teals to 
rescue seven banks. 

The biggest deal involves a 
$315 million (£175 million) 
injection into five insolvent 
Texan thrift banks with the 
government providing $5 bil¬ 
lion aid over 10 yeans. 

The investment group, 
MacAndrews & Forbes Hold¬ 
ing, is headed by Mr Ronald 
Perebnan, the financier and 
takeover specialist who is the 
head of Revlon, the cosmetics 
company. 

It includes Mr Gerald Ford 
of Dallas and his Ford Bank 
Group. 

The banks have total assets 
of more than $12 billion and 


By Our City Staff 

132 offices between them. 
They me the First Texas 
Savings Association, with $3.2 
billion in assets; the Gibraltar 
Savings Association of Hous¬ 
ton, with $63 billion; the 
Home Savings and Loan 
Associaton of Houston, with 
$568 million; the Killeen Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Association of 
Killeen, with $256 million, 
and the Montfort Federal 
Savings and Loan Association 
of Dallas, with $1.8 billion. 

The $315 miliioD invest¬ 
ment is the largest capital 
infusion by any acquirer 
under the Bank Board's south¬ 
west plan to bail out insolvent 
thrifts in Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma. 

The Robert M Bass Group 
is investing an initial $350 


million in cash to acquire 
American Savings of Stock- 
ton, California, and will add at 
least $150 million more 
within three years. 

The deal, to save the second 
largest thrift bank in the US, 
with assets of $30.1 billion, is 
a revized version of a pro¬ 
posed rescue announced in 
September. The Federal Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Insurance Corp 
will provide an estimated $1.7 
billion. 

American Savings' assets 
are being transferred to two 
new, federally-chartered stock 
institutions. 

Barnett Banks Inc said it 
acquired First Federal Savings 
and Loan of Columbus and its 
First Columbus Services Corp 
unit for undisclosed terms. 
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Talks pledge on H&W deal 


By Dock Harris, Industrial Editor 
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• Market news on Stock- 
watch yesterday included: 
Internationals were higher 
with Glaxo (01414) 14p to 
the good, 1CI (01348) 7p 
higher and Jaguar (01127) 
4p firmer. Stores traded 
higher with the post- 
Christmas sales spree, 
Body Shop ((01435) 
gaining 5p and Next 
(02674) 4p. Builders and 
property stocks were also 
firmer despite gloomy 
forecasts and George 
Wimpey (02127) was 4p 
up and Laing (08240) 2p 
up. 

• Calls charged 5p for 8 
seconds peak, 12 seconds 
off peak Inc. VAT. 


Detailed discussions are 
planned by the Department of 
Economic Development in 
Northern Ireland to speed a 
decision on a management 
and employee buyout of tbe 
loss-making Harland and 
Wolff shipyard in Belfast. 

A formal bid for the yard, 
which is in public ownership, 
has gone to the Department 
from a buyout team in tire 
form of an outline proposal. 

A Department spokesman 
said “much detailed work” 
needed to be completed before 
a decision could be reached. 
The bid is thought to value the 


yard at about £6 million. 

One issue is expected to be 
how far the Government will 
be prepared to write off accu¬ 
mulated losses at Harland, 
which has received £485 mil¬ 
lion of public money since 
1975, an annual subsidy of 
£15,000 per job. 

During the same period the 
workforce has fallen from 
9,500 to just under 3,700. 

There is still possibly one 
other bidder for Harland as 
the Department has been talk¬ 
ing to executives of Bulk 
Transport Shipping, which is 
London-based, about a poss¬ 


ible acquisition of the yard. 

Bulk has plans for b uilding * 
up to four oil tankers and 
because of its size the Harland 
yard could readily cope with 
the work. 

Whether the buyout plans 
win prompt tbe Bulk team 
into further action is not clear. 
Mr Eddie Pollock, Bulk’s chief 
executive, was unavailable for 
comment yesterday. 

The formal buyout bid was 
lodged at the beginning of the 
Christmas weekend according 
to Mr John Parker, who is the 
chairman of Harland and 
Wolff 


Control in 
£7.5m 
Belhaven 
purchase 

By Cliff Fefthain 
Control Securities, Mr Nazmu 
Virani’s property and leisure 
group, is taking over Belhaven 
Brewery in a £7.5 million deal 
— three years after selling its 
stake in tbe business for £28 
million. 

Mr Virani who was ex¬ 
pelled from Uganda 17 years 
ago, said: “I consider this the 
best deal I have done since I 
arrived in this country.” 

His company is buying the 
Scottish brewery, 41 public 
houses and an hotel in Spain 
for shares worth £7.5 million 
and swallowing £10.5 million 
of bank borrowings. 

Control which has been 
keen to build up its leisure di¬ 
vision. owns 200 pubs and 
hopes to operate at least 500 
within the next 18 months. 

The deal represents yet 
another change of ownership 
for Belhaven, based at Dun¬ 
bar, East Lothian. Three years 
ago Mr Virani who had acqui¬ 
red a 29 per cent stake, came 
under pressure to choose be¬ 
tween bis brewing ambitions 
and his property company. 
Control 

His stake was picked up by 
Mr Raymond Miqud. the 
former head of Arthur Bell, 
the Scotch whisky group, for 
£28 million. He streamlined 
tbe company before acquiring 
the Garfunkel’s restaurant 
chain, headed by Messrs Phil¬ 
lip and Reggie Kaye. 

But after a boardroom dis¬ 
pute Mr Miquel left in Sept¬ 
ember and the Kayes have de¬ 
cided to concentrate ou their 
112 -strong restaurant chain. 

Mr Virani, who says Bel¬ 
haven is only operating at 25 
per cent of 100.000 barrels a 
year capacity, believes he can 
double the output by selling 
into his existing chain of pubs. 

This should enable him to 
swiftly improve profits of the 
brewery division. It made 
£914,000 in the nine months 
to the end of last year, but fell 
back sharphr to £217,000 in 
the first half of this year. 

The three-star, 235 bed¬ 
room Belplaya Hotel at Torre- 
molinos in Spain is profitable, 
bowever, turning in profits of 
£434,000 at the end of 1987. 


Iceland poised to 
win £240m bid 
battle for Bejam 


By Ctriin Campbell 

Iceland Bozen Foods is 
poised to daim victory in its 
£240 million bid battle for 
frozen food retailer Bejam, 
well ahead of tomorrow's 
formal closing deadline. 

Clearance of late Christmas 
post, and additional share 
purchases in the stock market 
yesterday while the Bejam 
share price remained below 
the bid, took Iceland through 
the 50 per cent mark by early 
afternoon. 

Ahead of the Christmas 
stock market closure, Iceland 
held at least 49.5 per cent of 
Bejam, and its hand was 
further strengthened by the 
sale of 760,000 Bejam shares 
held by the Prudential Cor¬ 
poration. 

The bid battle has been of 
particular significance because 
of the determined opposition 
put up by Mr John Apthorp. 
the founder and chairman of 
Bejam, who, together with 
family interests, holds 30 per 
cent of Bejam. Iceland has 


had, therefore, to win more 
than 71 per cent acceptances 
from the remaining sharehold¬ 
ers of Bejam in order to take 
control 

Iceland's bid terms were 41 
shares plus 60 new convertible 
preference shares for every 
100 Bejam shares. There was 
an underwritten partial cash 
alternative, equivalent to 67 
per cent of the consideration 
available under the offer, 
which closed last week. 

Iceland shares yesterday 
traded at an unchanged 31 Op. 
Bejam's shares were up 6p at 
172p. The all-shares bid, 
assuming a valuation of 97p 
for each preference share of¬ 
fered, valued each Bejam 
share at 185.3p. 

NM Rothschild & Son, 
Iceland's merchant bankers, 
were yesterday double-check¬ 
ing all acceptances received, 
and are expected to make a 
formal announcement of 
acceptances soon, and cer¬ 
tainly before the week-end. 


Tate ends 
year with 
£44m deal 
in Spain 

By Graham Searjennt 
Financial Editor 
Tate & Lyle has ended a 
record year of acquisitions 
and disposals with a £44 
million deal to gain virtually 
complete control of Campo 
Ebro, the Spanish corn sweet¬ 
ener and starch group. 

Amylum, the Belgian end of 
the Cereal Science and Tech¬ 
nology group (CST), in which 
Tate has a 63 per cent stake, 
already owned 48 per cent of 
Campo Ebro. It has now 
agreed to buy a further 48.9 
per cent from two Spanish 
banks. 

Campo Ebro's profits rose 
from £7.1 million to £8.9 
million in 1987, and are 
forecast to have risen further 
th is yea r. 

CST became the T&L 
group's vehicle for cereal- 
based sweetener interests in 
Europe following its takeover 
of Staley’, the US group. It also 
owns Tunnel in the UK, ZBB 
in the Neiherlandsand 51 per 
cent of a Greek sweetener 
producer. 


Six months to repay £95m of American Express loan 

Kelt bid for Carless unconditional 


* * a * a * 


Energy 

The £208 million bid by Kelt Energy for 
Oiriess. the UK independent oil com¬ 
pany which was the first producer of 
commercial petrol was yesterday de¬ 
clared wholly unconditional 

Kelt now has six months to pay £95 
million of Uie£l99 million loan it raised 
from American Express to pay, for the 
bid, with tbe remainder paid within 12 
months. 

The process of selling off the earless 
downstream assets which is necessary to 
pay for the bid has started. 

Mr Alistair Locke, the Kelt deputy 
chairman, said that a flood of offers has 
come in for the assets it had signalled 
would be on sale. 

The final move in the takeover battle 
came last Friday when tbe Department 
of Energy said that, subject to Kelt 
meeting some minor conditions, the 
exploration and production licences held 
by Cariess would be transferred to Kelt 
The Department was yesterday given the 

V 


formal assurances by Kelt that it sought. 

CSrless effectively went on the take¬ 
over block in September when it 
announced an agreed merger with Ryan 
International the Welsh-based indepen¬ 
dent coal producer which put a £286 
million value on the combined 
company. 

-Cariess had not fully secured the 
approval of its main shareholder London 
Merchant Securities, which held 27.5 per 
cent of hs shares. LMS was among the 
first to accept the Kelt terms when they 
were announced a month later. 

At the time, several leading institu¬ 
tional shareholders voiced their dis¬ 
satisfaction at the Gariess-Ryan merger. 

Since then Kelt and Carless have been 
involved in a bitter dispute — Ryan has 
feced problems and is now likely to be 
tbe subject of a management buyout — 
which has involved severe criticism by 
Carless of the highly leveraged nature of 
the Kelt bid. Kelt had made no secret of 
its disdain for the Cariess management 
and its own plans to sell-off some of die 
downstream assets to j^y for the hkL 


Caries has a large slice of tbe specialized 
solvents market and it supplies its own 
chain of petrol stations with petrol 
produced as a by-product of its high 
technology refining operations. It pro¬ 
duces naptha-based lubricants, printing 
inks and liquefied petroleum gas. 

It sells its petrol through a chain of 550 
fiUing stations under the Anglo, Bulldog, 
Enerco and Quest brands on a supply- 
only basis. The freeholds of the sites are 
held by garage owners, and the chain is 
unlikely to provide Kelt with enough to 
pay off outstanding loans to American 
Express, Cariess loans to National 
Westminster and capital gains tax 
liabilities. 

Cariess had also moved into the power 
generation business and has been plan¬ 
ning to install gas turbines at its Humbly 
Grove oilfield in Hampshire to bum gas 
from the field and feed power into the 
local low-voltage system operated by 
Southern Electricity. 

Repsol, the Spanish state oil company 
has expressed an interest in the Cariess 
petrol refining and marketing operation. 
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Leucadia’s £68m bid 
for Cambrian closes 

The fate of Cambrian & General Securities, the British m- 
▼estment trust which was once the vehicle of I**® Boesfcy, will 
be dearer today after the £ 6 & miUfOd cash bid from leocadia 
National Corporation, a US group, dosed yesterfay. Lenca- 
dia held 31.23 pa cent of Cambrian’s voting rights and had 
ofEered I08p per ordinary and 120p per capital share. 

Yesterday, the ordinary shares stood at 110p and the capi¬ 
tal shares at J23p. The Cambrian board had told share¬ 
holders to reject what it called “this absurdly low” offer. 
Meanwhile Mr lance lassman. a former Boesky employee 
and holder of 5 per cent of Cambrian's ordinary capital, is 
finalizing plans to financi a lly restructure Cambrian. 


Boddington 
to buy Liquid 

Boddington Group is baying 
Liquid Assets, an indepen¬ 
dent distributor of wine, 
spirits, beer and minerals to 
the free trade in Britain. The 
consideration is £400,000, 
fartrfjwl by the issue of 
243,902 shares, liquid As¬ 
sets, with an annual turnover 
of around £7 million, has 
depots in the north and sooth 
of England. 


Epicure cash 
purchase 

Epicure is baying Indus¬ 
trials a specialist manu¬ 
facturer of piston rings and 
valve seats for marine diesel 
wiglnea , for about £878,000 
in cash. Epicure will also 
procure repayment of bor¬ 
rowings of Indnstriale of 
some £236 mfllfon. Zndns- 
triale's pre-tax profits for the 
30 months to end-October 
were about £369,000. 


GrandMet acquisition 

Grand Metropolitan has acquired the Portuguese drinks 
company, Sfieno, for an undisclosed sum. Senbor Jorge 
Arillez, Si/eno's founder, will remain as m anagin g director, as 
will his management team. Sileno will join GraudMefs 
drinks subsidiary. International Distillers and Vintners. 

Mr Colin Gordon. IDV Europe chairman, said yesterday; 
“IDV and Sfieno have had a dose association for a number of 
years over which they have very successfully built up the 
distribution for our brands, particularly J & B Rare, 
Smirnoff and Lancers Portuguese wines.” Mr Gordon said 
the move would be valuable in the run-up to 1992. GrandMet 
said the price paid for Sileno was not material for GrandMet. 


Dewhurst 
Dent decline 

Dewhurst Dent, the Bolton 
glove, boot and dothing 
maker, is predicting substan¬ 
tially lower profits this year 
because of a mild winter and 
a downturn in the dress 
market In the year to mid- 
July, 1988, turnover rose 
from £1735 million to 
£1831 million bot pre-tax 
profits slipped from £1.49 
million to £1.22 million. 


Full status 
for Tokai 

Japan’s Tokai Bank has won 
fall member status at the two 
largest US futures ex¬ 
changes, the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the Chicago 
Merchantile Exchange, it is 
reported to have paid about 
$1 motion (£560300) to 
purchase the two seats. 
Tokai plans to expand trade 
of three month Eurodollar 
futures and options. 


Peek to sell Blundell 

Peek, the electronics and technology group, is selling its 
British tnmtd parts manufacturing offshoot, A Blundell, to 
David Blundell, a grandson of the founder and a former 
director of DubAier International, for £4 million. Blundell's, 
based in Coventry, was acquired by Peek with its acquisition 
of Dnbilier in June 1988. Net assets of Blundell's axe 
estimated at around £3.75 million. 

For the 65 weeks to December 31,1987, net profits before 
tax attributable to the Blundell operations were around 
£450,000. Of the purchase price £25 milli on Is in cash with 
tbe balance payable in three equal seemed instalments at the 
end of 1989,1990, and 1991. The proceeds will be invested in 
Peek's chosen specialist activities. 
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Little change for Dow 
in slow early trading 

considering indications of in¬ 
terest from third parties for its 
acquisition. 

• Hong Kong — Year-end 
window-dressing pushed 
Hong Kong stocks sharply 
higher in the first day of 
trading after the Christinas 
break, share analysts said. The 
Hang Seng index climbed 
39.85 points to dose at 
2,696.44 and the broader- 
based Hong Kong index 
finned 25.46 to 1,77636. 

• Sydney — The All-Ordin¬ 
aries index dosed up 2.9 
points at 1,487.0, the All- 
industrials index rose 3.9 to 
2472.1, the /dl Resources 
index 2.1 to 749.7 and thegold 
index 93 to 1476.4. About 56 
million shares were traded. 


New York (Renter) - Wall 
Street stocks showed little 
overall change, including the 
blue chips. 

Brokers said most market 
players had ceased trading for 
the year and day traders found 
few manoeuvres to make. 
They added that firm bonds 
gave a sound tone to the 
market. 

The Dow Jones industrial 
average was moving narrowly 
around its Tuesday close of 
2,162.68 points. 

In early trading the average 
was up 0.71 points at 2,163.39, 
with advancing shares 
equalled by declining issues. 

Whittaker Corporation was 
tbe most active issue, gaining 
4% to SI bh- It said it is 
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C TEMPUS REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Boring was beautiful for the 
safety-first investors of ’88 


Caution was tbe key to investment 
this year. Our average portfolio rise 
was 12%, comfortably beating 
the FT All Share index 


There has been little to cheer 
about in 1988, except possibly 
the feet that it is almost over. 
The FT All Share index has 
barely moved, and even after 
collecting their dividends, 
amounting to an average cur¬ 
rent gross yield of 4.8 percent, 
many investors will be nursing 
losses. 

Few had particularly high 
hopes for the market at the 
beginning of the year — most 
investors were too shell¬ 
shocked by tbe worldwide 
stock market crash of 1987. 
The crash also conditioned 
our strategy at tbe beginning 
of 1988 for tbe selection of five 
stocks to outperform in the 
following 12 months. 

We deliberately erred on the 
ride of caution, recognizing 
that most investors would 
want to keep a higher than 
normal proportion of their 
portfolio in cash until the 
outlook became more favour¬ 
able. Worried about the US 
deficit, we avoided stocks with 
exposure to the dollar, seeking 
instead a high yield, last 
{unfits growth or takeover 
prospects. 

At the time, our selection 
looked, at best, boring. But. 
last year, boring was beautiful. 
Our average portfolio rise was 
12 per cent over the past 12 
months, comfortably outper¬ 
forming the index. 

British Gas 


Last October’s Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission re¬ 
port was considerably worse 
than expected. Some 30 per 
cent of British Gas’s total 
volumes, principally sales to 
industrial and commercial 
users, could be hit, with a 
consequent detrimental effect 
on profitability. 

The net effect on the 'shares 
has been a significant under- 
performance in tbe second 
half offsetting the strong first- 
half performance. Compered 
with the start of 1987, the 
fully-paid shares have drop- 


3 per cent after posting 
for the final 40p instalment, 
leaving teem at a 30 per cent 
discount to the market Gen¬ 
eral sentiment has not been 
helped by the anscasonafly 
mild winter weather. 

The saving grace has been 
our strategy of seeking safety 
in yield. At tee start of tee 
year, the prospective yield was 
6.1 per cent and chairman Sir 
Denis Rooke’s unexpected 
generosity in increasing the 
dividend by 23 per cent leaves 
tbe shares on an even more 
attractive 7.5 per cent pros¬ 
pective yield. 

Hie general level of interest 
rates is now much higher, but 
British Gas’s scope for above- 
average dividend increases 
still makes it an attractive 
yield stock, with the added 
bonus that it should be a 
prime beneficiary when in¬ 
terest rates stan to fell again. 

Wilson 

Bowden 

The. buoyant housebuilding 
market has hardly paused to 
draw breath, and nor has the 
performance of our house¬ 
building choice for 1988, Wil¬ 
son Bowden. 

A comparative newcomer 
to tee market — it was floated 
in March 1987 — Wilson Bow¬ 
den shares rose 35 percent last 
year, malting it our best 
performing stock. Yet its fore¬ 
cast profits performance sug¬ 
gests there is still steam 
behind the shares, despite the 
anticipated impact of higher 
interest rates on home buyers. 

After more than doubling 
its pre-tax profits to £17.7 
million last year, a repeat per¬ 
formance to about £37 million 
is expected this year. The 
group will achieve this level of 
profits while still managing to 
reduce its gearing to about 10 
percent, while its land bank is 
large enough to last for the 



term prospects still look at¬ 
tractive, with the added spice 
of the possibility of a bid. 


Clyde 


Generous dividend: Sir Deais Rooke, British Gas chairman 


next four years at current rates 
of building. 

Wilson Bowden has the 
further advantage ofhaving its 
main activities outside tee 
frothy housing market of tee 
South-east, being concen¬ 
trated in tee Midlands and the 
South-west where there is still 
considerable potential for cat¬ 
ching up with Loudon house 
prices. Even after last year's 
performance, the prospective 
price earnings multiple of 5.5 
looks positively mean, and 
folly discounts the worries 
surrounding tee sector. 


GRE 


Worries about tee extent of 
insurance claims in the after¬ 
math of the storms in October 


last year perhaps made Guard¬ 
ian Royal Exchange a bold 
choice for 1988. The effects of 
the stock market crash on the 
financial services sector were 
also a major source of uncer¬ 
tainty, and insurance shares 
took a beating in the final 
quarto'of 1987. 

However, the high yield, 
above-average prospect for 
dividend growth, strong bal¬ 
ance sheet and low exposure 
to the troubled US insurance 
market gave us confidence 
that GRE would weather these 
difficulties. 

In tee event, we have been 
rewarded with a 10 per cent 
jump in the share price, yet tbe 
shares still do not seem un¬ 
duly expensive. At a forecast 
yield of 7.2 per cent, the long- 
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Our worst performing choice, 
Gyde Petroleum, lost 8 per 
cent last year to dose at 97p.. 

In a year which has seen 
some of tee long expected rat¬ 
ionalization among the indep¬ 
endent oil companies, we rec¬ 
ommended Clyde as a possi¬ 
ble takeover target, given tec 
attractions of its Wytch Farm 
oilfield development in 
Dorset. 

Indeed, by mid-year, Gyde 
was our best performing selec¬ 
tion, having risen by 28 per 
cent to I35p. We recommend¬ 
ed then that investors take 
some profits: Bid speculation 
has since subsided, and wor¬ 
ries about the weakening oil 
price have dominated senti¬ 
ment. 

Last month, Clyde bought 
the oil assets of Newmont 
Mining, giving it a broader 

base and the prospect of future 

additions to irate flow. How¬ 
ever h paid a very full price, 
and in the absence of a bid, or 
any drilling excitement the 
shares are likely to remain dull 
performers in the near term. 

Land 

Securities 

Land Securities continues to 
live up to its reputation as the 
quality stock in the property 
sector and investors will not 
be disappointed with their 16 
per cent rise in the share price 
over tbe past 12 months. 

Analysts are looking for a 20 
per cent jump in net assets to 
at least 800p when the results 
for 1988 are announced, at a 
significant premium to the 
current 536p share price. 

The group is cautious about 
the outlook for profits growth 
over tee next few years, 
slowing to perhaps 10 per cent 
a year as it uses up cash balan¬ 
ces on a significant in¬ 
vestment programme. 
However, dividends are ex¬ 
pected to increase at a much 
fester rate, and tbe shares still 
look good value for the longer 
term. 


Price of 
place on 
IPE floor 
escalates 


omu 

Energy Correspondent 

Floor membership on the 
London International Petro¬ 
leum Exchange, which was 
valued at £8.000 during 1985, 
has been changing hands for 
more than £75,000. 

The I PE’s new Brent Crude 
and gas oil contracts have 
brought renewed interest in 
membership and there is a 
backlog of individuals and 
companies waiting to buy or 
lease a scat on tec ex ch a n g e . 

Mr Peter Wiidbfood, chief 
executive of the exchange, 
said: '’This upsurge in foe 
purchase of IPE seats is a 
reflection of the growing con¬ 
fidence in the prospects of the 
exchange. 

“Recent purchases appear 
to have removed afl the 
known floor memberships 
available for offer, although 
one or two may become 
available at the right price. A 
couple of floor memberships 
are available for teasing.” 

Monthly trading of futures 
and options on the exchange 
rose to its highest level ever in 
November when volume 
reached 256,872 lots com¬ 
pared with the previous best 
of234,744 in October. 

Volume has increased by 
160 per cent over the past 
year, far exceeding tee record 
levels achieved in 1987. 

Between January and 
November this year a total of 
1.7 million futures contracts 
were traded on the exchange 
compared with LI million for 
the whole ofl987. 

More Life 
firms go for 
tied agents 

More members of foe Cam¬ 
paign for Independent Rnan- - 
rial Advice (Gamife) have said 
they are to recruit tied agents. 

Tbe Life Association of 
Scotland said: “Wc would 
hope that our friends among 
independent financial advis¬ 
ers would talk to us before 
they took any irrevocable 
step.” 

Like other insurance groups 
white have abandoned their 
policy of selling exclusively 
through independents the 
LAS says that it will continue 
to support independent finan¬ 
cial advisers. 


C STOCK MARKET ) 


Shares stage technical rally as 
City dealers extend the break 


City streets were deserted with 
many dealers deciding to ex¬ 
tend the four-day Christmas 
holiday but share prices 
opened tee new account on a 
cheerful note. 

End-year book squaring by 
institutions and market-mak¬ 
ers helped promote a technical 
rally which left some optimists 
hoping that tee new year could 
see a sustained recovery. 

Last Friday’s news of foe 
narrowing of tee British trade 
deficit to £1.6 billion in 
November, from October’s 
record £2.43 billion, remained 
fresh in tee mind and en¬ 
couraged buyers to dip their 
toes in to those sectors which 
have been depressed of late. 

Properties, hit by high in¬ 
terest rates and job losses in 
the securities industry, staged 
a good recovery, while stores 
were boosted by bumper trade 
at the post-Christmas sales. 

Volume remained modest 
with only 198.4 million shares 
traded. 

Nevertheless, tee FT-SE 
100 index closed ai its best of 
1.787.7, a rise of 13.7 points, 
while the narrower FT 30 
share index ended 10.9 points 
higher at 1,447.1. 

Gilts drifted lower in sym¬ 
pathy with currency in¬ 
fluences and closed with fails 
ranging to £tt. 

Jaguar, the luxury car 
manufacturer, rose 4p to 262p 
on news of a record-breaking 
performance on tee assembly 
line this year which saw it pass 
50,000 for the first time: 
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Total output ofcars reached 
51.939—a rise of 8 per cent on 
1987. 

Tbe company said the fig¬ 
ures were achieved by out¬ 
standing sales in Britain, 
Europe and other overseas 
markets. 

But the collapse in the US — 
its biggest overseas market — 
continues to take its toll on 
profits. Last year pre-tax prof¬ 
its fell from £120.8 million to 
£97 million owing to the 
problems in tbe US, collapse 
of the dollar and development 
costs for tee new XJ series. 

City analysts have warned 
the worst is yet to come. They 
are forecasting that profits this 
time around will tumble to 
£40 million followed by £30 
million in 1989. 

It may account for recent 
Takeover speculation that has 
surrounded tee shares. How¬ 
ever, with tee Government 


continuing to bold on to its 
golden share option, tee 
chances of a successful un¬ 
wanted bid appear remote. 
The group says plans are 
under way to combat tee loss 
of US sales by expa n di n g into 
other markets. One of its top 
sales teams has returned from 
a tour of the Far East that 
included Tokyo, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. 

The salesmen claim that 
scope for growth in the Far 
East would exceed Jaguar's 
production capacity. The 
Japanese economy remains 
strong as reflected by the 
Tokyo stock market. 

The stores sector, which has 
lagged behind in 1988. perked 
up on reports of boom trading 
in tee post-Christmas sales. 

Storehouse rose 4p to 
195.5p on a turnover of 1.5 
million shares after news that 
Sir Terence Conran, the chair- 
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man, had rejected an offer to 
meet Mr Asher Edelman, tee 
US corporate raider, who has 
built up a 5.24 per cent stake. 

Mr Edelman wants to meet 
Sir Terence for talks. There is 
talk that Mr Edelman has 
sounded out high street names 
like Woolwonh, Buxton and 
Scars, to see if they would be 
interested in supporting a bid 
for Storehouse. 

Mr David Rowland, head of 
Inoco, Mr Tony Clegg, chair¬ 
man of'Mountleigh, and Mr 
Robert Maxwell, tee pub¬ 
lisher, own stakes of about 4 
per cent 

Sir Terence could again find 
himselffightingoffa predator 
for the third time in two years. 
He rejected a 435p a share 
offer from Mr Clegg before the 
crash, and staved off an 
audacious offer from Benlox. 

Next advanced 4p to L39p 
as almost 3 million shares 
changed hands amid revived 
speculation that Sears, flush 
with cate from the £331 
million sale of its William Hill 
betting shops to Grand Metro¬ 
politan. will launch a bid. 

There are claims Next 
would make a perfect fit for 
Sears with its Grattan mail 
order business fitting neatly 
with Sears' Freemans oper¬ 
ation. Analysts believe teat if 
Sears does not move, someone 
else will Mr David Jones, the 
new chief executive of Next, 
following the boardroom coup 
which saw Mr George Davies, 
tee founder and chair man, 
ousted, still has to convince 
the City that his management 
can be effective without the 
flair of Mr Davies. 

Elsewhere, Boots hardened 
4p to 23Gp, Great Universal 
Stores “A” gained lOp to 
965p, Marks and Spencer 
finned 2p to 152p, Ratners 
added 4p to 169p, Sears 
advanced 4p to I lip and 
Woohrorth appreciated 3p to 
23flp. 

Stories that Unilever, the 
Anglo-Dutch fbods-ro-deter- 
gents group, is about to launch 
a $90 a share bid for American 
Brands, tee Benson & Hedges 
cigarettes, Jim Beam whisky 
and office equipment pro¬ 
ducer, were treated with a 
pinch of salt. Unilever fin¬ 
ished 6p higher at 455p. 

Analysts have been bracing 
themselves for Unilever to 
make a sizeable acquisition 
but rule out American Brands. 

Michael Clark 
and Geoffrey Foster 
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Gasand nuclear power the fuels of the future 


says report 


Oil sails into troubled waters 



COMMENT 



Oil will lose its dominant role 
in the British energy market, 
as nuclear power increases its 
market share, according to 
County NatWesi WoodMac, 
the broker, in its annual UK 
Energy Outlook. 

In a detailed analysis of the 
likely pattern of UK energy 
supply and use the broker 
predicts that, while there is 
little likelihood of another oil 
crisis, the price of oil should 
start to rise again soon. 

The result of this will be that 
oil will become progressively 
less attractive as a source of 

City banks 
drop £lbn 
Soviet 
credit plan 

By Colin Narbrough 

Plans for a £1 billion credit 
package assembled by City 
banks to help fund Soviet 
economic reform have been 
dropped and Moscow has 
instead signed individual ac¬ 
cords with the banks that were 
to have participated. 

A spokesman for Morgan 
Grenfell, which last week 
signed an agreement rolling 
over its open-ended credit 
arrangement with the Rus¬ 
sians, said the decision to drop 
the facility did not mean that 
less funds would be available. 
Moscow Narodny Bank and 
Bank of Scotland have signed 
similar credit agreements. 

Mr Mikhail Gorbachov, the 
Soviet president, forced to 
abort a visit to Britain in early 
December because of the 
Armenian earthquake, is now 
likely to come to London in 
late January. 

The visit will provide an 
opportunity for both sides to 
discuss boosting bilateral 
trade. Mrs Margaret Thatcher 
and Mr Gorbachov are 
committed to a target of 40 per 
cent growth by 1990. Early 
demands could be made on 
the credit lines now in place. 

The initial package, which , 
enjoyed the Government's 
public support, had been fo¬ 
cused on lending in certain ) 
areas of trade. The individual 
deals will not be restricted in 1 
this way. * 

Midland Bank, which acted ‘ 
as unofficial co-ordinator over 1 
the package, has renewed its 
£250 million credit line for the t 
Soviet Union. Lloyds Bank f 
and Barclays Bank have s 
signed similar deals. t 

While some banks said the c 
decision to drop the package ' 
deal had come in response to e 
approaches from the Soviet e 
side, others said there had - 
always been a considerable 
amount of resistance from the 
big banks to being 
"packaged”. 

The innovative multi-cur¬ 
rency £1 billion facility, at 
commercial interest rates and 
backed by the Export Credits « 
Guarantee Department, was J 
announced at the end of *■ 
October, during Anglo-Soviet P 
trade talks in London. | 1 
It was to have been finalized P 
shortly afterwards but a 
completion appears to have P 
been held back for the orgjnal n 
visit by Mr Gorbachov. L 

Objections raised in Wash- it 
ington, and to some extent in 
London, are believed to have o 
helped cool City enthusiasm vt 
for credit packaging. li 


energy. “Two of the most 
dramatic expectations are a 
considerable increase in the 
industrial sales of electricity to 
the public system and the 
rapid establishment of gas as a 
source of fuel for electricity 
generation after 3990,” the 
report says. 

“We continue to believe 
that nuclear power will ex¬ 
pand its share of the market 
for fuel for electricity 
generation.” 

County NatWesi adds that 

over the very long term — up 
to the year 2010 - it expects 


By David Young, Energy Correspondent 


oil to suffer a considerable 
erosion of its remaining stems 
of the energy market, although 
it should retain its dominant 
position in the market for 
transport fuels. 

“This Outlook may become 
complicated if relative oil 
price increases and technology 
improvements result in gas 
becoming a competitive trans¬ 
port fun, perhaps through 
conversion into gasoline,” the 
report says. 

County NatWest says it 
expects that gas will expand its 
share of the UK market until 


the end of the century, but its 
market penetration could then 
be affected by a shortage of 
supplies. 

“By then the UK will 
probably have a significant 
import requirement, and the 
international price of liquified 
natural gas will probably be¬ 
come the determining factor,” 
it says. 

“The world has a greater 
capacity and reserve base in 
natural gas than for oil, so it is 
a reasonable assumption that 
gas will remain competitive.” 
The broker also predicts 


that the privatization of the 
power industry could even¬ 
tually lead to competition in 
supplies to the area distribu¬ 
tion boards. 

The report adds that even 
coal could take a share of the 
market already held by oil. 
“The use of solid fuel by 
customers is gradually erod¬ 
ing, but may stabilize as oil 
useage intensifies its decline. 

“Over the very long term 
most alternative sources of 
energy are likely to gain at oil's 
expense in all markets other 
than that for transport fuels.” 


Buyers still queue up 
in land of confidence 



T he contrast between strident con¬ 
fidence on the Tokyo stock mar¬ 
ket and extreme caution in 
London has become even more stark at 
the year end. Share dealers in Japan 
were making a mark on their last trading 
day of the year. Having willed the 
Nikkei index back up through 30,000, 
they were buying for the New Year. 

The economy is doing belter than any 
other leading industrial country, there 
are Few inflation worries, the threat of 
the rising yen has been vanquished and 
savings are still pouring into shares. No 
matter that shares seem so much more 
expensive than elsewhere, even allowing 
for different accounting conventions. 

In London, by contrast, analysts have 
been saying for many months how 
cheap shares are, as profits have grown 
rapidly against static share prices. But 
few dare to predict that value will attract 
a rush of bargain hunters. 

Confidence is a wonderful thing. 
Japanese investors expect to make 
money and even the worst stock-market 
linked scandals for many a year do not 
seem to have dented their buoyancy. 
When things looked tough, the govern¬ 
ment mobilized Japan Inc and adjusted 
the rules to soften any nasty shocks. 

In the United States and Britain, 
confidence has never recovered from 
the October 19S7 crash and small 
investors no longer see the stock market, 
as a sure-fire moneymaker. In Britain, 


the government's attitude to the liming 
Of its assets sales — notably BP and 
British Steel — has given the health of 
the stock market the lowest priority. 

Underpinning Japanese confidence, 
however, is the weight of money. Tokyo 
is awash with funds. Personal savings 
rates remain high while interest rates are 
low. Moreover, liberalization and 
changes in tax rules have diverted 
savings from traditional bank and Post 
Office deposits into shares. 

In Britain and the United States, high 
interest rates are chasing low savings, in 
Britain, in particular, pension fund 
holidays have exacerbated the dearth of 
net savings. 

But even in Tokyo, shares go down as 
well as up. The index charts show that 
prices are finding it harder to keep up 
the pace. In two of the past three years, 
prices have on average risen by more 
than a third. Even in 1987, the crash still 
left prices up more than a fifth. It is 
noticeable that even Tokyo's New Year 
optimists are only aiming at a 20 per 
cent gain in I9S9. 

If recent expenerience is a guide, the 
first four months will be crucial, since 
that is when the main gains were 
registered in each of the past three years. 
Although Emperor Hirohito's final 
departure would surely cause a respect¬ 
ful lull, that is what the locals are 
evidently hoping for again. But the 
spring may prove to be the autumn of 
Tokyo's great bull market. 


BTR: a stock for all seasons 


T he City’s lengthy love affair with 
BTR and other well-managed 
conglomerates has been regaining 
some of its ardour lately after a couple of 
severe setbacks. The first a bruising 
rejection of the BTR bid for Pilldngton, 
was read in the Square Mile as an end to 
the easy days of growth by acquisition. In 
view of the bare knuckled scrap between 
Hanson and Imperial group the jury was 
already sitting in judgment on the 
assumption that institutions would for 
ever be prepared to give the nod to 
aggressive takeovers by a chosen few who 
had proved adept at the art 

The second blow to the ratings of 
conglomerates came in the heady days 
before Black Monday, when narrowly 
focused companies in growth markets 
grabbed fund managers’ attention. 

But over the past year conglomerates, 
as a group, have outperformed the 
market generally and a number of their 
long-standing virtues have returned to 
favour. High calibre management well 
diversified businesses and the ability to 
show excellent trading progress in the 
more conservative environment which 
followed the crash are again In demand. 

BTR, In particular, has shown that 
there is a great deal to life after 
Pilldngton. Yesterday’s $200 million 
(£111.82 million) purchase of Schlegel is 


Down by the riverside: Midtael Hoffman, who is to be Thames Water’s first chief executive, at Kew Bridge yesterday 

Bond man to run Thames Water 


By Derek Harris, Industrial Editor 


Mr Michael Hoffman, who 
has been chief executive of Mr 
Alan Bond’s Airship In¬ 
dustries, takes over the exec¬ 
utive reins at Thames Water 
from New Year’s Day as the 
authority readies itself for 
privatization towards the end 
of 1989. 

His watchword will be 
growth, to be achieved in 
various ways, from improved 
efficiency to property dev¬ 
elopment, with acquisitions 
also pencilled in as a 
possibility. 

The appointment of a pri¬ 
vate sector Industrialist as the 
first chief executive ofThames 
signals a number of changes at 
the authority under the 
chairmanship of .Mr Roy 
Watts. Mr Hoffman is an 
engineer with top executive 
experience at a number of 


companies including the for¬ 
mer Babcock International 
and Perkins Engines, which 
later became part of Massey 
Fergnson. Mr Hoffman wifi 
subsequently become group 
managing director of a pri¬ 
vatized Thames as well as its 
chief executive. 

He was headhunted by lan 
Ashworth & Associates, the 
management consultant, 
which was given the brief of 
findinga top industrialist who 
could successfully convert 
Thames from a “fairly dull” 
public sector organization into 
one with the right blend of 
enthusiasm and skills. 

Mr Hoffman sai(k “We 
have to become more cus¬ 
tomer orientated — a lot of 
them anyway Will become 
shareholders. We must also 
become more process ori- 


Pavilion Leisure buys 
hotel in £9.1 m deal 


By Michael Tate 


Share dealings in Pavilion 
Leisure, the Glasgow theatre 
proprietor, were suspended at 
112p yesterday as the com¬ 
pany unveiled the £9.1 million 
acquisition of Hawkstone 
Park Hotel, Shropshire in a 
move that sees Mr Nadir 
I alani of Europa Hotels move 
in as deputy chairman. 

The vendor is Farpeak, part 
of Europa Hotels and Leisure, 
which will collect £1.94 mil? 
lion cash, 2.02 million Pavil¬ 


ion shares at 135p each and 
3.17 million convertible pref¬ 
erence shares at £1 each, 
together with £850,000 cash 
for a property owned by 
Farpeak. The balance will be 
met by settlement of inter¬ 
company borrowings. The 
deal will give Farpeak 29.98 
per cent of Pavilion now, and 
43.1 per cent on frill conver¬ 
sion. The Takeover Panel will 
be asked to waive the rule that 
insists on a full bid. 


In the 

present, 

tense 


The season of festive celebra¬ 
tions and goodwill it may be, 
but it seems that not everyone 
in the Square Mile had a fun- 
filled Christmas. A quick 
round-up of City and business 
personalities indicates that 
those employed in the securi¬ 
ties industry had a decidedly 
more miserable holiday than 
their corporate clients — most 
of whom at least managed to 
escape to the sun in some far- 
flung corner of the globe. 
Using words which could 
equally be used to describe the 
stock market, Nigel Hughes, 
head of market-making at 
Hoare Govcrt, the broker, told 
me that he did not enjoy his 
Chirstmas. “It was too quiet,” 
he complained. And. sound¬ 
ing equally depressed. John 
Craven, chairman of Morgan 
Grenfell, said that he had not 
received any Christmas 
presents yet. as he was still 
awaiting the return of his 
family from an African safari. 
Craven, who had been sched¬ 
uled to join them on the trip, 
was forced to cancel when he 
made 450 employees redun¬ 
dant in mid-December. Asked 
what gift he would most like, 
he replied: “Same peace and 
quiet” Britain's captains of 
industry had a happier time, 
even if they were more forget¬ 
ful. Most including Philip 
Birch, chairman of Ward 
White, had to be reminded by 
their wives of the presents 
they received. Birch, speaking 
from Sidney, was given a pair 
of antique storm lamps, a 
Crystal Gayle tape and a Floyd 
on Food cookery book. “I do 
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Blot on the landscape 


The era of the ball point pen 
seems to be nearing its. end. 
Trends in both America and 
Japan indicate that the baby 
boom brigade is forsaking the 
convenience of the ballpoint 
for the elegance of a fountain 
pen's script. And the craze is 
expected to catch on in Britain 
soon. Some 13 million foun¬ 
tain pens were sold in the US 
this year — 10 per cent more 
than the previous year. “Sales 

cook.” he insisted. Gerald 
Ratner, head of Ratners, the 
jewellery giant said his best 
present was a camera from his 
daughter Suzy, aged 14. Any¬ 
thing else .he would have 
liked? "Definitely not 
jewellery,” he said. Similarly, 
Reg Harrington, chairman of 

Che sJto-k ex anGe] 


are tremendous,” says Brian 
Flax, vice-president of The 
Flax Company, a top Chicago 
art store. Status-conscious 
costumers are prepared to pay 
up to £3,000 for a solid gold 
Waterman. “Young profess¬ 
ionals are buying fountain 
pens to make a fashion state¬ 
ment — like they choose 
watches,” said another re¬ 
tailer. “Even policemen are 
□sing fountain pens now.” 


UW- 


“The market might be dull, 
Danbury, hot...” \ 


electrical accessories firm 
Scholes Group, wanted any¬ 
thing but an electric shaver. A 
man who clearly has every¬ 
thing. he was given a gold- 
plated wet shaving set and 
stand. But perhaps the most 
amusing present of all was 
given to George Inge, chair¬ 
man of top peoples estate 
agent Savills — an umbrella 
which, when opened, has the 
message “Ob s... it’s raining” 
inscribed on the inside. 

Vin du paint 

Baroness Philippine de Roth¬ 
schild has unveiled the latest 
painting which will be used to 
decorate the labels of her 
family's Chateau Mouton 
Rothschild wine. The paint¬ 
ing, of three masks and a 
moon on adark background, 
is by Haitian artist Bernard 
Fejourne and will decorate the 
1986 vintage. Artists whose 
works have adorned the fam¬ 
ous bottles include Picasso, 
Mira, Dali and Warhol. 


- entated in finding the most 
1 efficient way to supply water, 
i particularly in cleaning it” 
f The demand for higher 
1 water standards will mean 
1 higher prices but these will 
; “probably be far less in a 
■ private environment than 
they would have been in a 
t public one” Mr Hoffinan 
> said. 

L Emerging techniques for 
' treating dirty water could 
1 mean that water treatment 
would, in time, be less land 
intensive, allowing Thames to 
capitalize on some of its land. 

The authority is one of the 
leaders in dean and dirty 
water technology and there 
will be a drive to bring in more 
consultancy work from 
abroad, Mr Hoffinan said. He 
expects to take advantage of 
the Thames name because “it 

Fokker awaits 
Indonesian 
deal decision 

(Reuter) — Fokker, the Dutch 
aircraft manufacturer, said it 
could win a big order from 
Garuda Indonesia Airways for 
its Rolls-Royce powered Fok¬ 
ker 100 aircraft, provided the 
Indonesian government ap¬ 
proves the contract 
Industry sources said the 
order would initially be for 
five or six aircraft, but could 
rise to about 30 wi thin two 
years. They put the aircraft’s 
cost at about FI 55 million 
(£15.3 million), valuing the 
order at up to FI 1.65 billion. 


Carol’s 

Christmas 

As you count the cost of 
Christmas, just be thankful 
that you were not sufficiently 
romantic to encumber your 
loved one with the fabled 
festive gift of 184 birds, a 
small orchard of pear trees 
and a motley workforce of 140 
lords, ladies, pipers, drum¬ 
mers and milkmaids. For the 
City Diary has worked out 
that the total cost this year 
would have been £15,87034. 
For that, however, you would 
have received not any old pear 
tree, but pyrus salidfolia 
pendula, the weeping willow- 
leafed pear (£19.35 from 
HSliers of Winchester). When 
it comes to partridges. Get 
Stuffed of Islington will stuff 
them for £69 each. We used 
the same taxidermist for the 
two turtle doves (£5730 each) 
and four colly (or calling) 
birds — or, in this case, 
blackbirds at £46 each. 
French hens come oven-ready 
at £4.15 each. Rainer’s cheap¬ 
est gold rings are £19.95. Folly 
Farms Waterfowl of Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Gloucester¬ 
shire, provides domestic geese 
for breeding at £60 a pair, and 
blade or Whooper swans at 
£130 a pair. Milkmaids attract 
the craft rate stipulated.by the 
Transport and General Work¬ 
ers’ Union—£119.83 a week— 
while for a private venue the 
drummers and pipers get 
Grade I London Musicians 
Union rates. Ladies dancing 
are hired through Equity, for 
£135 each. And the Lords 
have been allowed their daily 
attendance allowance. But, 
there again, the coarse of true 
love never did run smoothly. 


is straightaway an inter¬ 
national brand.” 

He will be faced with the 
problem that water authorities 
typically show a growth of 
only I per cent compound a 
year. Mr Hoffinan said: “In a 
drive for maximizing earnings 
per share there should be more 
growth in the business.” He 
said this was why improve¬ 
ments in processing, the dev¬ 
elopment of enterprise act¬ 
ivities such as the consult¬ 
ancy, extending plumbing 
services and developing the 
right sort of property schemes 
were important 

There could also be growth 
through acquisition, be added. 
That could mean taking over 
other water authorities, in 
Britain or abroad, and ac¬ 
quisitions in linked activities 
such as construction. 


the type of “infill” purchase that strength¬ 
ens the group's market position, usually 
yields higher returns post the BTR 
management treatment and comes more 
cheaply than the mega-deal. 

That is not to say that the spectacular 
deal is a thing of the past BTR has been 
looking closely at half a dozen potential 
targets which would fit well. So far only 
one, the £240 million purchase of 
Rockwell's metering division, has come 
up to scratch. 

The focus for expansion by large-scale 
acquisition has shifted elsewhere. BTR 
has allowed its 62 per cent-owned 
Australian subsidiary BTR-Nylex its 
head. The £600 million purchase of ACI, 
Australia's 20th largest company, and the 
New Zealand group Feluax for £340 
milli on have boosted considerably BTR's 
pacific rim exposure. 

Meantime, throughout the group, the 
now legendary obsessions with cost 
control and margin improvement appear 
to have lost none of their effectiveness. 
BZW sees profits of £785 million for the 
current year and £950 million next time. 
Earnings per share look set for 22 per cent 
growth this year and a figure in the high 
teens next time. At 293p, selling for less 
than nine times 1989 earnings per share, 
and with the support of a prospective 6 
per cent yield, BTR shares once again 
have the look of a stock for all seasons. 


Japanese to tighten disclosure 
rules in crackdown on insiders 


Japan, long criticized for its 
limp controls on insider trad¬ 
ing and beset by a securities 
scandal, intends to tighten its 
grip on stock market dealings. 

A Ministry of Finance draft 
of definitions of corporate 
information that must be 
publicly disclosed under new 
rules on insider trading aims 
to seal the cracks in a system 
that would stun outsiders. 

Company directors com¬ 
monly — and legally - buy 
their own shares ahead of a 
significant deal and advise 
their friends of tbe 
opportunity. 

The new regulations, which 
will come into force in April, 
will apply to domestic and 
foreign companies listed on 
Japan's stock exchanges, but 


From Joe Joseph, Tokyo 

not to those traded over the fears of many foreigners about 
counter. Japan’s regulatory regime. 


Japan's flimsy rules against 
trading on privileged informa¬ 
tion have come under increas¬ 
ing criticism from New York 
and London as world bourses 
Mend into one, 24-hour mar¬ 
ket. Insider trading persists in 
America and Europe despite 
“Chinese Walls’’ and 
rulebooks. The fear is that 
such deals might be more 
rampant in Japan. 

The share profiteering scan¬ 
dal that is unravelling around 
Recruit Cosmos, an ambitious 
Japanese property company, 
has angered many Japanese — 
who are shocked at how easy it 
is to make money on Tokyo 
stocks if you are well po¬ 
sitioned — and underlined the 


Although Japanese MPs 
and businessmen are deemed 
to have behaved unethically in 
buying cheap stock in Recruit 
Cosmos, they did not act 
illegally. 

Recruit executives offered 
bargain unlisted shares in 
Recruit Cosmos to influential 
politicians, businessmen and 
bureaucrats. The shares 
soared when the company was 
Later floated but the deal is 
legal unless it can be proved 
that Recruit received favours 
in return. 

Under the Finance Ministry 
draft, any factor that would 
affect a company’s profits by 
more than 30 per cent and 
raise or lower its net assets by 


more than 5 per cent would 
have to be disclosed. Com¬ 
pany executives and others 
with access to the privileged 
information would be prohib¬ 
ited from trading shares based 
on the information before it 
was made public. 

Other data that must be 
revealed includes mergers or 
management changes that 
would affect sales or total 
assets by more than 10 per 
cent and new products or 
technology estimated to affect 
sales by more than 10 per cent 
over three business years. 

The draft also says com¬ 
panies must disclose informa¬ 
tion on changes in capital, 
bankruptcies, delisting, dis¬ 
solution and share buybacks 
to prevent takeovers. 


Pressure mounts for end to restraints on shipments to US 

Tokyo may take brake off car exports 


Carol Leonard 


Detroit - The voluntary agreements that 
have restrained Japanese car exports to 
the United States for the Last eight years 
may be about to end, despite a large 
automotive trade surplus favouring 
Japan. 

The decision, which would be made by 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, fa not expected to be an¬ 
nounced until February, but reports have 
appeared in the Japanese press in the last 
two months saying that the ministry is 
considering dropping tbe restraints, 
which expire on April I. 

The Japanese Automobile Manufac¬ 
turers Association has pressed its call for 
an end to the restraints, pointing to a 
recovery in US car manufacturing since 
tiie early 1980s. 

“The restraints lave outlived their 
usefulness,” a US-based executive of a 
Japanese car manufacturer said. “Who's 
kidding whom? The restraints have 
caused consumers to pay higher prices.” 

An industry economist said: “The 
Japanese look like they’re getting ready 
to abolish the restraints. Given what we 
see in the strength of the yen, it just 
doesn't look like the restraints are 
restraining.” 

The US government, which fa not a 
party to the restraint agreement between 
Japan and its car manufacturers, mam- 


tains a neutral position on restraints, the 
Commerce Department said. 

The Japanese government announced 
a s 37.9 per cent increase in the dollar 
value of its monthly trade surplus with 
the United States on December 12 . This 
was bolstered by a 16.6 per cent increase 
in the automotive trade surplus. 

The trade figures, however, do not 
measure the number of Japanese cars 
imported, which has declined. 

Economists say the dollar figure of the 
trade surplus is higher because of 
currency fluctuations, higher prices for 
Japanese cars and the growing volume of 
automotive merchandise that fa not 
counted in car shipments. 

An economist for one of the Big Three 
manufacturers, who declined to be 
identified, pointed out that Japanese cars 
assembled in the United States have an 
average Japanese content of about 50 per 
cent, including parts such as engines and 
transmissions, which are not counted 
under the voluntary restraints. 

Hence, the 720,000 units from so- 
called transplants means an economic 
value of about 360,000 additional Japa¬ 
nese imports. Although that adds to tbe 
US trade deficit, it fa not counted for 
purposes of the restraints. 

The Japanese have also been shipping 
more expensive models to tbe United 


Suites. The trend appears to be increas¬ 
ing as Toyota and Nissan have joined 
Honda in adding luxury franchises to 
their regular lines of cars. 

General Motors has said it generally 
does not support restraints but prefers 
the voluntary agreement between the 
Japanese government and its car makers 
to other forms of protection. Ford and 
the United Automobile Workers union 
want the number of Japanese cars 
assembled in the United Slates included 
in the limits. Chrysler favours keep ing 
restraints at their current level. 

Analysts and economists bad in¬ 
correctly predicted that the restraints 
would be dropped last year, while 
Japanese vehicle sales were declining 
and car exports were running below the 
permitted level But now the Japanese 
industry is in hs second year of falling car 
exports to the United States. 

Because of higher Japanese car prices 
stemming from the fall of the dollar, 
Japan's nine car makers shipped only 
2.14 million of the 23 million cars they 
were allowed to export to the US in the 
year to last April. The continued relative 
weakness of the dollar has depressed 
shipments further this year. From April 
to October, Japan shipped 137 million 
units, compared with about 1.45 million 
for the same period last year. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Rom vow Portfolio gold card check your 
eight share price movements, on this page 
only. Add them up to pvt you your 
overall total and check inis against the 
daily or accumulator dividend figures. If it 
matches or betters this figure you have 
won outright or a share of the daily or 
accumulator prize money stared. If you 
win. follow The claim procedure on the 
back, of your card. Always have your card 
available when eh an; eg P«n™ nilcs 
appear on the back of your card. 


Confident start to account 

ACCOUNT DAYS: Dealings began yesterday. Dealings end January 13. §Contango day Jammy 16. Settlement day January 23. 

§ Forward b a i ga ins are permitted on two previous business days. 

Prices recorded me at maricet dose. Changes are calculated on the previous day's dose, but atfiustments are made when a stock is ex-<^^ 
Where one price Is quoted, it is a middle price. Changes, yields and price earnings ratios are based on middle prices, (aa) denotes Alpha Stocks. 

(VOLUMES PAGE 22) 
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© Tinrn Newspapers Linfcrd 

DAILY DIVIDEND £4,000 

Gaims required for 45 points 

ACCUMULATOR £80.000 
Gaims better than 45 points 
Claimants should ring 0254-53272 
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Take a stand 
on the future 
of Britain’s 
youth. 


AT OLYMPIA JUNE 8TH, 9TH, 10TH 


-SPONSORED BY 



TIMES 


THE 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Bright young people today face a future 
that is rife with uncertainty. They need 
expert guidance to the myriad options 
available, whether they are starting out on 
a career, or continuing into further 

education. . . 

This year’s British Higher Education 

Fair, intended to put this market in contact 
with relevant organisations who could 
help, was an acknowledged success. Nex 
year’s event sponsored by THE TIME 
and THE SUNDAY TIMES at Olympia 
will be an even bigger one. 



On June 8th, 9th, 10th, DIRECTIONS 
into Careers and Higher Education will 
provide a unique opportunity for 
organisations to meet, advise and influence 
some 50,000 of these bright and talented 
young people in this constantly shrinking 
market. 

If you’re a; • University 

• Polytechnic 

• College 

• Potential Sponsor 

• or Employer, 

become an exhibitor at next year’s fair. 

Call Jane O’Reilly or Kate Dawson on 
01-940-5668, for an information pack. 

Don’t miss your chance to tap into the 
professional future of Britain. 



FINANCIAL & ACCOUNTANCY 


IMPROVE YOUR QUALITY OF LIFE 
IN GLORIOUS SOUTH DEVON. 

An appointment to suit an experienced professional 
Accountant with medium sized firm background. 
Partnership prospects in an expanrfing firm. Salary 
negotiate. Appncstions to Status Executive (Ref 
GtiW). 1/2 Botany. Tonbridge, Kant TN9 ISA. 



SECRETARIES 

for Architects & 
bs loners. Permanent 
& Temporary 
positions. 

AMSA specialist 
Rec Com 
01-734 0532 


A CAREER IN ADVERTISING SALES 

The UK subsidiary of a major Australian 
publishers is now positioning itself to become a 
force in Europe. Exciting opportunities now exist 
to build a successful career with us. 

If you are well educated 24-32 years of age and 
seek high rewards for your efforts. 


CaH Us Today: 

Gerry Doran or Chris Stanley on 
01-379 3060 



GENERAL APPOINTMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


'f.VF.THr, 


Now interviewing for to potefan of apecM Prefects Managw. 
Tha portion wtf be rwpcnribla for Bit owrtteui coonjtnaflon 
and lotftfcs of the apodal bualnen needs « an oducafloml 
Iroctufion Inchettifl food service operation, mafntena n ea and 
deemng. purchasing and toesing of equipment. WO co- 
onan a Bon of oqulpnum and service n eeds. 

Quafflad appScant must haw 

,|rr jtaftaa up Mnkjalat^ 

■ t»w.i >i40r or 

. 5 or more yacra experience In Wring and managing staH. 

- Extensive food service and cawing experience. 


- High mrtft a aon and Infflaifrs. 

-AMfty to work ftoodM hours. 

If Maieatad) jriaaaa aanO CV with fist of 
rafaraneaa to: Emptoymant Manager, 
110 Maiytabona High St. London W1M3DB. 


MAJOR CAREER 

oppoimiHrrY 

I nte rnatio na l launch ol 
unique Innovativs product 
range with Bmttesa 
appfeadofw. 

Self mottvaM experienced 
person capable or handing 
PR and mariceOig. 
generation of new builneee, 
p roduas ouroingmdto 
cw7fi*ute to d ocW orr 
making - required urgently. 

Circa £15,000 +Car* 
Bonus atejpan foreign 

Meneqta Director. 

OTdLtd, 
Chronicle How, 
72-T8 Fleet Sheet. 
London BC4Y1NY. 


1989-YOUR 
CRUCIAL YEAR? 

Changing your career? 
Finding employment? 
Taking vital exams? 

K0W IS THE TIME ta emit 
as for expert mt u eml and 
gsidaece. Fna bradm: 

# m A CAREER ANALYSTS 
T r 3 90 Gtoucattar Place. W1 

• • • 01-9355452(24 hn) 


CLOSING DATE FOR 
POLICE GRADUATE ENTRY 
SCHEME. 

JANUARY WIU 


Have you got the discretion necessary to defuse a major disturbance; 
or the initiative needed to prevent it? 

Could you lead by example or would you rely on the authority that 
comes with the strength of your rank? 

Can you think clearly and fairly under pressure? These are some of 
the questions we need to ask on our Graduate Entry Scheme. 

The Graduate Entry Scheme is designed for people considered to 
have the potential for accelerated promotion to the rank of Inspector early 
in their careen and ultimately to the highest ranks of the Police Service. 

You may apply if you're 30 or under 8nd a graduate, or in the final 
year of any full-time degree course. 

Don't delay. The last date for completed application forms is 
January 16th 1989. 

For further details and application form, send the coupon below to SupL 
Richard Buller BA (Cantab). Room 553, Home Office, Queen Anne's Gate, 
London SW1H9AT. 


POLICE GRADUATE ENTRY 


TOMORROW’S POLICE SERVICE. 
YOU COULD BE THE MAKING OF IT. 



THtetethe first rung on 
the tedder ola 



CJA 


RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS GROUP 

3 London Wall Buildings, London Wall, London EC3M 5PJ 
Tel: 01-588 3588 or 01-588 3576 
Telex No. 887374 Fax No. 01-258 B5Q1 


A key postion—scope exists to move into personnel management or 
general management role In 2-3 years 

PAY AND BENEFITS MANAGER 

LONDON S.W.1 £22,000-£28,000 

EXPANDING SERVICE GROUP PRETAX PROFITS IN EXCESS OF £100 IttLUON 
Applications are invited from candidates, who have acquired at least 4 years practical experience in employee benefiteineWYera 
Corporate or a consulting firm. Responsibilities will cover devising and determining policies on all aspe<*~> of remuneranon. tne 
design of share schemes, pension packages, research on salaries and preparation of incentive bonus schem es e tc, as ti^elates 
to management and above. An enquiring mind and the ability to communicate effectively both orally and in writing ^important 
Initial salary negotiable, £22,000-228,000 + car, contributory pension, free life assurance, free B.U.PA, assistance with removal 
expenses if necessary. Applications in strict confidence under reference PSM4646/TT.__ 


CAMPBHI'JflWiSTOTIASSlHaATB{MAIIR®ran'l®MSniarr€<JKSUlTWR)i*8THj^3i0MWilMUttMnKS ? UMUGXWAU, 
LOMDOH EC2H 5PJ. THH1HDK: 01-588 3588 or01-5883378. IHEfc 887374. mb 01-2568501. 


GRADUATES 

MAKE THE MOST OF ALL THOSE 
BOOKS YOU HAVE TO READ 

BY READING ONE YOU DON’T 

A 11 final year students look forward to a time when they can put 
Xxiheir prescribed texts aside and devote their energies to building a 
career. 

To a fortunate few this is a simple process, but to most it means grappling 
with, a vast array of possibilities with very limited information. 

That's why our booklet “Graduate Opportunities in Financial Services” 
should be added now to your reading list. 

It wiO introduce you to the size, diversity and phenomenal growth of the 
financial services world. 

It will illustrate to you the many and varied career opportunities that this 
world offers. Most of all, it will impress you with the commitment that Rcyal 
life has to your development, your contribution and your career wishes. 

It will also of course tellyou a littie bit about Royal Life - lilce, for instance, 
that we are one of the largest life insurance companies in the UK, that we 
manage investment funds of over £6.5 billion, that through our estate agency 
network we handle cne in every ten house sales, that we 
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America- In 1987 we carried out the UIOs largest ever unit-trust launch. 

In addition you will learn that we offer quality g raduate (of whatever 
discipline) satsifying and challenging careers across the whole spectrum of 
business functions from actuarial science to sales, computer science 
to marketiii&accouxitaacy to pmtHinel management and finance 
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And if you're not sure where your talents would best be applied, we will 
help you find oul 

But don’t just read die review read the book. 

If will only take minutes, but will show - 1 

you how to make die most of those yeaxs • **■'“* I 

of study II 

All you have to do is HD in the coupon or 
dial 100 for FREEPHONE 6411 and ask ( 

for Fbtrkda Partridge. V 


Ro yal Li fe Graduate Centre, 
FREEPOST, PO Box, Pet erb orough. 
Please said we a copy of "Graduate 
Careers in Financial Services” and a 
Royal Life Graduate Application Form. 


I am currently studying 





SALES EXECUTIVE 

FRENCH POULTRY AND MEAT 

BASED IN BOURNEMOUTH 

NEGOTIABLE PACKAGE + CAR OF YOUR CHOICE + CARPHONE + ALL EXPENSES 


YOUR TARGET 


THE PERSON 


THE COMPANY 


Is to sell our food products all over the United Kingdom 
and Ireland. 

You will help us to expand the existing buaness, based on 
our excellent trade relationships. 

Then, you may undertake some marketing research to 
introduce new products. 

You are 20 - 35, dynamic, enthusiastic, full of initiative. 
You possess excellent communicative skills. 

You are keen on public relations. 

You have motivation and self discipline. 

A few years experience within the food industry as a 
salesman, a buyer or a quality controller, would be ideal. 
The knowledge of French would be an asset as wdL 

We are the largest French Group of Cooperatives 
employing 4000 people in 27 factories, producing poultry 
(2 million birds a week), beef, pork, frozen vegetables and 
dairy products. 

Unicopa Ltd is the U.K, sales office of the poultry 
division of the group. 

Our turnover has increased by 100% this year. 


This is a superb opportunity to take a fresh look at your career by jo 
of our UJC sales office, and working at a very high level in the 

atmosphere. 

If you are ready to take tire challenge, please write or phone to; 

TEL: 0202 535 770 MR HERVE BEG 


it your career by joining the small French team 
high level in the food industry, in a friendly 


MR HERVE BEGUET, SALES DIRECTOR 
UNICOPA IIX LTD 
119 ALMA ROAD 

BOURNEMOUTH BH9 1AE DORSET 


AH applications will be treated in strictest confidence. 


PETRO CONSULTANTS SA 

Have immediate opening for 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICIST 

In Cambridge 

IdeaBy candidates should have at least IS years 
professional experience, prefaratft overseas with major ofl 
should be fwnHtarwm & aspects of 
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ANNA BELINDA 

(DRESS DESIGNERS) 


Are looking for an intelligent, energetic and 
attractive person aged 25-35yrs to join thnir 

You must be passionate about colour, fabrics 









































































Queen’s Bench Divisional Court 


THE TIMES THURSDAY DECEMBER 29 19! 

Law Report December 29 1988 


Court of Appeal 


Citizenship by adoption claim fails Winding up former securities dealer 


Regina v Secretary of State for 
die Home Department, Ex 
parte Brassey and Another 

Before Lord Justice Mustill and 
Mr Justice McCowan 

[Judgment December 21] 

A person bom to South African 
parents in 1947 and adopted by 
a British man living abroad in 
1953 had no right to daim 
British citizenship because, at 
the crucial date of January 1 
1949 when the British National 
ity Act 1948 came into force, he 
did not have a British father. 

The Queen's Bench Di¬ 
visional Court so held in a 
reserved judgment in refusing to 
gram judicial review to Martin 
Severn Maxwell Brassey and his 
wife of the decision of the 
British Consul in Johannesburg 
and/or the the Home Secretary 
that they were not entitled to 
British nationality. 

Section 12 of the British 
Nationality Act 1948 provides: 

“(1) A person who was a 
British subject immediately be¬ 
fore the dale of the commence¬ 
ment of this Act shall od that 
date become a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies 
if he possesses any of the 
following qualifications, that is 
to say — (a) that he was born 
within the territories comprised 
at the commencement of this 
Act in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, and would have been 
such a citizen if section four of 
this Act had been in force at the 
time of bis birth; (b) that he is a 
person naturalised in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies; (c) that 
he became a British subject by 
reason of the annexation of any 
territory included at the 
commencement of this Act in 
the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 

“(2) A person who was a 
British subject immediately be¬ 
fore the date of the commence¬ 
ment of this Act shall on that 
dale become a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies 
if at the time of his birth his 
father was a British subject and 
possessed of the qualifications 
specified in the last foregoing 
subsection.” 

Mr Ismail Mohammed and 
Mr William Billies for the 
applicants; Mr Robert Jay for 
the Home Secretary. 

LORD JUSTICE MUSTILL 
said on December 22. 1987 Mr 
Brassey applied to the British 
Consulate-General in Johannes¬ 
burg for a UK passport, and at 
the same time his wife applied 
for registration as a British 
citizen. By letter dated January 
5, 1988 the pro-consul rejected 
both applications. 

Mr and Mrs Brassey now 
challenged that decision by their 
application for judicial review. 
Since Mis Brassey’s daim for 
citizenship depended on proof 
that her husband was already a 
British citizen Mr Brassey was 
conveniently treated as the sole 
applicant. 

Mr Brassey was bom in 
Switzerland on February 15, 
1947 of parents who were at all 
materiaL times South African 
citizens. On January l, 1949 the 
British Nationality Act 1948 


came into force. The applicant's 
parents had meanwhile di¬ 
vorced and later in 1949 his 
mother married Mr J. M. 
Brassey who was a British 
subject. 

During 1953 Mr J. M. Brassey 
adopted the applicant under the 
Children’s Act 1937 of South 
Africa. The question was 
whether that adoption by a 
British subject bad the effect of 
entitling the applicant to the 
status of British nationality. 

in the light of section 12 of the 

1948 Act it was plain that if the 
infant applicant had applied in 

1949 for UK citizenship his 
claim would have foiled. 

On the foce of it, that was the 
end of lhe matter. The crucial 
date was January I, 1949. On 
that date the applicant had one 
father, who did not qualify. The 
foci that by virtue of his 
adoption a few years later the 
applicant gained an adopted 
father who, so for as parental 
bonds were concerned thence¬ 
forth stood in a paternal 
relationship to him, and who 
qualified at the relevant time 
was irrelevant. 

That analysis seemed at first 
sight unaswerabie. However. Mr 
Mohammed raised an objection 
which merited serious 
consideration. 

His arguments included the 
following points: it was to South 
African law which one had to 
look to ascertain (0 the effect of 
the adoption under English law. 
(ii) whether at January 1.1949 
the applicant could be deemed 
as having, on February 1,1947. 
Mr J. M. Brassey as his father 
and <ifi> giving effect to the law 
of domicile, English law in 1949 
would have been bound to treat 
the applicant as having been the 
son of Mr J. M. Brassey from 
birth. 

The statutory development of 
legislation concerning British 
citizenship and the status of 
adopted children showed a 
progressive enhancement in the 
rights of both legitimised and 
adopted children. 

It was necessary to imagine 
that process interrupted half 
way through. Stationing oneself 
at December 31, 1948 and 
asking whether a child who had 
been the subject of an adoption 
order in favour of a British 
subject could thereby claim to 
be a natural born British subject 
by descent, the answer had 
inevitably to be that he could 


not. “Natural bom” would have 
been understood as meaning 
what it said. 

The statutes which had lim¬ 
ited recognition to legitimation 
and adoption spoke forwards, 
not backwards to the birth. 

It was necessary to decide 
whether there was anything in 
lhe 1948 Act which could give a 
different meaning to the father- 
child relationship which it re¬ 
quired to have existed at the 
time of the birth. 

The Act said nothing about 
adoption. Thus, just as the 
question whether the child was a 
“British subject” before the 
1948 Act was to be determined 
by reference to the national 
status of his natural father so 
also ihe question whether he 
gained the new status of of 
“citizen of the UK and Colo¬ 
nies" should be judged accord¬ 
ing to tbe other qualifications of 
the same father: who was the 
only father possessed by the 
child at the time of his birth. 

That was the conclusion his 
Lordship formed on the inter¬ 
pretation of the statutes up to 
and including the 1948 Act. It 
was not permissible to interpret 
the An in the tight of what 
happened afterwards, but if his 
Lordship had foil any doubt it 
would have ax least been re¬ 
assuring to find that as the rights 
of the adopted child, were 
progressively enlarged it was 
thought necessary in subsequent 
legislation to forge a nexus 
between nationality and British 
adoption which did not exist in 
1949. 

Thus for his Lordship W 
been concerned solely with the 
position of a child adopted 
pursuant to an adoption order of 
(he English court. 

It was submitted, however, 
that the position was different as 
regarded a child who had been 
validly adopted abroad. That 
gave rise to two questions: 

First, whether a person adopt¬ 
ing under a foreign adoption 
could rank as a father for the 
purposes of the 1948 Act. Sec¬ 
ond. whether all the incidents of 
a foreign adoption, including a 
retrospective effect, were to be 
carried into the working of the 
Act? 

In Re Goodman’s trust 
(0881) 17 Ch D 266) it was 
established that legitimacy was a 
question of status and that such 
a question was to be decided by 
the law of the domicile of the 


parents at the lime of the birth. 

So in the present case it coukl 
be said that, however narrowly 
the 1948 Act had defined a 
“father", the adopter of a child 
under South African law would 
have been a father for the 
purposes of the Act: and further¬ 
more that all the incidents of 
that status would be attributed 
to the father for the purposes of 
seeing whether the child could 
obtain citizenship by descent, 
including the relation back of 
the fatherhood to the time of the 
child’s a birth. However, his 
Lordship did not consider Re 
Goodman went that for. 

His Lordship would thus hold 
that the 1948 Act did not enable 
an applicant to claim citizenship 
by descent through adoption. 

However, there ream in ed the 
problem of “relation back” 
which bore on the claim in two 
ways: 

(0 If the adoption did not 
relate back to the birth, tbe 
adopter could never have had 
the status of folher as at that 
date, and (ii) an adoption sub¬ 
sequent to December 31, 1948 
could not on the face of it have 
had any impact on the familial 
position of the child on that 
date. 

Hie first objection was only 
another way of explaining why 
the 1948 Act could not have 
been meant to (teal with adopted 
children. 

So for as the second question 
was concerned, if tbe applicant 
was right ft would be necessary 
to hold that an act subsequent to 
the relevant date could 
retrospectively alter the answer 
which would have been in¬ 
evitable, if the question had 
been asked on the relevant date. 

On December 31. 1948 there 
were no facts which established 
any relationship between Mr 
Brassey and the aooticanL 
There was nothing in the 1948 
Act which could possibly be 
read as holding the applicant’s 
nationality in suspense until it 
was known whether he was 
adopted by Mr Brassey, or 
someone else, or nobody. 

A court asked ot declare on 
January 1, 1949 whether the 
applicant was a citizen would 
inevitably have answered in the 
negative. 

Mr Justice McCowan agreed. 

Solicitors: Btrkbeck Monta¬ 
gu’s: Treasury Solicitor. 


Council officer can delegate task 


Fitzpatrick v Secretary of 
State for the l&mronment and 
Another 

A local authority was entitled to 
permit arrangements to be made 
under which tasks, which by 
resolution of the authority had 
been imposed upon its chief 
officer, coukl properly be per¬ 
formed by oue of his subordi¬ 
nates. 

Where, therefore, a local au¬ 
thority had by resolution in-' 
stnicted the district secretary to 
issue enforcement notices undo: 
the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1971, such notices prepared 


by one of his staff; who had 
endorsed them with the district 
secretary's facsimile signature, 
were valid. 

The Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice May, Lord Justice 
Croom-Johnson and Lord Jus¬ 
tice Glidewell) so held on 
December 13, dismissing an 
appeal by Mr James Fitzpatrick 
from Mr Justice Roch who on 
October 8, 1987 bad dismissed 
his appeal under section 246 of 
the 1971 Act from an inspector 
appointed by the Secretary of 
Slate for the Environment, 
dismissing his appeal against 


two enforcement notices -issued 
b^Epping Forest District Coun- 

LORD JUSTICE GLIDE- 
WELL said that the use of 
facsimile signatures was ex¬ 
pressly permitted by section 
234(2) of tbe Local Government 
Act 1972. 

The ratio of Provident Mutual 
Life Assurance Association v. 
Derby City Council ((1981] 1 
WLR 173) was exactly ap¬ 
plicable.- The notices had'been 
properly issued on behalf of the 
district secretary and were valid- 


In re Walter L. Jacob and Co 
Ltd 

Before Lord Justice Fox, Lord 
Justice Ralph Gibson and Lord 
Justice Nicholls 
[Judgment December 21] 

It was just and equitable to wind 
up a company formerly dealing 
in securities if. had it still been 
dealing in securities, it would 
have been just and equitable to 
wind ft up 

The Court of Appeal so held 
in a reserved judgment, allowing 
an appeal by the Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry 
from the dismissal by Mr Justice 
Harman of the secretary of • 
state's petition for the com¬ 
pulsory winding up of Waller L. 
Jacob & Co Ltd. of which the 
Official Receiver had been ap¬ 
pointed provisional liquidator. 

Mr Philip HeslopQC and Mr 
Terence Mowschenson for the 
secretary of state; Mr Roger 
Kaye for the Official Receiver; 
and Mr Duncan Matheson for 
the company. 

LORD JUSTICE 

NICHOLLS said that tbe com¬ 
pany was incorporated in 1984. 

It had an issued and paid up 
share capital of £5,000, all of 
which, save one, were registered 
in the name of Mr Walter Lyall 
Jacob, a Scottish solicitor, who 
was the sole director of the 
company. 

Until April 1987 the company 
carried on business as a dealer in 
securities and an investment 
adviser. It had the requisite 
authority to deal in securities by 
virtue of its membership of the 
self-regulatory organization. 
Financial Intermediaries, Man¬ 
agers and Brokers Regulatory 
Association (“Fimbra"). and 
traded from addresses in 
London and Edinburgh. 

tarty in January 1987 Fimbra 
sent to the Department ofTrade 
and Industry copies of corres¬ 
pondence passing between 
Fimbra, members of the public 
and the company relating to 
complaints about the conduct of 
the company. 

On January 26, 1987 the 
secretary of state authorized Mr 
D. R. Brailsford. a senior exam¬ 
iner of the companies investiga¬ 
tion branch of the department, 
to require the company to' 
produce to him its books and 
papers. 

Mr Brailsford carried out an 
examination, the upshot of 
which was that tbe secretary of 
slate formed the view that it was 
expedient in the public interest 
that the company should be 
wound up. 

On April 15, 1987 he pre¬ 
sented the petition in the ex¬ 
ercise ofh is power under section 
440 of the Companies Act 1985, 
read with section 124(4) of the 
Insolvency Act 1986. 

On the following day the 
vacation judge appointed the 
Official Receiver to be the 
provisional liquidator and Mr 
R. Hocking, a chartered 
accountant, to be the special 
manager of the company. 

The petition was supported 
by an affidavit of Mr Brailsfoni, 
the thrust of which was that the 
company was preying on 


unsuspecting members of the 
public who got in touch with the 
company in response to its 
advertisements offering attrac¬ 
tive terms for the purchase of 
shares in Trustee Savings Bank 
or British Gas following those 
share issues. 

The company sought to per¬ 
suade those investing members 
of the public, successfully in 
many instances, to invest (be 
proceeds of sale of their Trustee 
Saving Bank or British Gas 
shares in buying shares in one or 
other of two American com¬ 
panies of dubious value, by 
putting forward recommenda¬ 
tions in a form which was 
misleading in that it conveyed 
ihc impression that lhe com¬ 
pany was giving professional 
investment advice as distinct 
from being a vendor of shares 
disseminating sales literature. 

Further, the company's 
connection with the American 
companies were not disclosed, 
nor were investors told that the 
shares being recommended 
could not be traded freely. 
Moreover, the company's finan¬ 
cial records had not been ade¬ 
quately maintained. 

The hearing of the petition 
look place on July 7, 1987. 
There was no cross-examination 
and there were no supporting or 
opposing creditors. 

Three points iii particular 
impressed the judge. 

First, by the time the petition 
came to tie heard the company 
was no longer dealing in 
securities. 

Second, there was no allega¬ 
tion of insolvency. 

Third, save for one exception, 
there was no allegation that any 
member of the public had not 
been paid for shares sold by him 
to the company, or that any 
member of the public had not 
been sent the share certificates 
to which he was entitled. 

The judge expressed the view 
that the averments in the pe¬ 
tition were not made out by the 
evidence in a way that would 
justify the very serious act of 
winding up tbe company 
compulsorily. 

The consequence of the dis¬ 
missal of the petition by the 
judge was that the appointment 
of the Official Receiver as 
provisional liquidator and of Mr 
Hocking as special manager 
determined. The company re¬ 
sumed control of its affairs. 

Under section 122(1) of the 
Insolvency Act 1986 the making 
of a winding up order lay in the 
discretion of the judge: “a 
company may be wound up by 
the court if... (g) the court is of 
the opinion that it is just and 
equitable that the company 
should be wound up.” 

Thus, tbe appellate court was 
not entitled to set aside the 
judge's order unless satisfied 
that the judge misdirected him¬ 
self upon tbe law or tbe evidence 
or that his decision was so 
plainly wrong that he must have 
exercised his discretion wrongly. 

In considering whether or not 
to make a winding up order 
under section 122(1 Xg) the 
court had to regard all the 
circumstances of the case as 
established by the material at 


the hearing and carry out a 
balancing exercise, giving such 
weight to the various factors as 
was appropriate in the particular 
case. 

In principle the the exercise to 
be carried out where the 
petitione was the secretary of 
state was the same. The only 
difference lay in the nature of 
the reasons being put forward by 
the petitioner for the making of 
a compulsory winding up order. 

On petitions presented pursu¬ 
ant to section 440 of the 
Companies Act and section 
124(4) of the Insolvency Act the 
matters being placed before the 
court by the petitioner as rea¬ 
sons why the company should 
be wound up were rooted in 
considerations of the public 
interest. 

When the petition came be¬ 
fore the court, the court's task in 
the so-called public interest 
petitions, as in all other pe¬ 
titions under section I22(l)(g). 
was to carry out tbe balancing 
exercise, having regard to all the 
circumstances disclosed by the 
totality of the evidence before 
the court. 

Accordingly, the judge did not 
misdirect himself when he pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis that, before 
making a winding up order, he 
had to be satisfied that a 
winding up order was in the 
public interest 

in certain other material re¬ 
spects. however, his Lordship 
differed from the judge in his 
approach to the case. 

First it was not right to lake 
such a lenient view of the 
conduct of the company of 
which complaint was made. 

Second, although the com¬ 
pany. when buying or selling 
shares, always acted as a prin¬ 
cipal, it was not correct that the 
evidence showed that the com¬ 
pany held itself out to the public 
in that way. 

Given those and other re¬ 
spects in which the judge's 
exercise of his discretion could 
not siand, it was for their 
Lordships' court to exercise its 
own discretion in the light of the 
circumstances as they existed 
now. 

The company's case was that 
it stopped trading in securities 
in April 1987 and ft bad now 
wound down that business. It 
said that with the exception of a 
very few special cases, all those 
who bought the shares ft recom¬ 


mended had received their share 
certificates, and those who sold 
shares had had their debts 
discharged 

It submitted that a winding up 
order would be prejudicial 
rather than helpful to clients of 
the company, because if an 
order were made the winding up 
would be deemed to commence 
on April 15. 1987. when the 
petition was presented with the 
consequence that the payments 
made by the company to diems 
since then would be void unless 
the court ordered otherwise. 

His Lordship was un- 

persuaded by that line of argu¬ 
ment. For many years 
Parliament had recognized the 
need for the general public to be 
protected against the activities 
of unscrupulous persons who 
dealt in securities. 

The public interest required 
that individuals and companies 
who dealt in securities should 
maintain at least the generally 
accepted minimum standards of 
commercial behaviour, and that 
those who fall below those 
standards should have their 
activities stopped. 

There was no doubt that the 
method by which the company 
sought to persuade investing 
members of the public to pur¬ 
chase shares was unacceptable. 

His Lordship would have had 
no doubt, if the company had 
still been dealing in securities, 
that it was just and equitable 
that it should be wound up. The 
fact that the company ceased to 
carry on that business 
immediately before the petition 
was presented did not make a 
crucial difference. 

By winding up the company 
the court would be expressing, 
in a meaningful way, its dis¬ 
approval of the company's con¬ 
duct In addition to bring a 
fitting outcome for the company 
ilselC such a course had the 
further benefit of spelling out to 
others that the court would not 
hesitate to wind up companies 
whose standards of dealing with 
the investing public were 
unacceptable. 

It was just and equitable that 
the company should be wound 
up compulsorily and should be 
so ordered. 

Lord Justice Ralph Gibson 
and Lord Justice Fox agreed. 

Solicitors: Treasury Solicitor; 
Booth & Blackwell; Russell 
Jones & Walker. 


Case conference ban 
on mother not unfair 


Regina v Harrow London Bor¬ 
ough Council, Ex parte D 
The refusal by a council social 
services department to allow a 
mother to attend a case con¬ 
ference concerning her three 
children was not unfair, un¬ 
reasonable or contrary to lhe 
rules of natural justice. 

Mr Justice Anthony Lincolm, 
sitting as additional judge of the 
Queen's Bench Division, so held 
on November 26 in dismissing 
the mother’s application for 
judicial review of the decision of- 
the London Borough of Harrow 


io place her three children on 
the child abuse register. 

HIS LORDSHIP said that the 
mother had asked through her 
solicitor if she could attend the 
case conference but was refused 
and told that she could make 
written submissions which she 
did. 

Guidelines had been issued by 
the former Department of Social 
Security as to the composition 
of a case conference. Parents 
were notably absent from the 
categories of persons to be 
invited to attend. 


Trailer offence distinct No liability even if statutory advice is wrong 
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NFC Forwarding Lid v Direc¬ 
tor of Public Prosecutions 
Before Lord Justice Watkins 
and Mr Justice Auld 
[Judgment December 20] 

The offence of using on a road a 
defective trailer was an offence 
distinct from that of so using a 
defective motor vehicle; but the 
owner of a defective trailer who 
simply provided one for a third 
party to low- so that neither he 
nor any servant of his could be 
said lobe “driving" the trailer— 
might be convicted of so using 
iL 

The Queen's Bench Di¬ 
visional Court so held, in allow¬ 
ing an appeal by way of case 
stated by NFC Forwarding Ltd 
against its conviction by the 
Warrington Justices, on Feb¬ 
ruary 4,1988, of using on a road 
a motor vehicle part of which 
was in in such a condition that it 
was likely to cause danger, 
contrary to regulation 100(1) of 
the Road Vehicles (Construc¬ 
tion and Use) Regulations (SI 
1986 No 1078) and section 
40(5)(b) of the Road Traffic Act 
1972. 

Mr Richard Mandd for NFC 
Forwarding; Mr Robin Spencer 
for the prosecutor. 

MR JUSTICE AULD said 
that on May 28, 1987 the 
defendant's trailer was being 
drawn by a tractor unit, owned 
by Gorry and Sons and driven 
by their employee, when the 
outer wheel on the front axle of 
the trailer fell away. 

It was found that six of the 10 
holes, through which bolts 
passed to secure the wheel, bad 
become so worn that the bolts 
were able to pass right through 
the holes with the nuts still 
attached. The trailer was thus 
clearly defective within the 
meaning of regulation 100(1). 

The justices had given as their 
reason for convicting the defen- 


drawn thereby and all parts and 
accessories of such vehicle and 
trailer shall at all times be in 
such condition ... that no 
danger is caused or is likely to be 
caused to any person in or on 
the vehicle or trailer or on a 
road.. 

Further, section 190(1) of the 
Act defined a motor vehicle as 
“a mechanically propelled ve¬ 
hicle intended or adapted for 
use on roads” and a trailer as “a 
vehicle drawn by a motor 
vehicle". „ . 

Again, section 190(9) of tbe 

Act, which was concerned with 
the definition ofa motor vehicle 
“constructed itself to cany a 
load”, provided “for the pur¬ 
poses of this section, in a case 
where a motor vehicle is so 
constructed that a trailer may by 
partial superimpqstlion be at¬ 
tached to the vehicle in such a 
manner as to cause a substantial 
part of the weight of the trailer 
to be borne by tbe vehicle, that 
vehicle shall be deemed to be a 
vehicle itself constructed to 
carry a load.” 

That “deeming” pro vision 
was only necessary because the 
two did not become one vehicle 
when attached to each other, 
and, importantly, it did not 
deem the motor vehicle to 
include the trailer which it was 
drawing and substantially 


whether, if so charged, it would 
on tbe facts have committed 
that offence. 

However, his Lordship would 
add that whether or not the 
word “uses" in relation to a 
motor vehicle should continue 
to be limited, as mentioned 
above and in the many authori¬ 
ties which had been cited, there 
was no basis on authority or in 
logic for applying such a limited 
meaning to the offence of “us¬ 
ing” a defective trailer under 
- section 40(5Xb). 

Had the defendant been here 
charged with the use of a 
defective trailer, bis Lordship 
would not have frit constrained 
by those authorities in 
determining that charge. 

The appeal would be allowed, 
and the case remitted to Lhe 
justices with a direction to 
acquit. 

Lord Justice Watkins agreed. 

Solicitors: Aaron & Partners, 
Chester, CPS, Cheshire. 


Milk and Others v Win- sioners had given an erroneous 
Chester Diocesan Board of °P in ^ n , advice to the 
Finance and Others chanty mmees ofa local s«±ool 

oTi/T-- v io the effect that proposals for a 

Before Mr Justice Knox nursery were not within tbe 

[Judgment December 8] powers of the mist and that the 

No action for damages could be trusts had failed. The second 
brought by a potential object of action claimed damages for 
a charity against the Charily negligence. ...... , 


Commissioners for advice given 
in the exercise of their statutory 


The first and third defendants 
in both actions were respec- 


fimetions under section 24 of lively the Winchester Diocesan 
the Charities Act I960 even if Board of Finance and the Attor- 


ihai advice was wrong, given ney General, 
negligently and caused loss to Mrs Mills and Mr Trasenster 
the potential objects. in person; Mr Peter Crampin for 

Mr Justice Knox so held in the Charity Commissioners and 
tbe Chancery Division in the Attorney General 
dismissing appeals from an 

order of Master Barratt who MR JUSTICE KNOX said 
struck out the Charity Commis- that in considering whether the 
sioners as second defendants to master’s decision to strike out 
two actions brought by four the Charity Commissioners as 
plaintiffs: Rosamond Mary parties was correct the court 


Mills, Derek Russell deCourcy 
Tras en ster, Anita Lurie Fiddine 
Taylor and Barry Lawson Bays, 


would assume, without decid¬ 
ing, that the allegations of fart in 
the statements of daim were 


as inhabitants of the parish of correct and that the plaintiffs 


Upton Grey, Hampshire. 


The writ and statement of trust 


were potential objects of the 


claim in the first action sought a 
declaration that the commis- 


In the first action it was 
alleged the terms on which 


Unincorporated body cannot 
lay criminal information 


Robin ▼ Director of Public 
Prosecutions 

Before Lord Justice Watkins 


Lorclship would not, how- Btfore 
ever, accept the defence sub- and Mr Justice Pooer 
mission to the effect that the [Judgment December 13] 
provision, in section 40(5Xb), unincorporated body of 

for an offence in relation to the -persons could not lay an 
use of a trailer, was limited io Information which charged a 


circumstances where the trailer 
was detached from a motor 
vehicle. 

That was because fust, 
because the definition of a 
trailer in section 190(1) as “a 
vehicle drawn by a motor 
vehicle" suggested the contrary, 
second, on present authority, 
only the driver (and/or bis 


criminal offence. _ 

Although it was an essential 
requirement of such an informa¬ 
tion that it should reveal the 
identity of tbe person who was 
the informant, a prosecution 
initiated by the police could 
proceed upon an information 
which masked such identity, 
provided that the accused knew 


him £90, disqualified him for 
driving for 30 days, and ordered 
his licence to be endorsed. 

Thai he had suffered any kind 
of injustice was unworthy of 
serious consideration—a simple 
inquiry would have led to the 
identification of the officer who 
had caught him speeding. 

The single legal issue for 
decision was, whether an 
information must inevitably be 
laid by a named person, such as 
(in the case of a police prosecu- 


other member of it authorized 
by him. 

As to the second alternative, 
counsel had submitted that it 
was contrary to authority and 
convention that a prosecution 
could be started anonymously: a 
suspect was entitled to know 
who his accuser was, as he might 
wish to address an immediate 
inquiry to him. 

While that proposition could 
not be denied, in this case there 
could have been no room for 


rion) the chief constabte himself ■ doubl “ anyone’s mind that the 


partial superimposhion. thereby 
creating one vehicle), as a whole 
was used by the defendant in 
connection with its business. 

The trailer part of that motor 
vehicle was owned by it, loaded 
by it. and maintained by iL To 
say that the wbolc vehicle was 
not used by it meant that it 
simply had to ensure that all its 
trailers were drawn by tractor 
units belonging to someone else, 
so that ii would not be respon¬ 
sible for the condition of its 
trailers when used on the road. 

Attention had to be drawn to 
the fact that the 1972 Act and 
the 1986 Regulations created 
quite separate offences of using, 
on a road, a defective motor 
vehicle and a defective trailer. 

So far as material, section 40 
of the Act provided: “(5)... a 
person... who uses on a road a 
motor vehicle or trailer which 
does not comply with any [ofthe 
regulations] or causes or permits 
a vehicle to be so used, shall be 
guilty of an offence”. 

Regulation 100 provided* (I) 
A motor vehicle, every trailer 


when it was on the road: so there certain his identity and had 
could then be no “user” of a accordingly suffered no mjus- 
stationary and unattached tice. ^ 
trailer left on a road. The Queen s Bench Di- 

Clearly some different and visional CburtsO Md ina 
kmaHw- lest would have to be reserved judgment dismissing 
than ■ Hat m far accented an appeal by way of case stated 
by.&S Jeffrey RuWn. 
on a rood” ofa vehicle. against his conviction by the 
use on a row v Maidenhead Justices on a 

If a trailer owncrvras^toti charge of driving a motor ve- 
sibleforpuuii«iiCHiar<»dina h j c £ s ^ l a S pecd exceeding 70 
defective u^ititvfbr mph, as a result of an infonna- 

not be able to ene>S Son purporting to be laid by 
itwhenitwasbeingdrawLlv ^£5*3^ Police". 

relying on someone ebe to dra Mf ^ ^ Jones f0| . Mr 

llm . ■ Rubin; Mr Rhodri Price Lewis 

That was the mischief which nrosecuior. 

the justices had been anxious to fortneproswu 

meet: but they had wrongly tried l0 rd JUSTICE WATKINS 

to do so by attributing to the ^ before the justices the 
defendant, by virtue of its after unsuccessfully 

ownership of the trailer, the use submitting that the information 
ofthe whole articulated vehicle y/as invalid because it did not 
It was simply .the frailer that disclose the identity of the 
had been defective; and^ if the informant, had pleaded guilty. 

dcfcndau iSe The justices, who had cor- 


defendant was “using any- 
35.ft was the umtenTte 

prosecutor had not chatged rt 

JSihihal. so it was not strictly 
p2ce»uy for the court to rule on 


“police” and “constabulary” 
were interchangeable, had fitted 


or some other authorized mem¬ 
ber of his force. 

There were only two realistic 
alternatives as to tbe identity of 
the informant who had, in this 
particular information, pur¬ 
ported to be “Thames Valley 
Police”; (a) ihe body of con¬ 
stables known as lhe “Thames 
Valley Constabulary”, or (b) 
some unknown constable within 
that body. 

As to alternative (a), counsel’s 
arguments had persuaded his 
Lordship itini Parliament could 
not have intended tbe extended 
definition of “person” in Sched¬ 
ule 1 to the Interpretation Act 
1978 (“ ‘Person’ indudes a body 
of persons corporate or unincor¬ 
porated") to apply to tbe laying 
of informations. 

The terms of rule 4(1) of the 
Magistrates Courts Rides (SI 
1981 No 552) (“An information 
may be laid ... by the pros¬ 
ecutor in person or by his 
counsel or solicitor of other 
person authorized on his be¬ 
half) militated strongly against 
any other view. 

It followed that every police- 
initiated prosecution had to be 
begun by an information laid 
either by the chief constabte of 
the relevant force or by some 


accuser was “a constable in the 
Thames Valley Force”, from 
whom his identity could easily 
be ascertained. 

His Lordship coukl not accept 
that the failure of this informa¬ 
tion (due possibly to the use of 
computers for laying informa¬ 
tions) to conform with the 
essential requirement of reveal¬ 
ing the identity ofthe informant 
necessarily created an informa¬ 
tion that could not lawfully 
proceeded upon. 

lb short, where an erroneous 
title had, in an information, 
been given to a person who had 
a right to prosecute, that error 
did not necessarily render that 
information invalid. 

His Lordship would therefore 
dismiss the appeal: but in so 
doing, would advise that, no 
matter what sophisticated aids 
might be used for laying 
informations, care should in 
future be taken to ensure that 
modern technology was not 
allowed to cause departure from 
what was customary police prac¬ 
tice—to lay each information by 
a named person. 

Mr Justice Potter agreed. 

Solicitors: Sheridans; Crown 
Prosecution Service, Thames 
Valley. 


certain land and premises were 
conveyed to the Winchester 
Diocesan Board in 1942, 
namely that they were to be used 
by the vicar for the time being of 
Upton Grpy for all or any of the 
following purposes: 

“as a school or schools for the 
education of children and adults 
or children only of the labouring 
manufacturing and other poorer 
classes in the parish of Upton 
Grey... or... as a class room 
meeting room or lecture room 
for confirmation or for other 
religious instruction or for secu¬ 
lar instruction.” 

In 1986 the local authority 
proposed to cease to maintain 
the schooL The inhabitants 
submitted objections which 
were overruled by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. 

The plaintiffs, with the sup¬ 
port of many residents of Upton 
Grey, put forward proposals for 
the premises to be used as a 
school for under-fives. The Di¬ 
ocesan Board were sympathetic, 
but the Charity Commissioners, 
after a lapse of force months, 
rejected the proposals, saying 
they were not within the powers 
ofthe trust. 

The plain tiffs were taking 
these proceedings in good faith 
at their own expense for the 
benefit of the locality, and the 
proceedings were said to be 
charitable proceedings under 
section 28(8) of the Charities 
Act 1980. 

It was contended that the 
commissioners had unreason¬ 
ably frustrated tbe inhabitants' 
proposals, that their opinion 
and advice were erroneous and 
had led to litigation foe costs of 
which should be borne by them. 

The second action alleged 
negligence in giving the erro¬ 
neous opinion ana claimed 
damages. 

Neither action suggested that 
the commissioners had acted 
mala fide or for improper 
motive. 

In October 1988. Master 
Barratt ordered that the Charity 
Commissioners cease to be par¬ 
ties: the plaintiffs appealed. 

The first two plaintiffs, who 
appeared in person, said they 
had no legal qualifications. They 
relied for legal argument on 
notes on lhe law prepared by a 
person not unfamiliar with tbe 
law since those notes were 
punctuated by quotations from 
reported cases, some old. some 
not so old, and with references 
to the statutes. 

His Lordship had all the 
assistance which a judge ex¬ 
pected from a member of the 
Bar, Mr Crampin, who drew the 
court's attention to all the 
relevant material of which he 
was aware whether or not ft was 
in his clients' favour. 

But foe fact remained that his 
Lordship had not had legal 
argument on both sides, which 
was important because a ques¬ 
tion of considerable public im¬ 
portance was involved. 

His Lordship referred to the 
functions and powers of the 
Charity Commissioners, a body 
set up in 1853, and after 
referring to section 23 of foe 
Charities Act I960, which em¬ 


powered the Commissioners to 
authorize dealings with charity 
property, turned to section 24 
which he said was central to foe 
case. 

It provided: “(1) The 
Commissioners may on the 
written application of any char¬ 
ity trustee give him their opin¬ 
ion or advice on any matter 
affecting the performance of his 
duties as such”. 

Subsection (2) provided that 
charity trustees acting in ac¬ 
cordance with such opinion or 
advice “shall be deemed ... to 
have acted in accordance with 
his trust, unless, when he does 
so, either — (a) he knows or has 
reasonable cause to suspect that 
tbe opinion or advice was given 
in ignorance of material facts; or 
(b) the decision of the court has 
boro obtained on the matter or 
proceedings pending to obtain 
one.” 

The immunity was dearly 
conferred on the charity trust¬ 
ees: not on the commissioners 
themselves. 

The plaintiffs submitted that 
an implication could be drawn 
from that fact that the commis¬ 
sioners were liable for advice 
given negligently. 

It would also be observed that 
the section contemplated that 
the issue in question might be 
referred to the court for decision 
and foal as soon as proceedings 
were pending for that to be done 
foe immunity of the trustees 
ceased. 

The section did not say so bat 
it was clear that trustees acting 
in accordance with the court’s 
decision would equally be pro¬ 
tected against liability for so 
acting. 

“Charity proceedings” could 
be taken either by foe charity, by 
the charity trustees, by any 
person interested in foe charity, 
by any two or more inhabitants 
or the area, if it was a local 
charity, but not by any other 
person. 

Leave was required from the 
commissioners or from a judge 
of the Chancery Division but 
there was no question of foe 
Charity Commissioners being 
“above foe law” because an 
appeal lay against a refusal by 
the commissioners. 

As defined in section 28(8) 
charily proceedings did not 
include proceedings to resolve a 
bona fide dispute as to whether a 
charitable trust had been de¬ 
clare: see In re Belling (Deed) 
(f 1967] Ch 425) and HauxweU v 
Barton-upon-Humber Urban 
District Council ([1974] Ch 
432). 

A fortiori they would not 
include an action claiming dam¬ 
ages for negligent ad vice causing 
loss. 

On the other hand they would 
comprise proceedings to chall¬ 
enge the accuracy ofthe Charity 
Commissioners’ opinion or ad¬ 
vice on any matter affecting the 
performance of a charity trust¬ 
ee's duty under section 24(1). 
Machinery was therefore avail¬ 
able to any person having the 
necessary focus standi to chall¬ 
enge the validity of the advice 
given. 

On questions of construction 
to hold that the commisaiopcra 


would be proper parties would 
be contrary to long settled 
practice and and would merely 
increase the costs without any 
corresponding benefit to the 
charily. 

It was equally clear that it was 
only proper to join a party as 
defendant if the plaintiff sought 
to assert a legal right against that 
defendant but there was no right 
to costs save as an adjunct to the 
resolution of the proceedings in 
question. 

As to the daim for damages 
foe legal notes relied on by foe 
plaintiffs referred to Henly v 
Lyme Corporation ((1828) 5 
Bing 91, 108). The decision of 
Chief Justice Best in that case 
was put on very broad grounds, 
and was not of much assistance. 

The liability of public authori¬ 
ties bad been aufooritativdy 
considered in Ministry of Hous¬ 
ing v Sharp ([1970] 2 KB 223, 
266) and Jones v Department of 
‘Employment ([1988] 2 WLR 
493), wherein the modem 
authorities were conveniently 
collected. 

Tbe fourth bolding in that 
case showed that foe duty lay in 
the field of public law and any 
breach gave rise to remedy by 
way of judicial review, and 
therefore it was not reasonable 
to hold the official in question to 
under a duty of care at common 
law. 

In his Lordstrip's judgment 
foe plaintiff's argument did not 
succeed even on the basis ofthe 
two-stage test derived from the 
speech of Lord Wi/bcrfonx io 
Anns vMerton London Borough 
Council ([1978] AC 728). 

His Lordship doubted 
whether there was sufficient 
proximity between a potential 
object of a charity and the 
Charily Commissioners to sat¬ 
isfy the first stage, but whether 
or not that was so, there were 
considerations which negatived 
foe existence of such a duly of 
care. 

First, tbe statutory scheme of 
foe Charities Act 1960 afforded 
an effective right of appeal 
against foe substance of the 
matter, and aggrieved persons 
with locus standi were not 
deprived of a remedy. 

Second, the concurrent ex¬ 
ercise of rights in negligence at 
common law and rights of 
appeal in charity proceedings 
could only multiply costs to foe 
detriment of the charity 

concerned. 

Third, it would be contrary to 
tbe general good of charities for 
the commissioners' decisions 
□Ot only to be subject to proper 
appeal, but also to attack by so 
wide a class of persons as 
potential objects of charity. 

Finally there was no authority 
whatever which had been cited 
for such an action in all foe 
history of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioners since 1853, which was, 
of course, not conclusive in 
itself since foe categories of 

relationships capable of giving 
rise to a duty of care were not 
dosed. Hedfey Byrne v Heller 
(|196j^_AC^465) was plainly 

The appeals would therefore 
be dismissed. 

Solkalore Treasury Solicitor. 
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ft _ SPORT 

- CRICKET: WEST INDIES ESTABLISH AN UNASSAILABLE LEAD AS RICHARDSON SCORES HIS SEV ENTH TEST HUNDRED 

A wave of despair for Australia 


From John Woodcock, Melbourne 


Australian mothers and sons 
are great carriers of their 
national flag, but it was a long 
time yesterday before they had 
much reason to wave it 
Although West Indies had to 
make do without Green idge 
and Logie until late in the day. 
they had no great difficulty 
extending their second innings 
in the third Test match from 
69 for one to 361 for nine. 
With a day to go they are, 
therefore. 399 runs ahead, 
already an unassailable lead. 

It is unthinkable that Rich¬ 
ards will bat on today; yet he 
did so in Penh, when in a 
similar position, and he made 
a point of not declaring at the 
close of play last night even 
though, by doing so, his wish 
to have the bowlers' footholds 
'repaired would have had to be 
met 

; As it was Border, as captain 
'Of the fielding side, insisted 
rthat they should be left as they 
•■were, and not even Richards 
“and the West Indian manager, 
Clive Lloyd, could persuade 
either the umpires or the 
curator that this was un¬ 
reasonable. A stage has been 
reached in the series when 
neither side is prepared to 
make the slightest concession. 

It had been a friendlier, 
sunnier day for batting than 
the previous two, but that was 
but a small part of the reason 
Vrhy there were now strokes 
where the day before there had 
.been none. It was not as 
'though Australia were averse 
to bowling short. When they 
got down to Ambrose and 
Walsh late in the day, they did 
their level best to put them on 
the floor. But two Australian 
fast bowlers carry not the 
height, nor the weight, nor the 
pace; nor the relentless men¬ 
ace of four West Indians. 

In a sense the match marked 
time, waiting for today. De¬ 
spite Logie's broken nose and 
Greenidge’s bruised eye, suf¬ 
fered while batting on Tues- 
'day evening. West Indies were 
never in any danger of being 
bowled out for fewer runs than 
-would have suited them. This 


was especially so when Border 
sinned off with Hughes and 
McDermott, although Alder¬ 
man was always likely to be 
his most testing bowler. 

Hughes was. in feet, in his 
seventh over of the day when 
he conceded his first run. But 
McDermott was soon giving 
Richardson the chance to air 
his favourite leg-side strokes. 

Richardson was to complete 
his seventh Test hundred, and 
his fourth against Australia, 
virtually unbolhered by spin 
— and spin is his Achilles’ 
heel. Of the bowlers to have 
got him out in Test cricket. 
Emburey heads the list with 

WE ST INDIES: FitsI innings 280 (T M 
Alderman 4 for 66). 

Secondlnrtings 

C G Greenidge not out--36 

D L Haynes ibw b Alderman.— 23 

R B Bcnaroson c and b Waugh-122 

C L Hooper itw b Alderman..4 

tPJ LDuionc Wood b Alderman.. 46 

m ivA flicnards IbwDWau&i -63 

M D Marshal c Alderman bWaugh... 19 
CEL Ambrose c Marsti b McDermott 5 

C A Waisfi c Maraft b Waugh... .6 

A L Logie c Border b Waugn. 17 

BP Patterson not out..3 

Extras (lb l.nb 16).— 17 

284. 5-317.6-324. 7-324.8-336.9-356. 
BOWLING: Hughes 24-8-71-0 (2 nb): 
Alderman 36-12-76-3: Waugh 24-5-92-5 <4 
nb); McDermott 26-3-78-1 (10 nb); Border 
1-1-0-0. Taylor 9-1-41-0. 

AUSTRALIA: First Innings 242 (B P 
Patterson 4 for 49. C E L Ambrose 4 (or 
60). 

Umpres: A R Cralter and P J McConnell. 

seven dismissals, followed by 
Qadir with five. But all 
Richardson faced yesterday at 
anything less than medium 
pace was an over or two from 
Taylor, being used only as a 
stop-gap. 

Hooper is a curious player— 
very gifted, yet seemingly 
quite happy for the bowlers to 
dictate to him. Coming in in 
place of Greenidge, who had 
been not out overnight, he had 
scored only four in 50 minutes 
when Alderman had him leg- 
before. Dujon came next, 
Richards holding himself back 
against any sort of West 
Indian collapse. It must be- 
mercifully rare for someone to 
bat as Dujon did now, having 
just beard of the murder of his 
first wife. He played well 
enough, though, and by the 


time he hit Alderman to mid- 
on, after adding 99 with 
Richardson. West Indies were 
238 ahead and coasting 
comfonably. 

If Australia needed remind¬ 
ing of the fight they will have 
on their hands today, never 
long past without their receiv¬ 
ing it such as when Alderman, 
even at his pace, got a tell to 
rise steeply enough to deliver 
Richardson a painful blow on 
the elbow. Richardson was 83 
at the time and it took him 
another hour and a quarter to 
reach his 100. 

Without exactly struggling. 
Richards was certainly not at 
ease for quite a while. Off 
successive balls, when he was 
eight, he was nearly out to 
McDermott, spooning the sec¬ 
ond of them gently into the off 
side, where it somehow foil in 
no man's land. McDermott's 
reward for this was to betaken 
off, forthwith. He never 
bowled another ball to Rich¬ 
ards. But to look at Border was 
to see a picture of adversity. 

So Richards broke away, 
scoring 61 in 70 balls and 
becoming, on the way, West 
indies' second highest scorer 
in Test cricket Only Sobers 
(8,032) is ahead of him now. 
Yesterday he passed Lloyd 
<7,5I5). Sobers played 93 Test 
matches; this is Richards’s 
102nd. 

At any time Richards's 
wicket is a feather iz< the 
bowler's cap. Waugh collected 
it yesterday, the first of five he 
look to make up for all the ted 
luck he had in Perth. 

The mums and their boys 
could get busy with their flags 
once Richards was gone. West 
Indies lost four more wickets, 
one to a very good slip catch 
by Alderman, away to his left. 
Ambrose was hoist by his own 
petard, caught hooking a 
bouncer, and the combination 
of Richards's caution when it 
comes to declaring and the 
slowness of the over rate made 
sure that Australia would not 
bat last night That at any 
rate, was the last thing they 
wanted to do. 





Pause for thought Border, the Australian captain, ponders his team's forlorn chances 


SPORTS LETTERS 


‘Betting levy not seen as a winner 


From Mr G. R. Dennis 
Sir, As chairman of one of the 
largest bookmaking firms out¬ 
side the multiples, may I com- 
'ment on Mr Tom Kelly's article 
«< December 22) on ihc “why" 
and the “what" of the betting 
2evv and your leading article 
■(December 17). The latter stated 
;ihat the bulk of profit from 
betting in this country is re¬ 
tained by bookmakers. That is 
totally untrue. 

\ The approximate gross profit 
margin on betting turnover is 20 
-per cent, with 17 per cent being 
taken up by operating costs, 
'betting duty, levy and VAT. 
leaving a pre-tax profit of 3 per 
4CM at best. With betting duty at 
-S per cent it is obvious that the 
.greater pan of the profit margin 
■goes direct to the Exchequer. In 
fact, if one takes into account 
not turnover, but the actual 
'amount spent, then the Govcm- 
jmem's slice amounts to no less 
■than 40 per cent. 

Proposals which have been 
put forward by the Bookmakers' 
Committee to the Horserace 
■Betting Levy Board would pro¬ 
duce at least £31.7 million for 
the benefit of racing. In my 
opinion, with the advent of 
satellite televised racing, the 
■sum to be realized would, as in 
the past three years, comfortably 
exceed forecast projections and 
without any modification to the 
'bookmakers* proposals the levy 
board would achieve their stated 
objective of £34 million. 

The vast sums of money being 
-mentioned do not come front 
■bookmakers’ profits but from 
the punters' pockets. To suggest 
a levy equating to 4 per eeni of 
turnover is not only naite but 
downright irresponsible. 

When one secs that the levy- 
board has had a surplus for the 
past three years of 10 per cent. 
18 per cent and 1S.2 per cent, it 


would appear that their de¬ 
mands are motivated more by 
greed than a realistic appraisal 
of the situation. 

Racing is in an exceptionally 
healthy state — attendances up; 
prize-money up; betting turn¬ 
over on and off course up; 
facilities improving all the time. 
Those last words are not mine 
but those of the Senior Steward. 
Lord Fairhaven. in the 1988 
Jockey Club report. 

I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand why, in the face of such 
optimism, the offer of a scheme 
almost certain to produce the 
sum being sought, has been 
refused by the board. 

Yours faithfully. 

G. R. DENNIS 

(Managing Director). 

A. R. Dennis & Co. Ltd., 

155 Curtain Road. EC2. 

Front Mr Gordon B. Denning 
Sir, l have been a bookmaker 
siikv 1953 and now run a small 
company operating four li¬ 
censed betting offices. The 8 per 
cent Customs and Excise duty- 
on punters' turnover is actually 
bb per cent on what he spends. 
On £100 turnover the punter 
will lose £20: if there were no tax 
it would have cost him £12. And 
it is on this £12 that he is being 
charged £8 by Customs and 
Excise. 

In 1973 we took 460.000 
betting slips: (his total peaked in 
1977 at 515.000. since when it 
lus'fullcn every yearexcept two. 
and reached a new low in 19S7 
of 392.000. Yet during the past 
10 years everything has been 
done to increase the number of 
races for punters to bet on. 

The Home Secretary should, 
together with the levy board, ask 
the Chancellor how he can 
justify- a tax of 66 per cent on 
what people spend on gambling 
in licensed betting offices, whilst 
they can go to racecourses. 


and 


casinos, and bingo halls 
gamble free of any tax. 

Yours sincerely. 

GORDON B. DENNING, 

W. Stock & Co Ltd. 

13 Winchester Road, 

Highams Park. E4. 

From Mrs E. E. Ericsson 
Sir, To see how off-track betting 
can benefit horse racing, horse 
and track owners, and punters 
alike, the British need look no 
farther than The Netherlands, 
where the sport, moribund as 
recently as 1985, has been 
revitalized by the installation of 
a Totalisator controlling every 
aspect of a countrywide betting, 
system. 

Shedding its bookmaker im¬ 
age and turning to the most 
advanced and powerful com¬ 
puter technology available. 
Ladbrolce Racing has done pre¬ 
cisely what the Dutch Harness 
and Flat Racing Association and 
its fellow administrator, the 
Netherlands Government, en¬ 
gaged it to do: it has created a 
new and respectable image for 
horse racing and off-track bet¬ 
ting across The Netherlands. 

Computer-based betting has 
inspired confidence; and hand-. 
somely decorated and inviting 
belting shops have attracted 
bettors. Their number more 
than trebled during the year 
after Ladbrokc opened its first 
betting shop. Healthier revenues 
have provided funds for better 
prizes; for breeders* premiums; 
and tor the administration and 
improvement of race track 
facilities. 

Perhaps British horse racing 
can no longer support its book¬ 
makers in the style to which they 
have become accustomed, and 
maintain a thriving sport as 
wclL 

Yours faithfully. 

JANIE C. ERICSSON, 

10 Chapel Street, 

Bclgrave Square. SW1. 
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Revolutionary cycle 

From Professor H* Lovering 

(retd) 

Sir. The account by Peter Bryan 
(End Column, December 22) 
implies that George Piikington 
Mills was a phenomenal cyclist 
for one who was well below 
average height. * 

To have averaged the speed 
he attained from Lands End to 
John o'Groats with only 53 
inches travel per revolution of 
his driving wheel he would have 
needed to pedal at two revolu¬ 
tions per second. 

A wheel with a circumference 
of 53 inches has a radius of 
about 8 ’.'4 inches. With a crank 
length of. say. 6V: inches. 
George’s inside leg would have 
measured about 15 inches — a 
reasonable length for a man 
about 3ft util. 

The standard method of 
specifying cycle gearing (which 


is still used) refers to the 
diameter of the equivalent Or¬ 
dinary driving wheel. 

Yours sincerely. 

WALTER LOVERING, 

19 Brookside, 

West Coker, 

Yeovil, 

Somerset 

From Mr Douglas P. Ward 
Sir. I would like to point out that 
the 53 inches referred to by 
Peter Bryan in respect of G. P. 
Mills's Ordinary front wheel 
measures the diameter and not 
the circumference. 

He therefore travelled 167 
inches for every complete 
revolution of the pedals on his 
way to John o'Groats which 
somewhat reduces the cadence if 
not the cocaine. 

Yours sincerely. 

DOUGLAS V, WARD, 

6 Portway Gardens, 

Aynho, 

Banbury, 

Oxfordshire. 


Cricket contacts 

From Mr L. R. Tilncy. 

Sir, I am becoming increasingly 
fed up. along I am sure with 
many other cricket lovers, at the 
hypocrisy of the cricket boards 
of the West Indies, India and 
Pakistan towards the banning of 
international cricket tours in¬ 
volving England. 

The reason, as everyone is all 
too well aware, for failing to 
sanction these tours in Their own 
countries is the South African 
connections of certain England 
players. 

Why. therefore, is no stand or 
indeed pressure brought to bear 
by these countries' cricketing 
authorities against their own 


international cricketers earning 
lucrative contracts playing in 
county cricket during our 
summer? 

Not only are these overseas 
cricketers playing here against 
English players with South Af¬ 
rican connections but against 
South African players as welL 

Perhaps it is time the TCCB 
looked at taking retaliatory ac¬ 
tion by refusing entry to over¬ 
seas players of certain cricketing 
nations. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. R.TILNEY, 

6 Beech Bottom. 

Beech Place. 

St Albans, 

Hertfordshire. 


Swedes’ spirit 
shines through 

From Mr Bunny Austin 
Sir, I read with pleasure 
(December 19) that after the 
Swedish defeat in the Davis 
Cup, “Stefan Edbeigand Anders 
Jarryd and their captain, Hans 
Olsson. came to the interview 
room on Saturday and you 
would never have known 
whether they had won or lost." 

Your correspondent seemed 
to feel there must be something 
lacking in the Swedish spirit 
But is it not the very spirit we 
need to commend? Is not this 
the living expression of the 
famous lines from Rudyard 
Kipling's poem -If’: 

“If you can meet with triumph 

and disaster 

And treat those two impostors 

just the same”? 

The Swedish met with 
disaster and treated it with the 
same composure as they treat 
victory. I say “Hallelujah — well 
played Sweden!" 

BUNNY’ AUSTIN. 

5 Victoria Square, SWI. 

From Mr Jozef Gariinski 
Sir, It was a Swedish mistake 
not to play the last “dead" 
singles in the memorable Davis 
Cup match, but as long as the 
final result was in doubt, the 
behaviour of the Swedish play¬ 
ers. spectators and officials was 
remarkable. 

The umpire was British, but 
the linesmen were local and 
their calls were as objective as 
possible. On match point for 
Wilander the Steeb return just 
touched the outside margin of 
the line, in how many countries 
would this shot not have been 
called “out"? And it was the 
turning point of the whole 
struggle. 

Yours faithfully. 

JOZEF GARL1NSKL 
94 Ramtilics Road, W4. 

Digging problem 

From Mr Philip Brownrigg 
Sir. My best thanks to Mr Bryan 
Foster (December 15) who did 
what I should have done — be 
looked up the R and A’s 
relevant decision on “burrowing 
animals", which excludes dogs 
from this category. Although 
some dictionaries include “dig” 
as a definition of the verb 
"burrow*’, I do not argue with 
the decision on the rule. What 
worries me is the rule itself. 

In over 60 years of golf I have 
never seen anyone 'Taking re¬ 
lief' from a hole, cast or runway 
made by “a reptile or a bird", 
but when I was playing recently, 
a black labrador made its way 
purposefully into the only sand 
bunker on the I4th hofe and 
started digging keenly (some 
people would have called it 
burrowing), its owner explained 
that it was retrieving its ball, 
which it had buried there earlier 
in their walk. After the recovery 
of the ball, the owner walked 
over the burrow and footprints, 
and so all was welL However I 
believe the rule needs revision 
to cover the situation that arises 
if the owner is absent or absent- 
minded. 

As I used to be a member of 
the Royal North Devon Golf 
Club. I well remember the 
natural problems described by 
Mr Tony Smailes (also Decem¬ 
ber 15). At an AGM many years 
ago a member suggested that the 
problem of “uosca tiered ma¬ 
nure” was covered by the then 
equivalent of rule 14.S which 
prohibits the playing of a ball is 
motion. 

Yours faithfully. 

PHILIP BROWNRIGG, 
Wheeler's, Cbeckendon, 

Nr Reading, Berkshire. 


Case for special treatment 


From Dr C. P. Crosby 
Sir, Once again, a winter week¬ 
end has seen a spate of injuries 
on our sports fields: the sports 
pages (December 19) alone de¬ 
tailed no fewer than 16 incidents 
(including, tragically, a young 
scrum half with a broken neck), 
and while most of the players 
gifted enough to be performing 
at these levels will probably 
have access to swift and expert 
attention and, one trusts, an 
early return to their spore there 
will have been hundreds of 
injured sportsmen and women 
playing in the lower grades 
whose injuries will never be 
property assessed, treated or 
rehabilitated. 

They will, if they are lucky 
enough to have a less severe or 
painful problem, merely take a 
few weeks off their sport, lose 
their fitness and team place, 
only to return without advice 
and instruction on injury 
prevention and do ii all over 
again. The less fortunate, with 
more severe injuries have to 
endure the indifference of over¬ 
worked GPs and casualty offi¬ 
cers, usually without any 
training whatsoever in sports 
medicine and often harbouring 
the outrageous belief that such 
injuries are self-inflicted and 
thereby somehow trivialized 
(the smoking-related bronchitis 
or the alcohol-related road traf¬ 
fic accident do not apparently 
come into this category). They 
will receive little or no physio¬ 
therapy from under-funded 


departments, may end up with 
chronic disabilities, and never 
play their sport again. 

It is disgraceful that a country 
which prides itself on the depth 
and width of its sporting 
participation is so abysmally 
deficient of the facilities and 
expertise necessary to help those 
who are injured in sport. 

I believe we must establish 
several departments of exercise 
and sports medicine, based at 
reaching hospitals, sponsored 
where possible by pharmaceuti¬ 
cal. spo rt swear ana professional 
sports associations, to provide 
training for doctors and physio¬ 
therapists in the field, and to act 
as centres of excellence for 
referrals, specialized treatments, 
research etc 

It is already painfully obvious 
that central funding is in¬ 
sufficient to meet the huge 
demand for sports injury treat- 
menu At the same time we are 
being recommended to take up 
sport and regular exercise for 
recreation and health and to 
reduce the enormous burden of 
heart disease, stroke, high blood 
pressure etc on the NHS. Per¬ 
haps these new departments 
would go some way towards 
rectifying this position, and 
providing the son of service that 
Our sportsmen and women both 
need and deserve. 

Yours faithfully, 

C P. CROSBY. 

The Garden Hospital. 

46-50 Sunny Gardens Road, 
NW4. 


American dream 

From the Honorary Consul of 
the People’s Republic of Benin 

Sir. r am afraid your columnist. 
Simon Barnes (Diary, Decem¬ 
ber 17), is a little (ate in his 
reporting of the Benin golfer 
who single-handed destroyed 
our air force. 

This story was first published 
on April 1 this yearand seems to 
have started in New York. 
Remarkably at that time I 
received at least 20 telephone 
calls from various newspapers 
asking me whether the story was 
true or not. 

Of course it was not but had it 
been. I would suggest that 
instead of the negligent golfer 
having been fined, imprisoned 
or otherwise charged -with the 
destruction of our air force, he 
would almost certainly have had 
his sentence deferred for three 
months or so on the condition 
that be took additional instruc¬ 
tion from his golf dub’s pro and 
that he improve his handicap 
within the prescribed period. 
Yours faithfully, 

L. LANDAU. 

Honorary Consul, 

People's Republic of Benin, 
125-129 High Street, 

Edgware, 

Middlesex. 


Arresting figures 

From Mr Thomas /. Shawdon 
Sir. An analysis of the published 
figures (December 21) relating 
to arrests at football grounds by 
way of percentage arrests of 
attendance will show that the 
“top 10 of the least disciplined 
crowds" reads as follows: 


TScsrtorougfi-—„--- 

[La approx 20 arrests 
par 10.000 spectators] 

2£xeterCKy- 

3 York City- 

4HaK» Town_ 

5Boumemouth___ 

O Ne wpor t County— 
7Portsmoutti. ....... . 

BGrimsbyTown- 

9R4ham. 


% 

. 0-206 


.0.148 

.0.099 

.0067 


-..0088 

-0.087 


.0086 


.ones 

.0085 


lOHuddersftold-0.084 

The “top 10 of best disci¬ 
plined crowds" reads as follows 

% 

todenestw-o.ooo 


2LutDnTo«n. 

3Evenon- 

4UWJXO). 


. 0.001 


.0.004 


SSouthand United—. 
SManchastarUMM. 
7W)San. 


.0004 


.0004 

.0005 


BChwfton Athletic. 


.0.005 


.0008 


.. . . _ 0.008 

lOMancftBstor etty___0.008 

It is interesting to note the 
number of coastal towns in the 
first table for which no doubt 
your correspondents will have 
numerous explanations. 

Yours faithfully. 

THOMAS I. SHAWDON, 

22 Jocelyn Road, 

Richmond-upon-Thames, 

Surrey. 


Lack of demand 

From Mr R. Roberts 
Sir, I found David Miller’s 
artide (December20) on official 
Swedish attitudes to sport ex¬ 
tremely depressing. In England, 
anyone trying to encourage 
youth participation in sport is 
liable to encounter the indif¬ 
ference of local officials who 
have no understanding of the 
social value of sport. 

The head of Brighton Coun¬ 
cil’s Parks and Recreation 
Department recently informed 


roe that the dearth of colts 
cricket in Brighton — which he 
does not deny — is “merely a 
reflection of a lack of demand". 
His political counterpart voiced 
the opinion that boys wishing to 
play cricket could easily travel 
out to DitchUng, which is sev¬ 
eral miles from Brighton, in 
order to do so. 

Yours faithfully; 

R. ROBERTS 
Flat 7, 

1? Lewes Crescent, 

Brighton, 

Sussex. 


Maid Of Money 

springs surprise 
at Leopardstown 


Maid.OfMoney^ranga 
surprise m the £30.09° 
and White Whisky Champion 
Chase at Leopardstown 

yC MaS the most of some 
poor jumping by 

favourite Weather ThcStoroi 

and market rival Wolf.Of 
Badenoch’s lack of stamina. 
Maid Of Money outstayed her 
opponents to win by «ve 
lengths. 

Maid Of Money was the sole 
representative of this season s 
crop of novice chasers and sne 
won in impressive fashion. 

Going down the back straight, 
the writing was already on foe 
wall for those who had ted the 
odds on Iasi year’s winner 
Weather The Storm. At three 
consecutive fences he lost 
ground to the free-jumping 
front-runner Wolf Of Baden och 
and he was already under pres¬ 
sure and looking beaten when 
making a hash ofthc second last 
fence, giving Tom Taaffc no 
chance of staying m foe saddle. 

This left Wolf Of Badenoch 
with what appeared to be an 
unassailable lead. However, his 
lack of stamina eventually 
began to tell after landing on the 
flat and he was run out of it by 
the staying-on Maid Of Money. 

As with Tuesday’s big chase 
winner Have A Barney, this was 
a case of victory going to a 
mar vellously consistent per¬ 
former. She has never yet been 
out of foe first four on foe Flat, 
over hurdles or over fences. 

At Leopardstown this after¬ 
noon the Sean Graham Me¬ 
morial Hurdle should shed 
some light on the Irish challenge 
for the Waterford Crystal 


foe 

JSichelicn'tam winner Con¬ 
dor Pan coming up agams* the 
1987 winner Ooughumey. 

The Irish handicapper gives 
Clough i3ncy the edge but over 
two miles it should be a way 
close-run thing. . 

Also on foe programme « me 
final leg of the Sport ofKutp 
Challenge, sponsored tar 
the Smorfn Corporation. His¬ 
tory will be made with foe 
American jumpers. Double Bdl 
and Ifeel Like A Snake, compet¬ 
ing for the first time in Ireland. 

However, they are both hdd 
by Dom Edino on the form of 
the Cheltenham challenge leg 
where Maurice Avtson s five- 
year-old finished thud to 
Abbreviation and Mole Board, 
beaten two necks. 

Double Bin was fourth bat 
beaten when unseating his rider 
at the last while his compatriot 

could only finish a distant ninth. 

Looking ahead to The 
Ladbrokc at Leopardstown on 
January 14, The IHiad, who was 
the subject of heavy ante-post 
support on Tuesday, has been 
eased from 16-1 to 2S-I by the 
sponsors following his dis¬ 
appointing run behind 
Garamycin in yesterday's 
Bailindea Extended Handicap 
Hurdle. 

Ladbrokes now make foe 
Martin Pipe-trained Cbatam9-1 
favourite for the third running 
of their valuable handicap hur¬ 
dle with stable companion Cor¬ 
poral dinger on foe 10-1 mark, 
from 14-1, after support yes¬ 
terday. Chesham Squire, trained 
by David Elswonh, is foe spon¬ 
sors’ other joint second 
favourite. 


Windsor hurdle entries 


Eleven horses hare been entered 
at the five-day stage for the New 
Year's Day Hurdle at Windsor 
on Monday, indmUefc Celtic 
Shot who woo the race last year 
before taking the Champion 
Hurdle. 

Celtic Chief, third at Chelten¬ 
ham in March, is also in the 
line-up, as is Cahu m er a length 
second to Mercy Rimell's charge 
at Ascot last tune oat. Mrs 
Rnnell has stated that Celtic 


Chief wflI only ran If there is 
rain before foe race. 

Yagador. unbeaten last tern 
and winner of the Waterford 
Crystal Supreme Novices' Hur¬ 
dle. and Mole Board, successful 
five times last season, are other 
likely nomers. 

The entries are: Chlapaat, 
Celtic Chid, Celtic Shot Kadir, 
Mole Board, Nebris, Persian 
Style. Sooth Parade, Vagador, 
Wishlon. Yoong SnngfiL 


Results from three meetings 
Newcastle 


Sports Letters may be sent 
by fax to 01-782 5046 


Oolatpaon 

1245 (2m 4f MM) 1. SOUCTTOWS 
CHOICE (T Read. 7-2); 2. INa Nettle 
ranger (M Dwyer, 5-2 lavi 3. 
SUnnabraem (L Wysr. 12-1). ALSO RAN; 7 
Roy’s Dream 9 Master Mayo 1504, 
lu Plnaronin. DMne ProtHem (4ft* 
Decent Man (withdrawn under starters 
orders), 20 Scrshod, Royal Scariut 23 
Across The Lake. 33 Polar Delta, Msgta 


£1.90, £130. £3.70. DP: OL90i CSft 
£124)8. 

1.15 an Cft) 1. ABDtCATDR rr need. 
14-1); i Andrew (D NoNn. 7-1fc 3. 
Relvei’s Lad (B Storey. 5-1). ALSO RAN: 
4-6 fey Mss Club Royal A 11-2 Blade 
Sptr(l). 25 Raentwy Bank (4ft), 33 Coney 
Bay (0. KaRy Nicole (0. 100 Atacazam 
(5ft), tiexrPato (I). 10 ran. nk. 7L dSit. not 
recorded. KODver st Hewick. Tote; £7^0; 
£1.60, £1.50. £1.40. Of: £34.80, CSF: 
£98*7. 

IAS (2m 41 eft) 1. RANDOMLY 
Meagher. 10-1): 2. Drafter Geoffrey 
watfroon, 3-1);3.TheBoHmr IP Niven. 

4 few). ALSO RAN: 11-4 Gtolia Padraig 
11 Uanwood CO. 50 Simon Boflw 
feu). 6 ranTsi, sh hd, 2»L C J Ban at 
S&tefcfd, Tote: £1870; £2.60, £1.90. DP: 
£1630. CSF: £55.98. 

2.15 (2m Me) 1. SMART PERFORMER 
fG McCourt, 6-4 tev); 2. Good Mood (L 
Wyer, 20-1); 3, Macho Man (PNtven, 3-1). 
ALSO RAfe 3 Mils M8 (piO. 6 Atmaneakh. 
16 Hutner (400. Macarthur (5th), 20 
Golden Meciene, Mr therm, 50TNmotf. 
66 Cent Rarty (pu). Oo-Tack (61ft). Moving 
Time (I). Sovereign Guest. Zaiftee. 15 mi. 
2Lnk, II, 251,1LN Tinkler at Malton. Tote: 
£a20r £130. £420. £1.70. OF: £51-00. 
CSF: £3399. 

245 (2m rti) 1, PH0B«X GOLD (M 
—|c_ 2. Randolph Flam «G 


Spartan, 25 House Hunter. 63 Acre M, 
Soldier Ant (puL 50 DeMn’Double, Deep 
Sufpdeh, Flexible Friend (4th), QokttMda 
Home Jem (TO). Wo The Red, Tfan 
‘ Tretetger Buoy (pio. Vetos ban. 
vwvnuMJL Ranee's Song. S3 ran. M.ai. 
31.8. 8 . S Christian at Lnoboum. Totr 
£2.10: £150. £2-30, £540. OF: £950. 
CSF: £10.17. 

1 JO (3m 11 CM 1 . GOOD NATO'S (Mr G 
UptonVS-1 tavt 2 . Iftpesnla (B Pond. 18 - 
l£3TMnaanlA (l Lawrence. 14-1). ALSO 
BAN: 4 Kkerormm. 11-2 irner BN («), 8 
Master Ol Lyric. 9 WDM Be Gone Long 
U Sportmews (fehL 20 Green 
Coal Gw (puL 26 (delta's 

33 Granny FrinrOnra Border 

__ Taboorra («3. PiSn Buck 

0W). 15 ran. nk. nk. dlst W. 8 L S Chritttan 
at Lemftoum. TOM: £420; £ 2 . 10 , £3.60. 
£340. OF: £87.20. CSR £4032. Triaot 
£527.52. 

-L30 prehdW 1. ROVALMHUTTE (M 
Boettv. 152); 2 . Srenhene PM(P Haver. 
20-1);& HaibovwSk(Mr M-Amwtage. 
20 - 1 )! ALSO RAN: 10-11 tar the Mtrey 
fro). 11-2 FaMtokts Cone (46U « Moore 
Styteft, 16 Ctaes Escape (SAL Sevens 
Out.20Rarely At OdrCMDooSln, Dress 
Up.Ju$rAqri(wd(0«4.5OnRGaRBiarent 
taS, Fonometai (pu). Steel Progresstpu). 
§5 Home To TOre. Janaab, KregstMidgo 
Flyer. Petty Bridge, Tenecount. Zb 
Poppho (puL Drum Shan BoP). 22ran.41, 
ftd. II. 4L »L Mrs j Pitman at Uwer 
Laraboum. TOM: £ 6 . 00 ; ET.70. £360, 
£1260. DF: £23630- CSF: £14838 

23 C2m eft) 1. POSITIVE (R Began. 4-5 
taw): 2. St QeMel (G Bredi^FA 3. 
Fuego Bay (B Da Ham. S-1L ALSO RAN: 
8 Jknsrer (Mi). 9 Smithy Beer (Stft), 14 
London Leader (4thL 33 Father Paddy 
Maundy Boy. 40 Caprt Cone: SO 
hennan Run, 8 am Brae, swots 


Dwyer. Mfc 2. Rand 
McCout 4-7 tew): 3, HH Shaft (J 
VM). ALSO RAN: 16 Homan Dusk , „ 

33 HazM Bank (5M. 100 Cmta-Lad (pu>B 

ran. II. 20.20L 2ft. Jfemny Rtznerald at 
Mafton. Tore: £330: £\ 30, £l3o. DR 
£2.10. CSF: £4.11. After a stewards 
inquiry the result stands. 

3.15 fon 41 hdle) 1. E8SEX (G McOourt, 
7-a 2. Goktan Asset (P Niven. 11-8 fawfc 
3,Pony <L rivet 02). ALSO RAN: 12 
Data John (4ft). U Doughty Rebel, 
Ambwgate (5th). 20 BUy ToSn. Dor-ego, 
25 VtaretToucft <ethL9ran. W, 10L3L1®. 
121. N Tinkler at Mafton. Tote: £330; 
£1-10, £1.40. £1.70. DR £320. CSF: 
£841- Tricsst £1927. 

Pteapofc£3220. 

Folkestone 

Oo ta jegood to soft (chase corns): soft 


£852. 


Haves. 230 (2m Me) 1, RUSTY ROC (W Knox, 

fr (4ftL 7-T): 2. LeewofMortrilM Bremen. 16-lta 
l(|MLb Ten* Di Sena (B Poweft. 12-1); 4, Velvet 
rrskfat Pearl (D J BurcfteS. 10-1). ALSO RAN; 5-2 


■1LALSOF 
Kadan. 11 Garde's 


1245 _ 

Davies, l5-Zfc2.R* 


.BOB'S ADVICE {H 


. ForHttafl(PNc«sy.3- 

1K3, HP Upbam(IShoem8rk. 16 - 1 ). ALSO 
RAN: 2 tatr Ruttfo <4tfj). 7 Qrwryta Pataca 
(pu), 10 JoBsnne (puL 14 Grovetands, 18 
Kurdish Prince (pu), 33 Against Al Odds 
Ashman CfjTHJ HnstfSetoOton feu). 

GH, Plain Talk (5th). The Brfcttn 
Mistress Rosa teth). Sweet Mery Lou 
16 ran. Id, a, 1X1, 2X1, 2uL □ 
-Ml at HeMMWd. Tote: £8^0: £2.10, 
£2.10. £2.70. DR £1380. CSF: £2835. 

1.15 (2m «t Ch) 1. CELTIC FLAME (D 
Skyime, 25-1); 3. Canton! Mm (P 
Scudamore, 13-8 tav); a Robeson (Peter 
Hobbs, 16-1). ALSO RAN: 11-2 Tsarefta. 
13-2 Wtarewey, 7 Shi»*j Newer Be (4th), 9 
Majestic Ring. 12 kWfiem Anthony, 25 
Erosdndeveloprnsnt (A, Merrier (5th). 33 
SuVNUayna (pu), Vagatuido (pu), 40 
CastSona Led feu), KeSate, MngsOroafc 
feu). Last Extravagance (Stft). 16 ran. Nk. 
7L8L 23, XL P ftirte at Beridamsted. 
TtaK £2330; £630. £1.70, £580. DF: 
£62£0. CSF: £84.71. 

145 (2m eft) 

Cosreno, 15-a 


Terrel 

. 10 - 1 ) 

tav Without A Doubt, 71 ... 

Gold. Storm Of Plenty (1112 Court Ruler, 
Rower 01 TWem, i6 HWitaid Clipper 
' 20 TYue Spartan (5th), 25 Deadly 
(6th), Share Spy feu), 33 Music 
sr, Orarton. Aacenmoor. 17 ran. NR: 
Yankee Sfeer. 41, SI. ft, 1JH. 4. MW 
Davies at Aber ga venny, tbte: £840: 
£120. £5-60. £250. £Zj». OR £f«T.7U. 
CSF: £111-52. Tricast: £122582. 

3D (2m 41 ch) 1. AUNTIE DOT (Mbs J 
Henry, 7-2 R-fav); 2. S aaea n o co (Mr A 
T^.iyha.ReneeeBoylMrAFwrerit, 
&1L ALSO RAN! 72^tav Latin American 
(4ft). 4 Perraquet (ur). 7 Hag 01 Truce 
feu). 8 Eomons Owen. 25 Oakorover"'" 
SO Thomorw Pride AMiL Muxtowf 
ran^MI, 2L 8L 19, 1KL J Wet 
Moftngton. Tote: E3AQ; £1.60. 
et.70. OR £2020. CSR E44JZ 


OWEN* DEB* (A 


£26126. 

&3D (&» flat) 1, _ . 

McCabe. la-lkS, MHn (8 Canton, 1«Mk 
3. Lenarove (W Stephens, 33-1)- ALSO 
RAN: « tav Mr Maytak; 4 CMaryRfc* 
Sft). 5 Secmsenct (ftft). 6 Rui The Show. 
SESobhol Boy. 10 Fttendty Banker. 12 
CeWeSun, Leanne's Lad. 14 Muckarioo, 


. Sumter Sun?24 
5L12L1Lhd,XL 


WMtebuy. Tote: £i&50: 
Taao. DF: £33.00. CSR 



ran. NFL NonC 
O Beworth at 
£3JQ. £4.10. £1180. 

£148.34. 

ptacepot £481.78. 

• Enemy Action, unbeaten in 
three races over hurdles and foe 
impressive winner of the Finale 
Junior Hurdle at Chepstow on 

Jutsday, ^ jgjd Jose 

£30,000 for the Daily Express 
Tnumpb Hurdle by Corals. 

Pip?' 5 youngster is now 
12-1 clear favourite. 


CosteBo at Artetena. Trt* £530: £1^0. 

£2A0, £150. OF: £ta7tL CSR £11.78. 

Tricsst £33J7 

2.15 Om 31 hde) 11 . WmiETHE MUSK 
£ Swardere, 0-1); 2, Anotber Tittup 
<Mr O To wrgend. Wfc 3. KarejMer 
Hetarence (Mbs E Dean, 5-1). ALSO 
JWfc M fav Prince Klenk (4ft). 9-2 Mr 
Wtat-^HtaNeme feu), 5 Sir Porto tpuL 
10 Msztars (Sft). iSFfepesmod 
Sever Chesemen, 50 Symetlque feu). 10 

ran. ii. 2ft, 61, sft M, 7TP Petals at 

*Mun Mowbray. Tote; £S-3ft £280. 
£1.60. QOd DF: £3750. CSF: £7357. 
Tricast £367.10. 

, Prn a Ol) 1, OLENAVEY (PeW 

Wfeteanffg'SKSS 

Wefle. 6-1). ALSO fWk 2 Jt-tav John 
ODee (4ft). it ManM Commanderjsm), 
10 Tri®Scn»c(6ftL33 hWw (pu). Tran, 
a, 6L 7L a (tat J (afford at Rndoa Tore: 
1.70; £280; £1-90. DR £5.0a CSR 
i gjg g. 

X1S (an lOOyd hdJe) 1. RUN HIGH (D 

ALSO faff: H6D South (S^Tsrerm 
Pores, 6 Somebody, 6 DottatL 11 Fare 

Bfwjsrteaura 

cioptoo, Teke The Mfcfcy. 18 ran. NR: 

Caasw Plain. 41, ft. ii. ha. r*. p Mtaftel at 

Epsom. Tote: £870; £230, £200, SATO. 

DF: £21.60. CSF: £3055. 

Ptoeeput: £47130 

Warwick 

Getare goodie salt 
1230 ran MM 1. F»8T DM90N (R 
_ imwoody. 1H4 tav); Z. Deep Ftaeh iT 
MoTpnY-ri 3, LTIareo Plu (JLwch, zd- 
1L «5o RAN: 7 Keewood jack, 10 Jars 


MunsHMOwm 

RACEUNE 

■ CALL 0898 168+ . 
1 the course n° below 


Live Commentaries 

1 

fasr Results—, 

Stratford 

135 

136 

Tamtoo 

141 

142 

ftunqMn 

147 

148 

Earfy Ads 


101 


CALL 0898168 168 


timeform 

raceview 

0898 168 122 
greyhounds 

aAWuk 
CALL 0898 168 103 
MUfPREWEWAND 
CALL 0898 168 102 






































Kabartaylar looks 
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SPORT 


JI 


HUGH ROUTLEDGE 


By Mandarin 

Martin Pipe, on the 99 mark 
after a five-timer on Tuesday, 
has six chances this afternoon 
of registering the fastest ever 
National Hunt hundred. 

The record-breaking trainer 
has a runner in each of the first 
five races at his local course, 
Taunton, and also sends Glen 
Road to Stratford. 

Pipe saddles French import 
Kabartaylar in the opening 
Holly Tree Novices* Hurdle at 
the Somerset track and this 
useful Flat performer should 
outclass bis moderate 
opponents. 

Trained in France by Alain 
RoyerrDupr6 until joining 
Pipe in the late autumn, 
Kabartaylarwon a £7,000 race 
at Saint-Cloud in early Octo¬ 
ber and had previously been 
placed in listed company. 

Sure to have been well 
educated on the Nicholas- 
hayne gallops, Kabartaylar 
can take this modest event on 
the way to better things. 

Pipe introduces Maretb 


Line, a fair hurdler two sea¬ 
sons ago, to fences in the 
Standard Life Novices’ Chase 
but marginal preference here 
is for Tebitto, one of the 
leading lights at Andy 
TumelTs East Hendred yard. 

Tebitto won seven of his 10 
races over hurdles last season 
and was also fifth to Vagador 
at Cheltenham. He looked 
likely to make a winning 
chasing debut at Ludlow nine 
days ago but fell at the last, 
presenting victory to the Pipe- 
trained Swing To SteeL 
Granted a dear round, Tebitto 

will be hard to beat here. 

For the day’s best bet, 
though, 1 nominate Cantorial 
to land the Chris tmas P udding 
Conditional Jockeys Handi¬ 
cap Hurdle, one of the worst 
races of its type ever put 
together. _ 

Cantorial was a well-beaten 
fourth behind Duckhaven at 
Newton Abbot on Boxing Day 
but appeared not to last out 
the extended two mile s five* 
furlongs of that race. 

His previous form over 



Martin _ 

up the 10<5 with Kabartaylar 

today’s half-mile shorter trip 
bears dose inspection in this 
lowly grade and the feet that 
Chris Popham runs him again 
so soon suggests feat the 
trainer believes this is too 
good an opportunity to pass 
over. 

Glen Road, Pipe’s only 
runner at Stratford, was a 
modest second of four to 
Churches Green at Pltnnpton 
eairy last month and Nippy 
Chippy is preferred in the 


Alice In Wonderland Novices’ 
Handicap Chase. 

Graeme Roe’s five-year-old 
won well at Plump ton in 
between chasing home Biloxi 
Blues at Windsor and Arctic 
Cavalier at Hampton, He 
looks a worthy top weight in 
another bad race. 

My other principal fancy at 
Stratford is Leszko Le Noir, 
who is taken to continue the 
excellent run of Nigel Tinkler 
and Graham McCourt in the 
Peter ftn Novices’ Hurdle. 

A winner over a mile on the 
Flat as a juvenile, Leszko Le 
Noir was beaten only three 
lengths by Yaheeb at 
Catterick, a good effort, 
considering that Mick 
Easterby’s unbeaten four-year- 
old has won his other two 
races over hurdles by margins 
of 12 and IS lengths. 

The Dick Whittington Nov¬ 
ices’ Hurdle looks tailor-made 
for The Humble Tiller, whose 
Southwell win over Millpond 
Boy and Jane’s Delight a : 
fortnight ago was franked 


when the last-named won at 
Sedgefield on Boxing Day. 

Pipers Copse looks the best 
bet on a pom Hampton card 
in the evening Heathfidd 
Novices’ Hurdle. Since beat¬ 
ing Serious Man over course 
and distance in October, Peter 
CunddTs six-year-old has rim 
sound races to chase home 
Mountebor at Hereford and 
Motley Street at Sandown. 

Errant Knight, Jactacon 
Warrior and Pick Roundstone 
all hail from good stables and 
should be winning in due 
course but this looks a suitable 
opportunity for- Pipers Copse 
to pick up the winning thresuL 

However, the Sherwood 
brothers fere with Errant 
Knight, I expect them to be on 
fee mark later in the afternoon 
with El Galileo in the Derek 
Hambling Handicap Hurdle. 

The six-year-old won three 
rime? last jyaypp and a gai n 
ran well on his reappearance 
at Ascot 12 days ago when 
third behi nd Brandon Pier 
and Esha Ness. 


STRATFORD 


230 WVIAN STREET HAIdCAP CHASE (Amateurs: £2.940:2m) (10 runners) 

1 SUMS MASTB1VMCE 7 (DAS) [S Squires) J VWlta WM2-0. 


Selections 

By Mandarin 


1.00 L e sz ko Le Noir. 
1.30 Below Zero. 
2.00 Lord Laurence. 


2.30 Tbarr-An-Bharr. 
3.00 Nippy Chippy. 

330 The Humble Tiller. 


Guide to our in-line racecard 

113143 GOO0TMES 13(BF.F > G£) (Mrs D Robinson) B Hafl 12-0_ 


Racecard number. Six-figure form (F — feu. 
P-puMd up. U-uraeatsd rider. B-Orougtit 
down. 8 - slipped up. R - refused. 
D - disqualified). Horse's name. Days 
since last outing; F If Rat. (B - blinkers. 
V-tasor. H —hood. E-EyesWekL C-course 
..a-D-distance winner. CO —course and 


-- B West (7) U 

distance winner. SF - beaten favourite in 
West race). Going on winch hone tea won 
(f — mm. good to firm, hard. O - good. 
S - soft, good to soft, heavy). Owner In 
brackets. Trainer. Age and weight Rider 
jjhjs^ar^aiiowanee. The Times Private 


Going: good 

13 PETER PAN NOVICES HURDLE (£708:2m) (17 runners) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
S 
7 

e 

g 

10 

if 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


1 CRY FOR TIM CLOWN 12 0LO)(JBtaH)C Spares 4-1 ML 

64 battAUQN 10(BF)<R Dormer) CBnooks 4-10-12_ 

25 BEECH PARK SI (J Monts) OMetaiSOn 4-1612. 


0 CMKES OF THE OAWN 21 (S Cooper) DBvchfli 4-10-12. 

BO- nffA*SB074M (P Jeewns) N PsWtng 5-10-1 2 . _ 

460- 0AEL8OBtl67F{D Craddock) C Jackson 4-10-12- 


R 

.04 


06 QALAXY KRtS 6 (BP) (D WJnflo) D White 6-10-12. 

HOLLY KINQMF(RPadghani)J Edwards 4-10-12_ 

62 LESZKO LENOM 22 (Ur A>MuKfrnfc)NTWder 4-1612- 
QUESSARD12 (F Lae) F Lee 4-1612. 


, A Webb — 
. J Bryan 70 


CWBey(7) — 
DTegg — 


04 RUNCOU: 57 (RGMer} A Dimei 4-10-12_ 

P TAPSTER LAD 49 (Mrs JLm) Mrs MDttdnson 4-1612- 


•1 


P WOODLANDS CROWN 23 (Mss J Heritage) DC TUcker 0-10-12. 

OHI OF QOLD SIP (SEkmn)M Charles S-10T_ 

346 NORWICH CASTLE 15 (t Jones) 0 Wkitle 4-10-7- 

00 ROYAL LACE 15 (G QAMng) J Bradley 4-10-7. 






SKtatftfley 

__ 01 

_ Ji 


SBBOUS MONEY 299 (Mrs Q Reeve) C Tito** 4-167. 

BETTMCfc 3-1 Leszko Le Noir, 7-2 Cry Rir The Clown, 6-1 Beech Piric, BanaBon, 8-1 Holy King, 10-1 
Norwich Casda. 12-1 Getoxy Mbs, 14-1 otters. 

MSftCKHfl OPTIONS 6-10-12 >1 Dwyer (Brens lev) J nsny Ftag enld 16 ran 

wtan a serious Maxtor put Mm out of contention bi 
the ewty stages at Warwick (2m. good to soft) last 
tima. Ceme home In ntid-dtataon that day and is 
expected k3 come on for the expertanca 
HOLLY KMQ useful on the Rat In France. Won « 
handicap by Wet Mafaon*-Lalfice(im 21, good) to 
September. Ms Vainer lias an excellent record at 
this course. 

LESZKO LE NOtH stl looked to need of the race 
wtwn 31 2nd to Yateeb at Catterick (2m. good) last 
, time. 

CHME3 OF THE DAWN wee racing prominently | Setaetac BEECH PARK (nap) 

130 CMDERELLA SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE (£1,128:2m) (12 rimeis) 

231241 BQOWZHW 7 pjJ»(DEwrw)DMntle 5-11-10 
300nP'BUMMNQSPY3(KVM3e)C Spares 6-11-0. 


CARM CRY TOR THE CLOWN WMausefii 
runm sort on the Rat and made a wkrtng 
debut over hurdles at NotdnMwn (2m. good) wtth 
the OUESSARD (7*3 better oft) 13! 4th. Panded to 
gtvt a good account hare, but concedes weig ht a»- 
round. 

BBECH PARK wn an eaotatant« tota to Espy on 
hwtNng bow oner come and dbwnoe (gooo, bid 
Mad to coniton that promtae at Hentard last rime. 

qh that occaaicxt, may need 


414 CUUNARY 3D(D^) (R Hweh) p Cowley 4-11-7. 

0649 MSCEUANV2KD Marks) DMerfcs 4-11-1- 

003 WHAT A SNB»S(V) IF Lee) F Lee 3-11-0- 

0FDO4-P WILL RAME 9 (MreJ Young) C Spues 4-11-0- 


“•N 

» 93 
— 33 


P-P06Q NKKH. ALJLOY1Q (A Hughes) M Bansdocrtfi 4-10-13. 
MUM PWOMENAPER 9 (JHuckkQClriaWna 5-10-13. 


— Clt at d nx 00 

JNLLenW— H 
ten Stoke* PI — 
-J Short! 96 


. MBriatwunw — 
_Twaa — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 

BBOP-PPO THE STAMP DCALBIOflMoorM A Mibouffle 5-10-13. 

10 633-flOP RE8HA21(PAndereon)P Anderson 6-10-13- 

11 PP85 St&J.rS FOLLY 22 (P Base**) Mrs Q Jones 3-1613-— — 

12 PM9 BEAT STRST IS (Mrs PShl) Mrs P Sty 4-10-13- CCok — 

BETTVMfc 64 Beta* Zero, 4-1 PTOme ne dar. 9-2 Whet A Snip, 5-1 BtaeMng Spy. B-1 Culnery, 20-1 

She*ya Roily. 25-1 Reate. 33-1 Ofhers. 

1*7; QOLDBf AZBJA 4-10-12 R Beggvi (25-1) R Brsztogton 15 ran 

\ with WKL HADE (lib tatter off) 413ni. 
I come on for Ms seasonal bow at Devon (2m 
If. soft}. 

WHAT A 3HP showed Unproved form when 
dropped to tMe grade at Bangor (2m. sod) last dme; 
FMsned 12JU 3rd to Mafiubttat day and has sinter 


FORM 

■■■■ evem n nenRoru con, gooes on 
Setunfey a4wn he teat Lurex QM 4L Has me beating 
Of RESNA end NICKEL ALLOY who WWmlafttraKng 
at Ludlow (2m. good) last month and tee every 
chance to Mow up today. 

CULMARY racedjust twice tost veer. scoring e teed 
succaes to pMng oorapeny at Southwel (2m. good 

241JH ROWE CHALLENGE TROPHY (Handicap chase: £2^72:3m 20 (4 runners) 

1 302334 WUOHTMORWNQ21 (CLS)(MrsNDuffleld)LCaere!ID-11-10-NMtean 

2 P494F0 COVENTOARDei 14 (BAOA (htfasS P»«n)W Clay 10-11-6 


3 3/P431S LORD LAURENCE 10 (CD^S) (Mrs L Oeeley) D Gandolfo 9-11-4 

4 01133U LE SRAM) HATTRE 3 ((AS) (Le IWti 3 Co Ltd) G Roe 7-10-7— 


JDoyfe BB9 
edy tS 
K9 •! 


BETTWQ: 7-4 Covert Oarten. M Bright Morning, 7-2 Lord Laurence. 4-1 Le Grand Mtotre. 

1M7i TEAM CHALLENGE S-11-3 M Pitman (11-10 ten) Mrs J Ptbnan 7 ran 

useful handbapper on Ms day. Picked <49 a staler 
event at Wa rwick (3m 41, good to firm) an Ms 
pemttntt start 

UE GRAND HATTRE picked up a ooupto <2 minor 
“ . Out probaMy ran Ms 


FORM M"! MORNMQ was not <**> 

1 vrim graced when 1413rd to Ace Of Spies 
on season a l debut at Taunton pm, good to soft) 
earitar In the raowh. Looked to need ofthe race Ihm 
day end should gtw a good account here. 

COVENT GARDEN me shown ttttie form over 
tonces (Ms term and was vrel beaten by Prince 
Menemichaf SoutowN Pm llOyd. good to soft) on 
Ms latest eppesranoe. LORD LMJRENCE Is a fairly 


events earlier to the season, 
beat race when under 2i 3rd to Team 
Plumpton (3m if. good to firm) on Ms 
start 

Sefectton: BRKMT MORMNG 


2 2/P6SP4 n NN E9K D22eC0A8) Z CtoriqS QvWUen ID-11-7 

3 012184 TH AR-AH4 HARR 15|DJ 1 JR p UpeorQ J CoeMto B-T14._ 

4 AH M6TTEYL DBJOHT18 QXFJ83) (OoterNe Group) Q thscey 9-1 


318125 MAITRBia 23 »FA0> (Whftcombe Manor Racing) NMBohs* 0-114 
1P2S-S0 WL BIT EC HO 28 (COf (A Btodqnore) A Btodonore 13-104 

32S2U NONSTOP 13 <HF) (Caka Abbey Ractag P* P OVotmor 9-104 

1MM0 TMURroTOTAnE9fpf/NQ49AEm)QVMkamsB-10«_D 

9 3P32F4 ANOTHBt HALF*0X3)(FMaridand) D MeCNn 8-104_ a 

10 634*4 DOOM ALLEY LAD 30 (CO^O) (B Gordon) P Pritchard 7-1IM)_ 

: Domvefiey Lad 9-8. 


A Tory (7) 98 



1*7J AUNTIE DOT 6-10-10 MBs J Henry (2-1 fMsv) J Webber 14 ran 


FORM MASTOI WOE made good tato 
ri/nm progress whan 171 «h of Tito Tom 
Caxjon at UngfiSt (2m, good) teat tone. Cantos 
weight wb! and looks wWFharvfloxipead on the 
form of Ms 121 defeat of Southamah- at UngfiekJ tan 
a e aecn gm. heavy! 

FtMNESko probably needed die run when a weB- 
baatan 6th oM2 to Fu’s Lady at HunttogdonQm 
200yd. good *0 sofh wkh TA&DRED TO TASTEin 
7th. 1 HAR-AM- 6 HAR was having bis 3rd race in 12 


«toyewten2a 4th of 11 toJauntar«Wor ceetar (2ra 
«. good to soft). 

MA1TREDEE tee ateoted a busy aanson and 
IWatiad a weB-Oeaton 6 B 1 of 9 to Breaktaat Car at 
FontweB ( 2 m 2S 110 yd, good to soft) tost time. 
NONSTOP came under preasue a km way from 
term wten 141 »d 018 to High top af Ftomrttam 
( 2 m. good) and looks » dHficu?rideT 
SatotototB MA3TB) VINCE 



34) ALICE IN WONDERLAND NOVICES HANDICAP CHASE (E2£72: 2m 61) (16 
runners) 

1 000212 MPPYCMPPYfS(PAS){JWMame)G Aoe 6-12-0_PMcCeneott(7) 

2 PFFF40 QUfTDPIBNCE 22(0) (LcrI Chetoea)TFareMr 7-11-10 

3 0P3P4P ANOTHER SSKER 33 (FAS) (Mm MVNeitom)C Brooks 6-114 

4 nyU8-2 GLEN ROAD 52 (S)(WMta Bros (TewSon) Lid) M Pipe 0-11-4 

5 09486-6 MQNMTA9(S)(Mre MCunN) Mrs MRhmB 6-11-3- 

6 43B2P CAME COTTAtK 30 (Mrs EMteha*)N MMchefl 8-11-0_ 



7 CVPB2-04 RACHAN MASTER 14(TCorden)A J W9eon6-1D-13. 

0 000040 ENG0VNA6ITHE0N 21(6) (Mb M Snow) G Ooidge 7-10-12. 
9 202440 MAD JNWY17 (J Warner) P Hobbs 8-10-11- 

10 0004* BATTIERUN*(MrsMRogars)DMchotoonS-10-10_ 

11 OP-OFUU KATHIES CHOICE 15 (J DuriMrton) J BraWay 5-104- 

12 40P MOORSTOWN PfBDE 27 (TRaggNl) Mrs NShwpe 8-106_ 

13 0PP43 BARTON REE 9 (Mss V«NaT8)J Edwards 0-106- 

14 2004 AUBANDY 62 (D WbadOOCk) J EOmrdi 6-104- 

15 UUP-3U3 3H0TWQ0 IS (W8heedy)W Steady 8-104_ 

16 SP0F4D START BAY 17 (D8arons)D Barons 6-104- 


MrTMhehel (7) — 
_A Webb 


Run High crowns 
celebrations for 
father Mitchell 


THM — 


OTegg — 
WKnw — 


BETTING: 04 Oen Road. 3-1 Nippy CNppy. 7-1 Baffle Run. 10-1 Another Seeker. 12-1 BertonRtoe, 16- 
1 Atearvdy. 2S-1 cohere. 

198nDUART7-104 A Webb (25-1) J Spearing 15 ran 


FORM WtoYCHPPY.aconeistantsort.ran 
runm wea when a 2nd to Arctic Cevtferet 
Plumpton (2m 41, good to Ann). GLEN ROAD 
topeved to nm wal when B 2nd of 4 to Churches 
Gtean at Plumpton (2m 4L firm). Frororunner wtx> 
■houtd be able to domtoate tern. 

BATTLE RUN tea deployed abtty to novice 


xdiae. noteblywhen a *d of 10 to Just Too Brave 
Worce st er (2m 41. good to firm). Has to be 
nskfered on ctiutog oow. BHOTfNQO tee ted 

BBS’ 


tenUae.1 

at _ 

considered on'chasing ___ 

j of chances but m> a lair race tost ton e Winn 
1413rd ofll to Jauntor at Worcester (2m 41. good to 
soft). 

SNecB o ra OLENHOAD 


3J0 DICIC WHITTINGTON NOVICES HURDLE (£680:2m O) (18 runners) 

9/050-14 PROPLUS20 (D^)(Ms P Stew)J Edwerdi6-11-4-IbpFenlM eN 

442-144 WOODLAND GENERATOR 15 (V.CDJ) (Mss M Preece) P Prteherd»-11-«_ R Strode 96 


0949P AHROWFUTE 2 (B)ti&J8Mbg Services) MOtvsr 5-10-12. 
9040* BOLT HEAD MCC Lewis) 0 Barone 5-KM2. 


0 CONCERT PAPER 19 (A1 Papsr Pic) Mtss S Wlton 4-10-12- 

OFP DANOAN SHOON 0 (P Boggis) D GandoifO 6-10-12- 

8/5 HARRY MOMC 29(Mrs LGOMftub) K BsAey 5-1D-12. 


_8 Eerie 76 

BDRNeefN — 


04 M9PECT0R BEN 55 (Mia H Barrister) JSratti 9-19-12. 

•412P9 L.YNSMADR 9 (BAG) (M Pita*) G Price 6-10-12- 

1144* MWAMWNHA10(BF^S)(MJones)DEddy4-10-12. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 PP-PPOB CLEO LADY 47 (P Nbhois) W Mam 5-10-7. 

18 B NEVERSATfSHB)*(MrsSKMtwood)PLeech4-10-7-— 78 

BETTING: 11-4 The Humble TNsr. 74 fropka. 94 Lyne Magic, 6-1 Mkandrhe. 1M Woof id 

Genertoor.8-1 Harry Monk. 12-1 BcB Head, 16-1 often. 

1987: NO CORRESPONDMQ RACE 


060 ON MB OWN 33(WMcorabe Manor Racing) NMttchal 5-10-12. 
PB0-69O STAR FORMULA 23 (R Wsbb) fa A Ktog 7-10-12. 


-R I __ 

-SJOWeM 

Ur T Jane (7) 

-D Dorian 

_ Hr A Tore (7) 


* 

81 


804 9UN9ETVBIE124 (Mrs A Penney) A J wagon 5-10-12- 


-A Webb — 

■FI THE HUMBLE TILLER 14 (S) (Mrs F McravOe) H Handerson S-1D-12-JRM9en(l) 96 

■ 0P0 THESKUmS9(SDevilsDevia610-12-— 

80402 BOOK TOKEN T7 (R HeelyFsnton) D Mchdeon 6167 - RDunwoody * 


JDoyfe 


CARM PRQPUJS, a winner et Windsor (2m 
rwniTI er, good to fton) on reagpeaisnce. 
wesnot dbcradlted wten 414th of ID toSinithoniBn ‘ 
at O once e rer pm 12 2yd, go od). 

WOODLAND OSERATOR, beaten over fences tost 
tkne, ted aarfsr nm well to finish 4th of 16 to Pradel 
at Worcester Cm4l, good to firm) with BOLT HEAD 
in 7th and CLEO LADY pdtodup, 

LYNS MAGIC, winner of a poor race at Wdwr- 
Hampton (2m 61110yd, good), wee a weObeaien 7th 


to Stornrmfch at Bangor last tone (2m 4f. soft). THE 
HUMBLE T1LLBT was ail out totond a modest 
contest by a neck bom MMpond Boy at SouthweB 
(2m 41. good to aoft). Escapes ■ penaky tor that 
■uocasa and looks certain to run waiL 

BOOK TOKHi ran her best race to data when S 2nd 
to Fit For Firing at WNwick (2m 51. good to soft) lest 

nmtL 

gtlirtfon. THE WIMBLE TI±ER 


Course specialists 



TRAINERS 




JOCKEYS 




rtmera Hunners 

Percent 


Winners 

Rides 


J Edwards 

11 

32 

34.4 

TMorgar 

7 

14 

50.0 

N TWder 

3 

10 

aao 

D J BurcheS 

5 

19 

263 

NHendwson 

16 

5b 

29.1 

G McCourt 

10 

55 

1&2 

OBircteU 

8 

30 

26.7 

RDunwoody 

18 

102 

17.8 

M Pipe 

13 

M 

20.3 

BdeHaan 

5 

38 

135 

0 Nicholson 

9 

51 

17^ 


(Orty quaHtera) 




TAUNTON 


Selections 

By Mandarin 


1.45 YULEITOE HANDICAP CHASE (£1^41:3m) (9 runners) 


12.45 Kabanaybr. 
1.15 Tebiuo. 

1.45 Kingu>r. 


2.15 Bamar Lad. 

2.45 Rboecus. 

3.15 CANTORIAL (nap). 


By Michael Seely 
1.15 Mareih Line. 2.45 Silver Ace. 

The Times Private Handicapper’s top rating: 1.15 i KBfl 'l'O. 


ioing: good 

Z45 HOLLY TREE NOVICES HURDLE (£1,059:2m If) (lArunnere) 

I 623 CHAMPAGMERtW90F(T Connor) W Turner 104-- 


30 FREEMANTLE 34 (F Habberiieid) P HOObS 169 
0 IWLLO MARK 34 (B) (B Wright) P BaJey 10-9 
KABARTAYLAR 66F (R Green) M Pipe t04 


_— 81 

.0 Hood (7) 88 


F ROYAL UFEUNE 20 (CWesthBiN) A Barrow 1M. 

TOAO ALONG 118F(N Stafford) LCottrail 104- 

AZAKA SOOF (O Stokes) □ Jermy 104. 


. P Scuda mo re — 

_BPow*8 — 

_L Harvey — 



5 BEST OF BRITISH 41 (A Morton) B Stevens 104 
BLONDE BELLA468= (MdS I RttCtWl N MitCtel 104. 

6 CAMPING OUT 34 (Mrs J Hoad) R Hoad 104. 


S Moore 91 


CORN OAKY (Miss G Jonaa) Mrs A KmgM 104. 

PLY THE WIND 73F (0 Pengely) F Hote 104 


. M Hoad (7) 79 

. GKngM — 


453 JERSEY PEARL 42 (R Stabbing] MISS P 0"Connor 164. 
32 NAVARBQUE14(tee PPBktowQRHodges 164. 


M 

7w hvine (*) ' 79 


* a IWfKWaWUC w IMS U rwigmi n -1— _ -- r mnn.li. 

BETTING: 94 Kabertaytor. 114 Jersey Pflflri. 61 Champagne Run. 162 Best Of British. 61 Freemen**. 
■i Nevaresque. 161 often. _ 

1987: MURAJAH 3-169 J Lower (64 tav) M Pipe 12 ran 


1.15 STANDARD LIFE NOVICES CHASE (£1.501:2m 150yd) (9 runners) 


066131 WONDERBeE2l(COF5)(WWtoHo»seFteSngU«DBswOrih6l60. 

800321 NEARLY MEDINA 7 (AG) (Mrs S Pe«W £ - 

P/60054 CUXID CHASER 51 ( 0 ) (»s C HeyKKV B Foraey 611-0- 

06S505 GEE UP 43 (O) (K Mackenzie) A VlimW» 6114) —- 

022PP8 GREEN MARBLE 3 (R Peatfl) N Mltchen 61141. 



1 
2 
3 

a 

6 31F4/5-0 MAPErau^W(S)’(MrsAFanari)M P4W 1 611-0 
^ OOPP/P MASTER PEPPER 21 p Scott) DSCO« 7-”-0-- 
0 5/6FF40 SKYLARK WONDER 3 (A Hunt) CPwdiam 611-0- 
8 11-C3BF TEBm09(F.S)(L Ame9)AYienell5-11-0» 


p HaOey (7) 
W (nine (4) 


90 

77 


(7) — 

_— 71 

, P Scudamore —, 


SUcHeN •« 


BETTING: 11-fl Tfltxtto. 5-2 WDM* Bee. 7-2 Msretn urn 1IM Naarty Medina. 161 Green Marble. 
161 oners. 

1987: NO CORHESP0NDWG RACE 


1 IP/0434 CLAUDE MONET 20 (tL9 (T MNOay) D Gandoffb 1616& 

2 5WP-5U ROLL-A-JOtKT 83 (R YMsma) C Popham 10-168 _ 

3 ~ 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 


226/136 JMIMY EDWARDS 308 (CAF.S) (Dr DCtesney) Dr DChasney 7-KW 

PP-21^ KMOTOR12 (I>3PAS) (SPS UMtod) D Barons 7-100_ 

611412 GODFATHERS GIFT 33 (D3F.F) (R Starke) G Ham 6104.__ 

414/46P N0N-8M0KHi 7 (B^ ID Hodge*) MHpe 7-160. 


Btfe*s Advice and Hywel Davies soar effortlessly over the last flight on their way to a 
10-length, victory in the Sissinghmst Novices’ Hurdle at Folkestone yesterday 

Positive in 
line for : 
Arkle tilt 

Positive, whose speed com¬ 
pensated for some indifferent 
jumping when winning ai War¬ 
wick yesterday, will have twp 
more small races before going to 
Cheltenham for the Arkle Chall¬ 
enge Trophy. 

“He really needs a month 
between races and today’s came 
a tut too soon after his win on 
the course 16 days ago,” Kith 
Bailey said. “But I wanted to get 
another outing into him in case 
we got a cold spell.” 

Good Waters, who completed 
a 7-1 double for Lambourn 
trainer Simon Christian by land¬ 
ing the Christmas Past Novices' 
Handicap Chase, is another 
destined for the festival meet¬ 
ing. The eight-year-old is ear¬ 
marked for the four-mile 
National Hunt Challenge Cup in 
which he finished third last 
March. 

Steve Smith Ecdes sustained 
fecial injuries in a fell from 
Ickwonh at fee third fence, and 
was taken to Warwick General 
Hospital with a suspected bro¬ 
ken cheek-bone. 

Christian initiated his double 
with Rest Division in division 
one ofthe Bob Cratchit Novices’ 
Hurdle. • 

The Milroy. odds-on for the 
second division, ran out at fee 
fourth flight from home with 
victory going to Royal AtbJetd, 
trained by Jenny Pitman, who 
was at home with flu. With her 
son, Mark, also feeling unwell, 
Michael Bowlby came in for fee 
ride. 

Simon Sherwood told the 
stewards feat The Milroy shied 
away from another horse racing 
on his outside approaching fee 
hurdle and no action was taken. 

Sherwood was again before 
the stewards to explain with 
trainer Mark Tompkins the 
poor running of Kadan in fee 
Tiny Tim Handicap Hurdle. Hfe 
explanation, feat Kadan's best 
form is on good ground, as 
against fee good to soft surface 
on this occasion, was also 
accepted. , 

Victory went to Rusty Roe, 
who gave Welsh permit holder 
Melvin Davies and jockey 
Wayne Knox their first success 
of the season. 


Philip Mitchell, who became a 

father on Tuesday night, wet the 
baby’s bead with a timely 
victory at Folkestone yesterday 
when saddling Run High to win 
the Le Touquet Novices 1 
Hurdle. 

The gelding, a wedding gift 
from the Epsom trainer to his 
wife Trida two years ago, 
capped the celebrations wife a 
sparkling hurdling debut before 
a record winter crowd of 4,500 
at fee Kent course. 

Mr MitcheQ, who gave birth 
to a 61b 8oz boy, likely to be 
named Jack, would have -been 
thrilled by the manner in which 
■her horse gain*** his latest 
success. 

“Dedan Murphy said Run 
High was never off fee bridle 
-mid gave him the feel of a very 
decent horse,” Mitchell said. “I 
originally tried to buy this horse 
from Guy Harwood for 20,000 
guineas but in the end I picked 
him up for just 4,000. He’s had a 
lot of training problems so we 
will pick and choose our races 
from now on.” 

Paul Frigate, best known for 
training very fest horses on fee 
Flat, displayed his versatility 
when saddling Write The Music 
to win one ofthe longest hurdle 
races in the calendar. 

The Leicestershire trainer en¬ 
joyed one of his best ever Flat 
campaigns, topped by a group 
two success in the Flying Chil¬ 


ders Slakes with Shuttlecock 
Comer. However, he derived 
just as much pleasure from 
w inning fee Bobbie Shaw Me¬ 
morial Handicap Hurdle, over 
three miles and three furlongs, 
for the second time. 

“Write The Music wants 
about five or six miles really, but 
I was never worried because 
Folkestone is the luckiest course 
in England for me. J have an 
incredible percentage of winners 
to runners here.” 

Tom Costello flew back from 
Ireland to partner his toother’s 
Mandray to a lucky victory in 
fee St Christopher’s Hospice 
Novices!' Chase. 

Costello partnered Deep 
-Dawn to win fee first race at 
limerick on Tuesday, but 
looked set for the runner-up’s 
spot as Mandray trailed Snowy 
Bondlajr approaching the last. 
But the leader keeled over on 
landing, allowing Mandray to 
coast to trainer John Costello's 
eighth success of fee season. 

The last two races were run in 
thick fog but Josh Gifford was 
delighted when Glenavey 
emerged from fee gloom at the 
last to win the Royal Oak Motel 
Handicap Chase. 

Tm very pleased he’s finally 
got his head in front,” the 
Findon trainer said. “We always 
thought hr was a good horse and 
in time he could be a Grand 
National type.” 


Hutchinsons go home 


By Graham Sock 


Ray Hutchinson and his father, 
Ron, are returning tonne to 
Australia today. Ray intends to 
take out a training licence oa the 
Gold Coast; Queensland, in 
September next year after 
rating six months anting 
with Coon Hayes. 

A qualified ret and successful 
am a t eur rider, Ray Hutchinson, 
ged 34, moved -oat of Fitzroy 
lease Stables at Newmarket in 
June and has abandoned plans 
to train from a new yard at 
Hanriltoa HUL 


“With racing so buoyant in 
Australia and a lot of money on 
offer, it is a good idea to go back 

now,” Hntdunson said. “I think 
it’s increasingly harder for 
young fellows to start training in 
Britain. Unless yon get a good 
horse, yoa are always going to be 


Ron Hutchinson was a 
successful jockey, winning three 
classics, including the 1969 
1,000 Guineas (Fall Dress n) 
and St Leger (intermezzo) for 
Harry Wragg. 


20016 WICKAPM 24 (CQ^)(GTftytac) Ms A 6100 


fVORNJF TDSTS WHATSSNAHE 21 (H) (TStaddoo) WWfltams7-10-0. 


99 

91 


. Q KalM* 68 


94F/IMMP CHARLIE THE DANCER 15 (W McKsnztoGotos) W McKMZto-Coto* 11-10-0—^ 

Long hudfcap: WScfcapin 611. Tom's Wtatstanems 8-0 Ctetfs The Dancsr 68 
. I _SF r ^J^J2 n9,or> ,RM0 artfrawf* G*. 62Ctouds Mon* 61 Wlctap* 161 Jtosny Edvards. 
™c*vSnw*fi 20-i eras. 

1887: A BOY NAMED SIOUX 7-161 Mr P Vsrfng (25-1) S Stover* 11 ran 
2.15 HANGOVER NOVICES SELLING HURDLE (£508:2m If) (14 runners) 

-W total (4) 


040640 AFRICAN OPERA 7 (B) (J R&jbons) R Hodges 4-11-7. 
03383- BAMAR LAD 28S (R Ganw) M BOten 4-11-7. 


76 
• 99 


PLUMPTON 


Selections 

By Mandarin 
1.0 Pipers Copse. 1-30 Mackenzies. 2.0 Young 
Blood, 2.30 El Galileo. 3.0 Polo Boy. 3.30 Hot 
Company. 

Michael Seely’s nap: 1.0 PIPERS COPSE. 


6 BURNT OATS 264 (S SymonUs) R Hotaar 4-11-7- 

0 FOSSAHD 70 (L Mfftag) L WSrmg 4-11-7- 

6 ROMANY LAD 516 (C Fowler) D Jermy 4-11-7- 

PU6 RfTZ’S PEARL 209F(G Moore) Mrs J Rater 4-11-2— 
DO BOLD VINTAGE 23 (P BeCtonJ) M Btonsterd 3-167__ 


10 DELKUSHA17 (D41F,S) (Miss L Camptel) M Pipe 6167- 

FWP LETCOMBE14 (B)(RCok)M McCourt 6167- 

P MAYFAIR MOSS 20 (Mrs H Fufladon) Mrs H FuOaiton 6167 

05000 THATCHEO COURT 35 (N Foots) Mrs A Knight 6167- 

BOO UCAMMD17 (Ms J Bray) B Swvens 6167- 

P LA MAROUESA 20 (R Lane) F Ho&s 6162- 

0 WfiLLBC BOLD 17 (JRadtonQJ Baker 6162- 


93 

_— 90 

RDemka — 
.GKnipt 83 
. S Moore — 


__ | Going: good 

1.0 KEATHFIELD NOVICES HURDLE (£680: 2m) 
(14 runners) 

1 -122 P9>ERSC0PSE27(BU9PCiXXM611-5^ MPanrt 

2 POP- ALEDAH252GRtalw7-11-0-WNonta 

3 OOP AMBER TACK 22 (5iJ im 611-0-RGaktoMa 

4 6 BRANTWDGELAM&I282AMoore4-114)_ GMoore 

5 908 ERRANT KfBQffT 54 0 Starwood 4,114).. S Sherwood 

6 ODD MNCHOtOW 22 JGMtad 611-0_ 

7 4 JACKSGONWARnORft MrsJPteWI 4-11-0 MPttBU 

B 4058 MACS M ATE 9 W Kemp 611-0-SMcKeeverfe 

— I 9 OFFICER GROWLER Mrs ... 


BETTING: 4-7 DMkuete. 61 Banter Lad. 161 Thatched Cout. 161 African Opera, 161 otters. 
1887: IfiSS LAWSUIT 610-2 R MSnan (7-2 fav) L Cottre011 ran 

245 SOMERSET SOUND HANDICAP CHASE (£1,618:2m 150yd) (6 runners) 

1 11111 F) SEVER ACE 973 (CZXF,G£) (M Pipe) M Pipe 6162-J 


2 24-2152 IMPART23AFAS){JMcGretfi)TForster611*5. 

3 333464 RHOECUS 51 GLS)(MreM Radboume) B Smart 611-S- 

4 100065 ST WOLIAM17 fCJDJF&B) (W Morecombe) R Hodges 11-167 . 

5 333121 PANTECHNICON 43 (C(LF,G) (DCoorrta) A Bamw 610-8- 


, P Scu damo re aas 

— SMeNeB 95 

— W totae (<) — 

-BPchmB 94 

-— 99 


HE TIMES RACING SERVICE 

Live commentary 
and classified results 

Call 0898 500 123 

Mandarin’s Form Guide 
and rapid results 

. Call 0898100123 

^^p^andaapIstextomXprteOpermtautotocVAT 



8 3F/2162 EXPEDITIOUS 16 P.F) (G Taytor-Wabber) T Hatetr 6160. 
long t un dte a p; ExpeuoouB 3-10. 

BETIMGe 2-1 Pantechnicon. 11-4 hnpany. 4-1 Sfivw Ace. 162 Rtioecus. 61 ExpetffflouS, 261 St 
WBNam. 

199^ RUSTY ROC 6166 W Knox (61) M Davies 9 ran 

3.15 CHRISTMAS PUDDING CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS HANDICAP HURDLE (£868:2m 
IQ (14 runners) 

1 1P4» TREWITH1EN9(COJ)(WWBiswTulf AfifiOortante)DBanns611-10-RFeer 87 

2 431PP/0 FOGAR17 (DJ) (J Fort) G Ham 611-7- — — 

3 600415 FLAMING PEARL 9 (V AFAS) (R OMrojrJ) B Siwens 7*11-6- — 90 

4 110)006 PlffiCIOUSUK307GXS)(EGoody)wnmar611-5- — — 

5 603224 CANTORIAL 3 [Mrs C HBjridn) C Poptara 7-11-4-M Jones 90 

6 502P6P RAYON VERT 21 (BF) (A BfiCHJD Jenny 611-3-—--J Brown 96 

7 OKMQP (MOTHSSOLD20(BAS)(PHems)RHodges4-169-WMw(4) 96 

8 3F55-06 BWANA KALJ 42 (M Brower) J Bennett 6167-lUwre&te 9 99 

9 1JUOMO HEAVBU.Y BROTItBt 12(F)(F Gray) F Gray 6167-- 

10 5/U4FO-P FIZZ 34 (F)(T Hated) THaflen 6167- 

11 F8/F004 wujjqwesq B (Mrs a Evans) D WMans 6iM- 

12 046000 HOLY WAR 17 (B)(M Watte) A Barrow 4-162. 


10 -050 PICK ROUMISTONE 27 J Gifford 611-0 

11 694 R UD 23 MIAdgwfck 4-114_ 

12 4PP aujaaowfir 10 RBanmtt 611-0 _JOogsn 

13 WSTBW CASE RCtamptai 4-11-0__ _ 

14 F SHBtlEYANN 17 R Wearer 6169_U Botany 

7-4 Pipers Copee.7-2 Pick Roundstone. 4-1 Brant Knight, 

11-2 Jadoon warrior. 161 R Led. 161 others. 

120 ARD1NGLY SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 
(£788:2m) (12) 

1 /60 TURN FOR T>FBETTBi 9 (V,G) J Ffitch-Heres 

6160 Peony Ffttch-Hsym 

2 3405 AMMBEN 8 ®R JucfOM 611-3_— 

3 -204 BAYTM013IfflFjJLom6114_RGekWsto 

4 6051 LUCKY BLAKE 9 (DAtoJ JeaUra 5-11-3 


5 FP MOULBt-A-VENT 17 R HOOd 6114_NHud(7) 

6 P SEYR0I031GKptoy6114_WMonfa 

7 396 PEALLA14ItOrSSran61618-DVStakM(T) 

8 006 BUJEBStON MS DOW61612 


_ MBeetay 
JAWxnt 
- JRT*W 


□ Hood n 


8 MO BON GLORY 39 CCy» 4-1611_ 

10 PP6 WIO DAT 291 DBrawHrn 4-1611__ 

11 3064 IMCKENZK33BBMRwn61611_ 

12 FRP- FQR1BRDU8 IMF FOWHmif 61611. 

8-4 Lucky State, 7-2 Bayttn, 11-2 Paala. 61 Btoe Ensign, 

61 Annaben, 161 Turn For Th'SeUsr, 12-1 odnrs. 

ID IV & H RACING HANDICAP CHASE £2.635:3m 
1ft (S) 

— 1 1 IP-4 BRASS CHANGE 19 (VA9)P Jones 1611-10 


13 60/PFP0 INDIAN SUNRISE 30 (J Payne) J Ptote 7-162- 

14 8VD6P0 GRAND CELEBRATION W IMrs S Dunstan) P Ofnsan 6162. 


OSharwood 61611. $ Starwood 
J PtoeMtoyes 9-165 


BETTING! 61 Ftandng Pearl. 4-1 Rayon Vert 61 TfwftWen. 61 Cantonal. 61 Bwana KaM, Hofv War, 
161 WBowesq. 12-1 others. 

1967: K O ISLAND 4-11-4 S Woods (168 tav) M pipe 12 ran 


Course specialists 


Mrs J Rater 
R Holder 
MP?e 
DBswortfi 

ESSS. 


TRAINERS JOCKEYS 

Winners Burners Percent Winners RktoB PWCtet 

3 11 27.3 PScudanwra 16 56 28.6 

11 46 23.9 J Lower 7 33 21i 

37 156 23.7 BPoweB » 147 14S 

9 AS 196 L Harvey 4 30 133 

7 49 143 S Moors 3 23 130 

8 60 133 PNeMte 3 28 107 


2 2F-0 F0RTA8CUE2I 

3 12/4 TOUNG BLOOD 

4 -336 MOUNTMCO19CVtfasddn6160_-PstwHetes 

5 3250 DELATOR 30 gXLS) J Roberts 11-10-0_— 

61 Brass Change, 61 Yowtg Btootl. 7-2 Fortascue, 

61 Datotor. 161 Mounteco. 

Course specialists 

THASCRS: D Murray-Snwi, 11 winners from 21 runners, 
5244fc Mrs J Pitman. 14 from 31.4 & 2 %\ N Hendvson. 9 from 

27.333V R AkteursL 12 tram 274%; P Jones. 6 from 32. 

168%: Mqs B Sanders. 4 tram 23, 174 %l 
JOCKEYS M Pitman, 12 winners Itom 25 rates. 484%; G 
Bradley. 4 from 9 l 44 4%: M Bowtoy. 3 from 9.333%: S Smith 
Ecdes. 12 from 38.31.6%: 3 CsnpoeO, f ‘ 

Md(eoi«a 11 from 57.18-3%. 


.5 from 26 .20.0%; DOto 


220 DEREK HAMBLING 279 (OS) HANDICAP 

HURDLE (£2,162:2m 4f) (13) 

1 8/10 TUGBOAT 50 (C0JFAS)PMsHn612-2 _ - 

2 PM & GALILE012 (DJJJ5JO Starwood 6t5? l,B *' PB "^* 

S Starwood 

3 -000 RlCMAR7(8^JJei*ins611-5_ 

4 600 MACS GOLD 12 (8) Mrs & Arraytage 61610 


MO 8SI0R ROMAHA 0 

-000 FAMTHOMELADI 


GeeAmytoge 

H WMs 9-1610___—- 
MMadBKMc 4-168 


7 360 < 1RBALDKM33JCADBrownkn6165 JAtatarst 

8 Ml POUR FOR UNCLE 4TfejJfl|ICmpMl6UW 

RCanptad 

9 HM) JUSmOMONa 13(S)J FtoCfi-HfyM 16 160^^ 

10 -4FF REGAL SANTA 22 (DA^P Butor "■*— 

11 4360 W*GSWOODHESOPAL16pnAMoore , ^ , ™ P> 

4-160 (tardy Morris (41 

12 /000 AMBORNE DEAL 9 (S) A Moore 610-0_G Moore 

13 006 UNG 379 (DAS) CHobns 16160_ 

64 B GbBsOl 61 Tugteat 11-2 Ftoie For Uncle, 61 Ttoal 

Dram, 7-1 Regal Santa, 61 SanorRomana. 161 otters. 

3.0 BRYAN ROBINSON CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS 

HANDICAP CHASE (£2^38; 2m) (6) 

1 2534 DffP UDGS 36 (DASH? Hodges 1612-0_W bvina 

2 3632 D QWHWU.R UN 13mf)JWMto7-1VT, DSkyiM 

3 FSOS 9MTTERFEU>18(aXS)MMadgHdcfc 1611-7 J — 

4 PM SB)WAGB17(DAS)MrsLQayr.11-0 AMaBnlnd 

5 -396 ROD OF IRON wJTOCh-Hoyos 611-0__ _ 

6 4324 POLO BOY M(^GBtading 6164_ 

2-1 OownMU am. 11-4 SntasrfleJd. 7-2 Deep Ridge, 7-1 Sk 
Wager, 161 Rod Of Iron, 161 Polo Boy. 

320 OFFHAM NOVICES HURDLE (3-Y-O: £680: 

2m) (18) 

1 1445 KBWOFTreRWG33(P^FjFlJSUK«to11-1_. — 

2 10 PATEMER S3 (CO^ta ,F) V Young 11-1 _J t 

AQUARIAN PfUNCE 105F P HOmhn 1610- 

0 BOSTON HILL a^RBermaft 1610_JI 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


COLNE VAUEY KID J3F A Moore 1610, GJ 

EDGED WEAPON TOiF Mas B Sandora 1610 

RGohMato 

ODERALStXY88FNCstegtan 1610^. OBreSn 

‘MGHMANtSRWeawBMMO__ MBoSw 

22 H0TC0ltoANY42(8^F)QPr1KtianFGnnten 1610" 

P PROUD PATWOT21 R fleeter* 16lfl .*^ lllF ” !? 
SPACE LAB 101F MTS L Ctey IMP—Z_ il PwLi. 

SURE WU.125FCAten !0-10~_.SNoCnSSffl 

f TBBWSPETKJSaws 1610. 

■CWMdoni 


TOP CROWN 20IF c Weedan 1610. 
0 TWO TOTAL33ms Dow 1610. 
MMEFMQO0 4 MM165. 
BA88IAH 75F A mgham 165— 

0 SORORITY 17 N Henderson II 


Ptow Hofate 


5-2 King ot Th* Ring. 7-2 General Sfiky, 61 PntaiL. - 
11-2 K« Company. 7-1 Prota Patriot. 61 Mrah, tmTBSS 



ro oner xuraoros consolation, ini 
fee winner is “a good hone when right 
Gold had been off fee course for t 
before this win ton was a fair -—*■- 
hurdles until p —**-—— 1 — 










































































































THF. TIMES THURSDAY D1 

Sporting Exiles: Luca Cumani talks to Simon Barnes 


JAMES MORGAN 



Cumani, who trained his first Derby winner this year, and his wife, Sara, at their Newmarket yard: “His lads may call him ‘gtmtor’ hot at heart he is II Ptindpf' 

From handicappers to the high-life 


Luca Cumani is an Italian racehorse 
trainer. He trained the Derby 
winner this year. With characteristic 
British wit, he is known as The 
Wop. An Italian training at New¬ 
market? You might as well have an 
English gondolier, or an English 
pope. Though there has been an 
English pope, come to think of it 
Hadrian IV. 

It would be rather good fim to 
caricature Cumani as an ice-cream- 
seller type, mamma-mia-\n% around 
Wanen Hill and the Limekiln 
Gallops. But he is pragmatic, 
purposeful, ambitious: another rec¬ 
ognizable Italian type. If you seek to 
caricature Cumani, it must be in 
terms of Medids and Botgias and 
the pioneer of political science, 
Machiavelli, author of// Principe. 

dunam's ambition is over¬ 
whelming, which also makes him a 
recognizable Newmarket type. He is 
no trumpeter of his successes, 
preferrring measured understate¬ 
ment here again, employing New¬ 
market method. “A few years ago, I 
think most trainers were airly 
relaxed people,” he says. “They 
took plenty of time to go to 
meetings, to go to house-parties... 
but since the advent of Cecil, 
Storne, Harwood, and so much bard 
work, we just can’t stay away from 
our stables. We are all obsessive 
now, because we have to be. Well, 
you can be a middle-rater if you 
want—it all depends on where you 
want to pitch yourself.” 

Cumani became an Exile more or 
less accidentally. He had grown up 
with horses and racing in Italy, and 
resolved to complete his education 


by working his passage around the 
horsey world: California, Australia, 
Hong Kong. He went to England, 
back to Italy, back to England again, 
and stayed He got a job pupil- 
assisting with Henry Cecil, learnt 
about obsession from the master, 
and resolved to set up on his own. 

It was while he was working for 
Cecil that he went to a drinks party 
at the British Bloodstock Associ¬ 
ation. He was introduced to a pretty 
girL “She said, ‘Where are you 
tom? I said, Italy. *Oh,’ she said, 
‘you’re an immigrant then’. It 
conjured up images of someone 
arriving at Victoria Station with a 
cardboard suitcase kept together 
with a bit of string. I thought, here is 
this attractive girl, and she is calling 
me an immigrant. It fired my 
interest” 

Reader, he married her. And, not 
as an immigrant but as an Exile, be 
set up as a trainer in Newmarket in 
1976. It was cheaper then, for 
Newmarket was going through a 
slump in reputation, with all the 
Classic winners trained elsewhere. 
At first, he trained mainly for 
Italian owners who wanted to have 
a horse or two competing in the big 
League of English racing He got a 
reputation for being good at handi¬ 
caps. When racing people say a 
trainer is “good at handicaps” it is 
not an unreserved tribute to train¬ 
ing skills. It means devious, too 
clever by half likely to bend the odd 
rule and manipulate the horses. 

It is just the sort of thing a wily 
foreigner would be good at. Such 
was Cumani’s reputation: a whiff of 
envy and suspicion surrounded 


him. “Good publicity” he says- 
sublimely, looking back. “I had 
handicappers, so I had to win 
handicaps. I always made a point of 
not cheating My horses always won 
their big handicaps after w inning 
before. They weren't coming in off a 
string of duck eggs and winning at 
66-1. Most were favourites. There 
was nothing underhand. I was just 
making the system work to my 
advantage” Note the effortless use 
of racing slang 

Cumani has risen in the bit 
parade since the days when he lived 
and died by his handicappers. He 
finished second in the trainers* 
championship, and of course won 
his Derby (and the Irish one as 
well), which tells the world he is not 
so much a first division trainer as a 
member of the Super-League. It is 
quire something for an Exile—or an 
immigrant if you prefer — to come 
from outside and to reach the top, 
or very nearly the top. Cumani has 
yet to win the trainers’ champ¬ 
ionship. and he would like to do 
that very much indeed. 

Newmarket is home, and will 
remain so for as long as he trains 
racehorses. And as for living among 
the Brits, there is no dash there. Not 
much. “Well, it is not really 
annoying but what I find quite... 
different about the British, is their 
optimism,” he says. “They just 
forget about the downfalls and the 
bad things in life. They always look 
on the bright side, almost to the 
point of bung unreasonable. It is 
better than being a constant pessi¬ 
mist, but sometimes you feel, wdl. 


you told me that, and it didn’t 
come, and you should have known 
that There is a certain lack of 
coherence. Of rational thinking 
sometimes.” 

Well, the Brits have always been 
known as emotional thinkers. “It is 
probabaly better to be like that 
They don’t dwd? on native as¬ 
pects long enough. If they have a 
problem, they rend to sweep it 
under the carpet and look at 
something brighter ahead. I find 
that with my temperament if I have 
a problem, I tend to fight it like 
maA Probabaly that’s wrong 

“There is a tendency here of, ‘Oh 
wen, life goes on, it doesn’t matter’ 
—and that can be a little frustrating 
I'm a little bit pedantic and precise 
in whai I do, and I find it frustrating 
to work with people who are not like 
that when you expect work by a 
certain deadline and nothing 
happens.” 

It was Cumani’s rejection of the 
easy option that turned him into an 
Exile. Italian racing is a compar¬ 
ative backwater. “English racing is 
100 times bigger, 100 times more 
challenging,” he says. “Because 
there are so many more people 
involved, there are so many more 
ideas. And so much more compet¬ 
itiveness. In England, especially the 
way things have taken off over the 
past 10 years, you have to be on the 
ball the whole time — and that’s 
good. 

“Whether I will still think that at 
60 is another matter.” He will be 40 
next year. “But right now it is fim. 
Challenging It’s active, it’s pulsat¬ 
ing it’s alive, it’s never dull or 


dreary. That's what I like about 
being here.” Here being England, or 
if you prefer. Abroad. ExihxL 

But there is always a certain 
amount of Italianate gloom 
surrounding Cumani, something 
that is rather impenetrable to a Brit 
for all that Cumani manages to 
alchemize it into part of his drive 
for victories. “To win the Derby is a 
strange feeling, not at all what you 
would expect. You go to the races 
that day fell of trepidation. You try 
—at least, I try—to pick holes in its 
form. Did he really beat anything at 
Lingfieki? Has he ever sparieled 
enough on the gallops to win a 
Derby? I continually tried to find 
reasons why Kahyasi couldn’t win. 

“Then he wins, and you are just 
standing there. It takes a while for it 
all to come together. Very strange. 
And then you come home that 
night, and you are faced with 
everyday problems, and next morn¬ 
ing there are more, so you just put 
the win behind you ... and cany 
on." 

Omani's nature is in some ways 
startlingly alien. He is one of those 
Exiles who have found foreign soil 
an incomparable stimulus, but there 
is no quesion of his going native. 
His lads may call him ‘guvnor 5 , but 
at heart he is II Principe. 

After 12 years of training, be is an 
oddity, but an accepted oddity. It 
does not matter, after all, whether 
he is really English or Italian, so 
long as he wins races. 

( TOMORROW ) 

Allan Lamb 


SNOW REPORTS 


Depth 

(cm) 

L u 


Conditions Runs to 

Piste O/Piste resort 


Weather 

(5pm) 

°C 


crust art 

crust fair 
heavy closed 
varied good 


ANDORRA 

SoWeu 20 40 fair 

Fjir skiing m open sections 

AUSTRIA 

Brand 40 130 good 

Spring like skiing conditions 
igis 0 90 fair 

Runs to village closed 
St Anton 40 250 good 

Sopers stamp stono 

Saaltoach 50 160 fair varied fair 

Lovely weather, same pistes becoming worn 
Schladmmg 9 130 good varied art 

Good skiing on higher slopes 

FRANCE 

lsola 2000 20 30 worn varied poor 

Worn patches throughout 

LaPlaqne 10 100 lair varied fair 

Good, sunny skiing but some rocks on lower pistes 
Meqeve 20 55 fair varied poor 

' Hard packed snow on pistes. 

Tignes 56 220 fair 

Good skiing on upper slopes 
Val Thorens 20 60 fair 

Worn patches on lower slopes 

ITALY 

Cennnia 20 140 fair 

Eight newly opened runs excellent 

SWITZERLAND 

Arosa 75 80 good 

Excellent skiing everywhere 
Crarts Montana 30 B0 worn 

Sunny slump, good above 2.100m 
Davos 50 130 good 

Excellent stomp 

GrmdeJwald 35 110 fair 

Good skiing on upper slopes 
Lenxerheide 45 50 good 

Pistes showing sign of wear 
Mown 45 100 fair 

Excellent sknng above 2£00m 
SaasFee 20 130 good 

long btt queues 

Verbter 5 140 worn 

Good snow on north facing slopes 
Zermatt 20 60 fair 

St»l/ some good skiing 

in me above reports, 

Britain, l refers to lower slopes ana U to upper, and art to artificial. 


varied worn 
varied worn 

crust poor 

varied good 
varied poor 
varied good 
varied tae 
varied good 
crust poor 
heavy closed 

varied poor 
varied poor 


fine 

fine 

sun 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

sun 

fair 


fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 


1 

-4 

-1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

-1 

-5 
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1 

7 

-1 

2 

1 

0 

-1 

2 

-3 
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_ _ _ _ 30 150 

30 170 Zen am See .. 40 11Q 

15 12S • Information suopted By tM Austrian 
70 145 National Tourist Office. 

5 85 

10 70 SCOTLAND 

30 ISO Cairngorm. Glencoe, Gtentiwe and 

100 100 Lactic Stm not enough snow for skfing. 
45 140 

20 iso *10(001131100 supplied by the Scottish 
20 90 Meteorotagicai — 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


FOOTBALL 

_I replay: Ei 

Hanley v Pouiion Victoria (7.30), 

OTHER SPORT 

voOfirSALU injemattonal cfub tour¬ 
nament (Crystal Palace). 


COWL®: BBC2 5 30-6 pan: Jwek High: 
Hijhhgnw at mo WooMch Mastera 
tournament from Wgrming. 


MOTOR SPORT; Sky Channel 6.45-7.06 
am. and 1025-10.40 pan.-. Pari* <e Dakar 
nrity: Report 

SKIING: Sky Channol 925-1025 pJit: 
wend Cup: Men's downnn and slalom 
from St Anton. Austria. 

STREET HOOKEY: C411.30 am-1 2 pJria 
Tennant's Super Nst&W c ft ampiou - 
alrips from LwAflW- 

TABLE TEIMtS: C4 12-1 p.m.: Land* Test 
•miss: England v China; Htgtihgtita Of Iho 
second match (tom AyteaoSy. 


TABLE TENNIS 

A contrast 
of styles 
in Masters 

By Richard Eaton 

The presence of five of the 
world's leading foreign players 
in the Masters at Preston in 
February suggests that the event 
will play an important role in 
the continuing revival of table 
tennis seen aver the past two 
years. 

They will also provide 
tremendous opposition for En¬ 
gland's silver medal winning 
trio of Desmond Douglas. Alan 
Cooke and Carl Prean. 

Two of the five are Qiinese. 
Liang Ke-luing. a member of the 
world title winning team of 1977 
and Chen Xinhua, a member of 
both of the last two world title 
winning teams will give the 
Masters, which is sponsored by 
the Leeds Building Society, the 
colourful big names it needs to 

sell itseff 

Both have reasonable claims 
to being described as the finest 
defenders of modern times, yet 
both can revert to a winning 
attacking style if the state of the 
game requires it. Both are well 
known in this country- Liang, 
who plays in the German 
Bundesliga, has reached the 
final of the Masters once before, 
whilst Chen, who wants to play 
for England, is living in 
Manchester and plays in the 
British League. They will need 
all their tricks if China is to take 
the title. 

Andrzej Gnxbba, the leading 
Pole. Andrei Mazunov, the 
leading Russian, and Jean Phi¬ 
lippe Gatien. the leading 
Frenchman, ore just as dan¬ 
gerous on present form, and all 
three make dynamic a tt acki n g 
contrasts K> the Chinese players’ 
stvles. 

Grubba, with his flamboyant 
backhand, has been one of the 
best two or three men in Europe 
in the 1980s. while Mazunov 
reached the final of the Euro¬ 
pean championships in March 
and Gatien is one of the world's 
most improved, players 

These five, plus Douglas, 
Cooke and Prean, will play in 
two groups of four. The round- 
robin stage will be followed by 
semi-finals and then a final live 
on BBCs Grandstand. 


BASKETBALL 


Fogerty honoured with 
coveted English award 


Jason Fogerty has been named 
basketball player of the year Cor 
lus performances during 1988 
with both MIM Livingston and 
Fn ptand. An ffijagressive centre 
or forward, who has often belied 
his 21 years to produce stirring 
displays for club and country, 
the 6n 9in Fogerty will receive 
his award from the English 
Basket Ball Association at the 
end of the world invitation dob 
championship at Crystal palace 
next Monday. 

Ironically, though. Fogerty is 
likely to make little or no impact 
on the W1CB tournament after 
having seven stitches removed 
yesterday from an old elbow 
injury. “I don't know how much 
HI be able to play as the doctor 
told me X should do next to 
nothing,” be said. “But I'll be 
there. I wouldn't want to miss 
out on collecting this award as 
it's a great honour ” 

Formerly with Manchester 
United, now Manchester Ea¬ 
gles, Fogerty commanded a 
£10,000 transfer fee when he 
moved to the Scottish dub at the 
end of last season. Later in the 


summer, his resolution 
no sm all part in Great Brit 
excellent showing in the pre- 
Olympic qualifying tournament 
in The Netherlands. 

When he made the first of bis 
17 international ■ appearances 
two years ago, Fogerty was the 
youngest ever player to be 
capped by England. 

Amanda Spry takes the wom¬ 
en's award. She helped England 
win the British international 
championship in April, and is 
back temporarily with her first 
dub. Crystal Palace, with whom 
she will play in the W1CB. 
Ronald Baker, of Brixton, and 
Andrea Congreaves, of London 
YMCA. have been named 
outstanding young players of 
1988. 

• ZAGREB: Greece, the 
defending champions, and the 
Soviet Union, who captured the 
Olympic gold medal, avoided 
each other when the draw for 
next year's European basketball 
championships was made here 
yesterday (AFP reports). The 
Soviets will be in group A, the 
Greeks in groop B. 


FISHING 


Auction to aid salmon 


By Conrad Voss Bark 


A salmon beat on the Queen's 
water of the Aberdeenshire JDee 
at Balmoral is on offer for two 
rods for March 20 to 25 in the 
annual postal auction organized 
by the Atlantic Salmon Trust in 
aid of salmon conservation. 

71m likely winning bid, which 
most be in by February I, will 
not be less than £350 but could 
be double. There Is also fishing 
on Prince Charles's water ou the 
Dan. in Devon, for two rods at 
£90 for a season ticket Double 
that again if yon want to fish 
there. 

If you fancy fashionable au¬ 
tumn fishing in the Tweed, there 
are beats for two or three rods at 
up to £6,000 for a week. Remem¬ 
ber that Tweed catches have 
gone down in the last three years 
while prices have gone op. 

Yob could do better and very 


much cheaper by bidding for 
salmon fishing, which is avail¬ 
able on the Wye, Don, Deveroo, 
Exe, Tamar, Spey and Find horn 
which all have beats on offer 
daring the season and some of 
these will be first-class. 

Excellent dry-fly fishing for 
front Is available on the Test at a 
minimum of £70 a day per rod. 
One or two exclusive beats on 
the Itehen could wdl go for 
more. You will be able to fish for 
half that on the Wissey, in 
Norfolk, during the mayfly sea¬ 
son, when that might be even 
more exciting if there is a good 
hatch. 

Altogether 170 lots are on 
offer. Catalogues are available 
free from Atlantic Salmon 
Trust, Moulin, Pitlochry, Perth¬ 
shire, PH 16 5JQ. f 


CYCLING 

McDaid is 
appointed 
to key post 

By Peter Bryan 

Gerry McDaid, the chairman of 
the British Cycling Federation's 
professional racing committee, 
has been appointed to two key 
international roles next season. 

McDaid will be medical con¬ 
trol inspector throughout the 
Tour de France in July, and 
Chief Commissaire — or senior 
referee — for the 19-day Paris to 
Moscow race, a one-off event in 
May to mark the bicentenary of 
the French Revolution. 

It will be among the Glasgow 

official's responsibilities in the 

Tour de France to ensure that 
there is no repetition of this 
year’s “Delgado Affair”, when a 
premature announcement on 
television — subsequently found 
to be incorrect under what were 
then international cycling's 
rules on drugs — suggested that 
Pedro Delgado, the Spaniard 
who went on to win the Tour, 
had given a positive drug rest 

"If any positive results are 
found, only 1 will be advised by 
the testing laboratory, and I will 
then give that information to the 
senior referee,” McDaid said 
yesterday. 

McDaid's appointment to 
control the Paris-Moscow race 
probably stems from a similar 
position he held in this year’s 
Tour of the EEC a 10 -day race 
through five member countries. 

Negotiations are taking place 
for an invitation to go to a 
British professional team of 
seven for Paris to Moscow, 
which will be discussed at the 
January meeting of the pro. 
fessional racing committee. 

Yet, as the trans-European 
race ends only four days before 
the Milk Race is due to begin, 
British professional teams are 
unlikely to give it priority over 
the important home event 

Only three professional teams 
will get a Milk Race place, 
however, leaving at least one 
seven-rider squad available for 
Paris to Moscow. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Fetisov’s desire 
still flickers 
despite delays 


Unkmdale. New 


_ Vork - By s-tetejjtt "Jte 

Vysctaslav Fttisov. a member nous tor 'his i«***” g 
of the Soviet Union national army sailed , he restore 
side, still hopes to become the commission as a n»J 


first player from bis country to 
join a National League (NHL) 
team despite numerous bitches 

in negotiations. 

Fetisov, aged 30, who is 
seeking clearance to play for 
the New Jersey DcviK is 
bound by * 25-year military 
contract and a coach who is not 
ready to field a national team 
without him- . _ 

Fetisov, who has played for 
the Soviet Union for U years 
anil has shared in two Olympic 
gold medals, said: “1 want to 
play in New Jersey but 1 don i 
know if we are moving ahead 
to a resolution. During the last 


older to accentuate his in¬ 
tentions. The resignation «** 
noi accepted* however, and 
Fetisov has remained in limbo. 

Fetisov said he h* 1 * °* e 
support of his team members 
bnt not of his coach, \iwor 
Tikhonov. Tikbonov lus said 
that he expected Fetisov to be 
playing for New Jersey this 
season and did not oppose the 
move, but Fetisov is not con¬ 
vinced. "Tikhonov is a very 
good actor.” be said. 

John Ziegler, the NHL 
president, said ho did «K 
expect a hasty resolution to 
the Fetisov situation. “If yon 


four months, one day it is yon apply common sense, yon see 
go, the next day it is no, you it’s not a simple problem tor 


stay here. 

On Tuesday night he sat m 
a hotel lobby near the Nassau 
Coliseum, where the Central 
Red Army team will continue a 
tour of NHL teams with a 
gamp against the Islanders 
today. He was flanked by an 
interpreter he barely needed* 
and he clutched a New Jersey 
Devils media guidebook as he 
told the complex story of the 
political negotiations that 
have tints Car prevented him 
from starting his career afresh 
in the NHL. 

"I just want to try myself 
once more in new conditions,” 
Fetisov said. "I'm ready to go 
right now, but it doesn't 
depend on me.” 

Fetisov, considered hock¬ 
ey’s finest defenseman since 
Bobby Orr, of the Boston 
Brains, had already told the 
Devils, who hold his North 
American rights* that he 
wished he were playing for 
them instead of opposing than 
on the Central Red Army 
club’s seven-game tour. 

"We’ve done everything we 
possibly can to get him here ” 
Lou Lamoriello, the general 
manager of the Devils, said. 
“And Fetisov himself has done 
everything he can possibly do 
to prove he wants to come 
here, bnt the hang-up Is now 
with the [Soviet! 
Government.” 

The morning after his team 
seemed the gold medal at the 
Olympic Games in Calgary in 
February, Fetisov indicated he 
was ready to become a DeviL 


them,” he said, referring to the 



Fetisov, awaiting clearance 

Soviet Union. Ziegler said a 
decision by the Soviet sports 
federation to release Fetisov 
from his obligations to it was 
influenced by the perestroika 
policy of President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Fetisov said he expected any 
contract with the Devils would 
be for between £280,000 and 
£360.000 a year, with £700 a 
month plus living expenses 
going to him and the rest to the 
federation. He said the 
Gorbachev administration had 
made possible the prospect of 
his joining the NHL, and he 
added that in 1989 “we'll have 
the legal possibility to quit the 
army”. 

That the Soviet authorities 
granted Fetisov permission to 
join his team for the North 
American tour indicates they 
believe he is not considering 
defection as a method of 
joining the NHL. 


Tigers slip nearer 
to relegation zone 


By Norman de Mesquita 


Two matches were played in the 
premier division of the Heine- 
ken League on Tuesday and the 
remits were of some significance 
at both ends of the table. 

Mnrrayfiek) Racers took their 
winning ran to 13, beating 
TaysMe Tigers 19-9 and achiev¬ 
ing their tench double-figure 
score in 11 games. 

There was a strong contribu¬ 
tion from their British players, 
with Hay scoring five goals. Neil 
four goals and four assists, and 
Tony Hand a goal and nine 
assists, taking him to the top of 
the scoring list with J02 points. 

Tayside were without Stoyan- 
ovich and also lacked the ser¬ 
vices of the Haig brothers after 
the death of their father, John 
Haig, a lifelong servant of 
British ice hockey. 

He was a former manager of 
Fife Flyers and was in¬ 
strumental in upgrading the 
quality of imported players in 


Britain. He was also manager of 
the Great Britain under-21 team 
from iu formation. 

The Tigers are in danger of 
falling into the relegation zone, 
where things are tightening up 
after Streatbam Redskins’ sec¬ 
ond win of the season. 

They beat Solihull Barons, 
with their imports at last 
providing the sort of scoring 
power that is required for 
survival in the premier division. 
They combined for 18 points 
and were particularly effective 
when the Redskins were on 
power plays. 

The Racers have a three-point 
edge over Durham Wasps at the 
up of the table, although the 
Wasps have a game in hand. 
The Redskins have four points, 
three behind the Barons and five 
behind the Tigers, who have 
played a game more. 

RESULTS: Mumytleld Racers IB, 
RetJsWri812, 


YACHTING 


Old sea dog on the 
scent of victory 


From Bob Ross* Sydney 


Can Syd Fischer, one of “yes¬ 
terday's heroes” in Australian 
ocean racing, sailing a nine-year- 
old yacht called Ragamuffin, 
which he still owns because he 
has been unable to sell, win the 
AWA Sjdney-Hobort race? The 
sentimental answer would be 

yes. 

Fischer, aged 62, a tough old 
sea dog from Sydney, who has 
won just about everything else 
in Australia, was the first 
Australum tG win Britain's off¬ 
shore classic, the Fastnet race, in 
1971, was a member of the 
winning Australian Admiral's 
Cup team of 1979. 

But in 18 years of trying, he 
has never won the Sydney to 
Hobart in terms of line honours 
or on handicap. Last night he 
had a 66-mile lead over Great 
News, jointly owned by David 
Forbes and John Calvert-Jones, 
with 217 nautical miles to sail, 
and was second to Great News 
on corrected time. 

Ragamuffin came through the 


southerly blow of the rai 
night, which accoum 
windward Passage r 
Muir), then leader of tl 
with structural damage 
since increased her lead 
further south-westerly i 
20-30 knots, which fora 
retirements yesterday la 
total from the 119 startc 

Yesterday, Ragamuffi 
excellent time, averag 
knots in SJS hours. Las 
she was converging 
Tasmanian coast in wit 
were expected to case ov 
which may help her co 
time chances. 

Apart from theehallen 
Great News, the smaller 
Illusion (Gino Knczii 
Southern Cross (Bill < 
made strong gains yestei 
CORREUIEU-TOflG LEADERS; 
jwws (D Forbes and J CaJv 
NSW): iRammuffin (S Rsch* 
JBuston (G Knwsc, Victoria); 4, 
f&SJ" n'P i 

Harbow Express (R Stone, 
ln<San Pactths vie (K Ourran. fig 


Duys ends Indian run 

From a Special Correspondent, Bombay 


A run of consecutive Indian 
victories was halted by Martin 
Duys. of The Netherlands, in 
the international Cadet class 
world championship yesterday. 
Jamie Plimerman, iso from 
The Netherlands, was third but 
Cyrus Cama sailed into second 
place to strengthen the Indian 
grip on the tide. 

With four races to go in the 
nine-race series, Jamie Lea, of 
Exe Sailing Club, is lying second 
overall, but Nikbii Ved, of 
India, now fourth, will move up 
after a discarding a disqua- 

^ificarion. 


Thc UK O 
Charlotte Neijj 
race, dropping 
21 si, then gaini 
the final two leg 
and is fifth ov< 
anie Row sell wi 
yesterday, has < 
seventh in the c 

RESULTS: Race 5 
fNoftfc 2. Cemri 

PlintermanfTKSdan 
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P ex Bellamy, Tenn is Correspondent, considers the state of the game and the possible shape of things to come 

s i? Changing times hold mixed prospect 


The inaugural Hopman Cup tour¬ 
nament, a mixed team event is 
embellishing the summer scene in 
Perth. Western Australia. It could 
be the prototype for an official 
world championship with a status 
comparable to the men's and 
women's competitions for the Da¬ 
vis Cup and the Federation Cup. 

There was room for another 
distinguished team event and the 
mixed game, always a special joy to 
players and public, was the obvious 
candidate for the vacancy. Paul 
McNamee and Charlie Fancutt, 
whose ’joint initiative created and 
shaped the Hopman Cup tour¬ 
nament, were also lucky in their 
timing. 

They put their show on the road 
while the International Tennis 
Federation (ITF), which has jeal¬ 
ously protected the exclusive emi¬ 
nence of the Davis Cup and 
Federation Cup, was being shunted 


from the main line of professional 
tennis into the sidings. 

The reduced influence of the 
ITF, which will be more evident" 
when the Association of Tennis 
Professionals (ATP) takes over 
most of the men's tour in 1990, 
could open many windows in the 
minds of players and promoters. 

As an example, one hopes the 
two players’ associations, ever 
more powerful, will begin to think 
in terms of a five-title world 
championship series. Its haefo 
should be those tournaments, the 
four grand slam festivals and the 
IJpton championships, which 
incorporate the traditional two 
singles and three doubles events. 

So far, one has been impressed 
by the painstaking diligence with 
which the ATP — in harness with 
tournament representatives and 
sponsors — is organizing its 1990 
takeover. What remains to be seen 

TENNIS 


is the competence and breadth of 
vision with which the ATP ex¬ 
pands its traditional function: 
creating more jobs for more players 
for more money. 

There will be difficulties, not 
least in devising a system of 
promotion to — and wi thin — the 
ATP tour, which will have at least 
two categories of tournaments. 

One is also apprehensive that the 
ATP may be making extortionate 
financial demands on tournaments 
and, in addition, may be failing 
into the trap that ensnared the 
grand pro: an excess of over- 
regulated bureaucracy. 

But the new tour cannot be 
bunkered until it tees off, a year 
hence. We should not be too 
concerned with the deficiencies of 
practice swings. 

During 19S8, Europeans main¬ 
tained their dominance of the 
game: notably via Steffi Graf who 
won all four grand slam titles, and 


Mats Wilander, who won three. 
Graf is the more likely to consoli¬ 
date her supremacy in 1989. She 
should achieve a place in the 
records by becoming the only 
woman to achieve a grand Siam 
twice. 

Graf is younger than Wilander, 
more single-minded in her insis¬ 
tence on success, and has a more 
striking advantage over her ob¬ 
vious rivals—Chris Evert, Martina 
Navratilova, and Gabriela Saba- 
tini. 

Wilander looks less secure, 
partly because of a tendency 
(reminiscent of his compatriot, 
Bjorn Borg) to be highly selective 
in making a total commitment to 
success. One suspects that 
Wilandefs main aims are to win 
the only big title to elude him. 
Wimbledon's, and to surpass 
Borg's total of II grand slam 
singles titles. 

Wilander, aged 24, has already 


won seven. But bis opposition is 
tougher than Grafs. Ivan Lendl 
has yet to accept second billing and 
there are younger men — Stefan 
Edberg, Boris Becker. Andre 
Agassi and Pat Cash - who can 
knock Wilander off his perch if the 
demons wi thin drive them hard 
enough. 

Navratilova and Shriver remain 
the outstanding women's doubles 
team, without being as overwhelm¬ 
ing as they used to be. If Graf and 
Sabatini stay in harness, they could 
take over. Emilio Sanchez shared 
two grand slam men’s doubles 
titles, with different partners, but 
no team was pre-eminent. Jana 
Novotna and Jim Pugh won the 
Australian and United States 
mixed titles. 

Britain's habitually modest role 
on the international stage is un¬ 
likely to change in the immediate 
future. No man ranks highly 
enough to command direct entry to 


a 128-draw singles and only two 
women. Sara Gomer and Jo Durie, 
can reasonably expect automatic 
places in a 64-draw event 

We may hope, without con¬ 
fidence. that in 1989 some young¬ 
ster may improve enough to 
advance to the last 16 (leL us not be 
premature in our ambitions) of one 
or other of the grand slam tour¬ 
naments. And somewhere on the 
island there has io be a player who 
has it in him. or her, to strike a 
spark that could kindle a national 
flame. 

But the rare Mend of aptitude 
and character that creates cham¬ 
pions like Borg, Vilas. Becker, 
Cash, and Graf — all of whom 
inspired their compatriots — can¬ 
not be manufactured. As one has 
noted here before. Wimbledon can 
make money out of tennis players J 
but cannot make tennis players out | 
of raonev. 


Loosemore claims 
famous scalp but 
Britain are beaten 


Sarah Loosemore reaped the 
benefits of a confident perfor¬ 
mance in the Hopman Cup 
yesterday as she defeated 
Hana Mandlikova 6-1, 6-2. It 
was the best victory of her 
career and delighted her Car¬ 
diff neighbour, Alan Hodges, 
who was in the crowd. His 
company, Elmatic, sponsored 
the British team. 

Although Mandlikova 
looked extremely rusty, hav¬ 
ing not played for some six 
months because of injury and 
a lack of interest in the game, 
that should detract from 
Loose more's success. 

One of the qualities that has 
led the Welsh schoolgirl, aged 
17, to the threshold of a most 
promising career is her level¬ 
headedness and ability to 
handle pressure. She did that 
superbly throughout the 
match, for she had to with¬ 
stand a succesion of break 
points against her in the first 
set. and then hold firm as 
Mandlikova threatened a 
comeback in the second. 


Dell fracas 
may lead 
to a charge 

The Foot ball Association will 
decide today whether to level a 
charge of bringing the game into 
disrepute against Gary Ban¬ 
nister. the Coventry City for¬ 
ward (Dennis Shaw writes). 
Bannister was sent off at The 
Dell on Boxing Day for an 
incident involving the 
Southampton defender. Russell 
Osman, which was later 
screened in the BBC’s main 
news programme. 

Bannister's physical challenge 
on Osman, which sparked a 
retaliation and dismissal for 
■both players in injury time, has 
been described as bearing an 
“uncannily similar resem¬ 
blance" to Paul Davis's attack 
on Glenn CockerilL That 
incident, involving, co¬ 
incidentally, another 

Southampton player, was also 
seen on television and brought 
the Arsenal man a record nine- 
match ban. 

The fracas which ended with a 
mass of players apparently 
exchanging blows, may mean 
the FA having to act once again. 
A spokesman said: “We are 
aware that the incident was seen 
on TV. ihougb nobody in the 
disciplinary department saw iu 
If ii is fell to be necessary after 
considering the referee’s report, 
a video of it can be obtained." 

The Coventry manager, John 
Silleti. has declined to discuss 
the episode but club disciplinary 
action is a possibility in addition 
to Bannister's automatic three- 
match ban. 


From Barry Wood, Perth 

Loosemore led 3-0, lost her 
serve to love and allowed 
Mandlikova to hold for 3-2. 
Another break for the Austra¬ 
lian may have been enough to 
turn the tide,! but it did not 
come. 

Loosemore’s ability to re¬ 
turn Mandlikova’s somewhat 
hesitant serve was the key to 
her success, and she refused to 
be intimidated when Mandli¬ 
kova rushed the net 

RESULTS (Austrafen names first): Han’s 
singles: P Cash W J Bates. 6-4.1-6,8-3. 
Woman’* ttnglea: H Mandlikova lost to S 
LfiOMmoare. 1-8. 2-6. Wxsd douhtow 
Cash and Mandfitova bt Bates and 
Loosamom. 6-4,7-5. Australia win 2-1. 

"I knew it would be a 
difficult match for Hana to 
play so I went out there 
prepared to go at her from the 
start," Loosemore said. “I like 
playing serve-and-volleyers 
because it gives me a target I 
was able to play some great 
shots right away and it all 
started working for me.” 

Jeremy Bates performed 
well, too, against Pat Gash, but 

FOOTBALL 


was beaten 6-4, 1-6, 6-3. A 
single break of serve decided 
the final set. Following that 
match, and before Loose- 
more's singles, the mixed 
doubles match resulted in a 6- 
4.7-5 defeat for Britain. 

It was not a particularly 
inspired performance from I 
Cash, who is returning from a 
four-month absence caused by 
a knee injury. That said, he 
still produced 17 aces to place 
Bates under more pressure 
than he would have liked. But 
his volleys were erratic, and he 
was severely punished in the 
second set, during which Bales 
lost only two points on his 
serve. One of those was a 
double-fault, and the other 
was given away after Cash had 
received a bad line calL 

Bates said: “If you've got to 
lose, then you want to play as 
best you can, and I think I 
played pretty welL I felt 
confident after the second set, 
but knew he would come bade 
at me in the third. 


Robertson keen to 
manage Walsall 


Walsall are to be offered the 
opportunity to follow the recent 
example of West Bromwich 
Albion and Queen's Park Rang¬ 
ers in appointing a player- 
manager. The option will be 
given to them by Ally Robert¬ 
son, the Wolverhampton cap¬ 
tain and defender, who intends 
to apply for the post left vacant 
by Tommy Coakley's dismissal 
on Tuesday. 

“The post would be ideal for 
me.” Robertson said. “I shall be 
applying. It's nice and local. 1 
know more about the Midlands 
than anywhere else. I've been in 
the area for a long time and with 
my playing days coming to an 
end. 1 have to be interested." 

Robertson, aged 36, has an 
escape clause in his contract 
following the episode almost a 
year ago when the manager. 
Graham Turner, stopped^ him 
taking the player-manager job at 
Exeter. 

The Walsall chairman, Barrie 
Blower, yesterday dismissed 
suggestions that Terry Yorath, 
the Swansea manager and part- 
time manager of Wales, was 
being lined up to replace 
Coakley. 

Blower said: "Terry Yorath 
has never been spoken to by any 
member of the board and his 
name has not beep mentioned at 
board meetings.” 

Yorath. whose contract at 
Swansea expires in July and is 
vest to sign a new one, was 
plaring down the speculation 
over Walsall yesterday. 


"Because I haven't signed any¬ 
thing, my name comes up from 
time to time when managers' 
jobs are available," he said. 

The Swansea chairman, Doug 
Sharpe, said: "The directors are 
completely behind Terry. We 
want him here." 

Lack of money prevents 1 
Wales from converting Yorath's i 
post to a full-time appointment 
once his Swansea contract 
expires. 

The Welsh Football Associ¬ 
ation secretary. Alun Evans, 
said: “We just don’t have the 
money to do that, much as we 
all wish we could." 

The Welsh are negotiating a 
compensation payment from 
the English FA for television 
rights, which could amount to 
£100.000. 

Evans said: “That money will 
not enable us to go anywhere 
except dose to breaking even. It 
certainly would not enable us to 
offer him the job full-time, 
which would probably cost us an 
extra £30,000 a year. We have 
always said we would like to 
revert to a full-time appoint¬ 
ment. and Terry would have to 
be the front-runner if we ever 
bad the money to do it." 

• Chris Coleman, the Swansea 
foil back, has attracted the 
attention of Manchester United, 
a month after a £150,000 bid by 
Chelsea for him was turned 
down. Swansea may find it hard 
to resist United's cash, if their 
offer is substantially higher than 
Chelsea's. 


Court rulings favour Bates 



The Chelsea chairman. Ken 
Bates, has received a twin tonic 
in his fight to save Stamford 
Bridge. Bates, struggling to pre¬ 
vent Murlcr Estates and Crest 
Homes from developing the 
ground, has been successful in 
two legal battles connected with 
the plans. 

Bates said yesterday: “In the 
High Court. Chelsea Fool hall 
Club obtained an order compel¬ 
ling Murlcr Estates and Crest 
Homes to make full disclosure 
nfall documents connected with 
their development lease at 
Stamford Bridge, which is dis¬ 
puted by Chelsea. 

“Marler Estates also lost their 
application for an early tnal of 
the mailers in dispute." 

• Dave Bassett, the Sheffield 
United manager, has lost in¬ 
terest in signing John Cornwell, 
the Newcastle United defender, 
because of the £75.000 price.He 
valued Cornwell at £50.000. 

Cornwell is also wanted by 
Charlton Athletic and Sw indon. 
Despite Bassett's profit in trans- 
ter deals, lie is unlikely to pa) 
the asking prior. 

Basset l has also ended 
speculation about an £8W.W0 
offer lor Brian Deane and Tony 
-vgana. He - insisted that the 
forwards are very muih part ol 
his plans, 

• The Blackburn Rovers ifijm- 

fsger. Don Mackay. fears that his 
-‘^promotion-chasing team has be- 
jif f-omc a target for violent play- 

v ■ 


Both Watford and Leeds had 
a player sent off in Blackburn's 
last two matches. Mackay said: 
“Is it now considered the done 
thing to get well icd into Black- 
bum Rovers? 

"We arc not a physical side 
and wc have to rely on the 
strength of referees to stamp out 
foul play early enough in a game 
to stop it getting any worse.” 

FA Cup draw 

The draw for the fourth round of 
the FA Cup will be niade <» 
the BBC's Breakfast Time tele- 
vision programme at 7-45 a-m- 
on Monday, January 9. _ 

• Harlow Town have been ex¬ 
pelled from the FA Vase for 
failing to tum up for their third 
round replay at Tilbury. 

The Vauxball Opel division 
wo side pulled out ofthe match 
on December 20 four horns 
before the kick-off claming they 
could not raise a side because of 
illness and injury. 

• Leicester City have recalled 
Carl Mugglcton irom his loan 
With Hartlepool United because 
their first choice goalkeeper, 
Paul Cooper, has had stitches in 
a knee wound. 

Leicester hope to have coo¬ 
per fit for the home match with 
Blackburn Rovers on Saturday, 
but with Martin Hodge rccover- 
mc from a stomach operation 
ihev need Muggleion for cover. 


• The former Arsenal fullback. 
Kenny Sansom, makes a quick 
return to north London when 
Newcastle United visit While 
Han Lane to play Tottenham 
Hotspur on Saturday. 

He said: "1 know f will get 
plenty of stick as usual from the 
Tonenham supporters. Bui 
Monday's game and victory at 
Sheffield Wednesday has done 
wonders for me. and Saturday 

cannot come fast enough as far 

as 1 am concerned.” 

• Andy Blair, the midfield 
player, has joined Naxxar Lions, 
in Malta, after spending less 
than two months, with North¬ 
ampton Town. He joined North¬ 
ampton on a free transfer from 
Aston Villa in October but only 
made one full appearance. 

• Robert Codner, the Brighton 
midfield player, will be out of 
action for at least two months 
with a chipped ankle bone. 

• Gtentoran, who have scored 
seven goals in their last two 
games, play Linfiekl in a top of 
the table dash on January 7. 

SimNOFF IRISH LEAGUE 

PWDL F A PtB 

Gtomcran_io a i i 33 12 as 

l 3J~_10 8 t t 19 7 25 

CotenMm»__ 10 6 13 15 10 19 

Bangor_10 4 5 1 IB 10 17 

Gtarawon_ io 4 3 3 21 15 16 

Lame__ 10*24 18 15 14 

CSftonvite — 10 3 4 3 17 14 13 , 

Bast Silt ’8 1 111 
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HOCKEY: EXCITING PROSPECTS FOR A YEAR THAT LEADS TO THE WORLD CUP 

Midlands 
helped by 
Sixsmith’s 
ball skills 

By Joyce Whitehead 

The first day of two territorial 
tournaments being played 
simultaneously at Coventry 
School. Counsdon, produced 
plenty of goals. 

In the senior section. Mid¬ 
lands beat North 5-3 after being 
2-1 up at half-time. Sue Holwdl, ? 
of Leicestershire, the captain, 
had opened the scoring from a 
penally corner and Jane 
Sixstnith (Warwickshire), a 
member of the Great Britain 
squad, used her skill with the 
ball to make two goals for 
Midlands before Christine 
Cook, of Lancashire, scored a 
penalty goal 

In midfield. Midlands began 
to wilt and Michelle Styling 
(Sheffield League) made sure of 
North's second goal while Mar¬ 
garet Burrows lay in front ofthe 
Midlands goaL Then Joan Lewis 
sped into action and scored 
three goals, with Gillian Huffion 
scoring North’s third against the jPjt % 
ran of play. 

The holders, the East, looked 
an impressive side but rather 
unexpectedly bad to confe from 
behind in the last 10 minutes to 
gain a draw with the West West 
scored their goals in the first 10 
minutes and. sustained much 
pressure in the second half But 
Suzanne Brim ley, the captain, 
marshalled her defence to great 
purpose. 

In the National Westminster 
Bank’s under-21 tournament. 

West beat the Midlands 4-2 after 
being level at 1-1 at half-time. 

In the other match in that 
competition, North heal South 
2-0 with twb splendid goals. Sue ■ 

Lindsay (Lancashire), the 
North’s most promising player, 
scored first and, together with 
her county col l eague. Christina 
Cullen, fell into the goal with the 
ball for the second, h was 
refreshing to see a young player 
so determined to score. 

RESULTS: Santoro: Mdtands 5. North 3: 

o-wes4, 1 MWtaSsz* 1 ’ North Z Soutn Sticking to the job: O'Neill, of the Midlands (left), gets the better of Gordon, of the North 

England have plan for success 
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By Sydney Frisian 

The Hockey Association, 
governing body of the game in 
England, is about to begin an 
exercise in logistics, not too 
complicated but, according to 
the HA president, Phil 
Appleyard, comprehensive 
enough to make the coming year 
one of the most exciting in its 
history. This trill lead to Eng¬ 
land laving ■ side at the World 
Cop in Lahore in February 1990, 
which, Appleyard believes, will 
be even stronger than the team 
which won a silver medal at 
Willesden in 1986. 

Taking a broader view, 
Appleyard said: “We most look 
at the game with a dual purpose, 
to keep international squads at 
the top to attract support from 
the media and sponsors, without 
neglecting the lower levels of the 
game. Unless we look after the 
grassroots there isn't any future. 

“In our bniW-np to the 1990 
World Cup, we have the best 
possible programme, which has 
j already started with a search 
into the role of indoor hockey, 
bearing in mind the lessening of 
interest in other countries." 

England now has one sqnad 
for both the indoor and outdoor 
game, and after the indoor 
season is over in March, it will 
go to Amsterdam, where it will 
play a piixt the Netherlands 
and India at both senior and 
nnder-21 level. 

Early in Jane, England will 
have three matches at home 
against Australia and is the 

BOXING 

Canizalesto 
defend title 

Statdme, Nevada (AP) — Or¬ 
lando Ganizales, the Inter¬ 
national Boxing Federation 
(1BF) bantamweight champion, 
will defend his title on January 
IS against Frankie Duarte, of 
California, ax Caesars Hotel, 
Lake Tahoe, over 12 rounds. 

Canizales, aged 22, of Texas, 
has won 21 of 23 bouts while 
Duarte is in the veteran stage 
with 47 victories from 55 con¬ 
tests. It will a second defence for 
Canizales. who won the tide 
from Kelvin Seabrooks. also of 
the United States, a year ago. 

• SINGAPORE (AP): The IBF 
junior-bantamweight cham¬ 
pion, EUyas PicaL of Indonesia, 
will defend his tide here against 
Mike Phelps, of the United 
States, on-February 24. 


same month go on to the 
Champions* Trophy tournament 
in Berim, where they will play as 
Great Britain. 

Then, in October, they will 
take part in the Lada Inter¬ 
national Classic, at Lot on, to 
which three of the top six teams 
in the world will be invited. 

Some time in November, Eng¬ 
land irill meet West Germany at 
home in one match of the new 
three nations' tournament (or¬ 
ganized along the lines of rug¬ 
by's five nations' tournament) 
and later play The Netherlands, 
probably in Amsterdam, in their 
second game in tills event. In 
between, in December, England 
will take part in a hot weather 
tournament abroad, all part of 
Appleyard’s ideal approach to 
Lahore. 

The Amsterdam tournament 
in March wfll give the England 
nnder-21 sqnad an opportunity 
to prepare for the Junior World 
Cup. They are also planning a 
trip to Spain and will play 
several other international 
matches before going to Ipoh, 
Malaysia, for the Cop, which 
starts on August 5. 

On the domestic front, the 
Ponodstretcher National 
L eagne will reach its climax on 
April 1 with the League Cnp 
final at Luton. By rtnt time, the 
semi-finals and final of the 
Nationwide Angfia Cop will 
have been completed (at 
Chigwell on March 12), and the- 
final stages of the Nationwide 
Youth Cnp tournament wfll be 
played at Coventry on May 6 
and 7. At the same rime the 


BASKETBALL 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (NBA); Atlanta 
Hawki 120. Naw York Kncks 128: Housaen 
Rockats 101. Mam Heat 93: Ctoratond 
CavaSars 107, CMcaoo Bufe 9& Dates 
Mavericks 110, San Artgrao Spin 101: 
MOwautoH Buds 120. Indiana Pacers i07; 
□enwr NugaatB 130. Boston Cattcs 108: 
Gotten State Warriors na. PMadsfctn 
78are 112; Las Angelos tappers 104, Seattle 
Supers*w 100; $se«mento Kitas 112, 
Portland Trafeazare 111. _ 

_ FOOTBALL _ 

LEAGUE OF HEUND! Pnrator 
Bowmens 1. GUUmnr Unfed 1: Cobti Ram- 
Mere 4. Wttsrtortt Gonad & Cork Qty i. 
DuHaa 2: Dairy CiS ft Athfera Town ft 
Lbnench City a, snaraude RM*r$ 1; 
SJWtxxme 0. St Patrick's tomttc 0. Leading 
p oa Mowc 1, Deny Cay. prayed I9.29pwft 
DwlA Qiy 1ft 28: lint), St Patrick's 
Anne. DwdNk, IB, 77. _ 

_ CRICKET _ 

CUBBff CUP: Jefeneafeuig Tryuvaal 232 

and iSCfor Sdac NaniM and 16& Transvaal 
won tty 184 run. Port Wfrfe a tft: Eastern 
Province 251 and 171 tor 7 Use: Orange Proa 
Stats 13G and 9BfTG5haw3 lor 12). Eastern 
Proutaco won m IBS rux. Capa Town: 
ntowm Aiwttoa 238 and era lor 4dac (T N 
Lazard M not out, L a wren ce SaoH BZk 
Norttwm Transvaal 250 and 258 lor ntno 
(Mka mntbfltHft Match tftaam. 


county championship final wfll 
be held at Dereham. 

"Regardless of what some 
people may say, I think the 
county championship should re¬ 
main an integral part of our 
scenario, but 1 feel it shonld be 
organized on the national rather 
than a regional basis," 
Appleyard said. He believes that 
the role of tbe divisional tour¬ 
nament shonld be reviewed, 
although he does not think it 
should be discontinued. 

Between the Hockey Associ¬ 
ation and tbe All-England 
Womens Hockey Association 
IAEWHA) there are 10 dev¬ 
elopment officers scattered over 
the country, mainl y in the inner 
cities, all established during the 
last 15 months and funded by a 
variety of sources such as the 
Sports Connell, local 
authorities. 

This is an effective way for 
children to be introduced to tbe 
game and David Whitaker, tbe 
director of coaching, with his 
team of regional coaches, can 
give clubs help when a coach is 
required. 

“One of onr aims Is to develop 
a school of Olympic possibles 
for 1996. to make sure there is 
im hinderance to any young men 
of outstanding ability reaching 
Olympic standards, the same 
principle applying to 1992," 
Appleyard said. 

All this activity at youth level' 
involves the bringing together of 
the English Schoolboys' HA 
with the schools and youth 
committee of the HA, "A mint- 


FOR THE RECORD 


_ BOWLS _ 

THORMABY; Jmnfafp at Stockton Mar- 


ber of schools play hockey but 
are not yet part of the hockey 
establishment, and we are trying 
to get them into it, which is why 
we are expanding Whitaker's 
organization," Appleyard said. 

Appleyard supports the 
establishment of a national 
hockey centre (an announcement 
on the venue is expected within 
four months), with international 
matches likely to be staged on 
the association's own artificial 
pitch 18 months later. The 
whole project, together with a 
second artificial pitch should be 
completed, be estimates, within 
three years. 

The rapid growth in the use of 
synthetic pitches continues: 
there are now more than 150 
artificial pitches in England, a 
figure which Appleyard esti¬ 
mates will exceed 250 by 1990, 
with local authorities, schools 
and dubs all joining in the 
expansion scheme. 

Success in the international 
field by Great Britain and 
England h«s brought about a 
boom in sponsorship which, 
from a total of £204)00 in 1985, 
is now more than £400,000 a 
year. 

.The president concluded: "We 
have to build a strong pro¬ 
fessional staff in Worcester for 
training and London for general 
administration, 

“ Although we are still an j 
amateur sport there shonld be no | 
objection to approaching oar 
task in a professional manner, 
W'e most exploit our success hot 
maintain our integrity." 


Another 
chance 
for fund 
runners 

THE TIMES 
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Marathon Appeal 


Saettan J: H Earl bt E Rmttjfe 15-14; B 
Young bi J Stopp 15-12; Ramedate bi 5k 
15-1E fort bt Young 15*7. Section K: 
RarnttotolDaribioonlbi DConHveti(6y)i^ 
2; a Coro«a$ wRJohwon 15* Comma bt 
Cotdukes 15* RantedBlB M Johnson 155. 
Section LSPatowr<By)tn J U tan nto m o n 15- 
5; T Shame bl D Archer 15-fi; Wenra 

Attnwi5-7. pabnei bt Shape 15-11_ 

It W McQueen tx A Jones 15-4; D Webb 
(Tyne and HWd 01J Bfe&an 15-14: Jones bt 
Webb 15-10: McQueen t* Brackett 15 -t*. 
Sec4km H: J RedneU (tpsvricii) U A Mdrauafi 
IBWtuflh) 153; R Svthefeno (Livingston) M 
J Sourar 155; Redrau bt Souter 154: 
Sutherland bt McIntosh 15-5. section O: T 
Scott {Tyne and Watt) bt S Wtotstgat 15-2; P 
mcnarJson M D Ham 15-7; T ScOtt bt 
Rtcnareson 15-5; wiwnaH bt Hera 15-a 
Se ct io n P: B GnSnm n Q Taylor 15-Td; M 
CuSngmrth bt B Garante 15-4; Garstte bt 
Teylor 15-2; Cuangworth M Graham 155. 

Seaton Q: D Hon IMarcMsarl n T Bcwsflett 
14-7; D Smith bt to Getvy 15-ift Hot n Smtti 
.15-5; Bouatettbt Garay is-ii. 


RUGBY UNION 

CLUB MATCHES; LettMtST 1ft BWfenWW 
3& NatttnstuflKnre ffsik» 26, Humtxmtte 
fence 6. 

SCHOOL POUKTY MATCH; Nonhuitotifud 
Under IS n.Yartwwo Utter 16 Sft 




REAL TENNIS 

caJEEtrs CLUB: Geerae wbepey undw^M-e 
Opmetogtea etim ptno eM pc Ffet reutac 
(Fstwraih) bl J Thornton, 6-0 ftl; O 
i bt J (to pansies, 53. 4-6.6-ljw 
M J Symonfls, 8-3. 6-5: M Erase 
(Hotyporq W S Denes. 56.56.6-4: A Dens 
Moraton Monel) bt R Neeme. 51. 50; M 
Seigneur (BorMtoa) «P Peterson. 53,51; 
A Lyons {Seecoud) M J Ropers. 6-0, 6-ft I 
Snell W C H«l. 51.64: A PMlpstpantota) bt 
JCoooer. 51,51;TCMlaortWF JenWns, 5 
1. 6-0. S Broctaiuhaw (Mencheetot) M C 
Btanehot 54,51; A P^e « P Meswea, 50. 
51; M Devine ( L eammpton) M L Dandy, 6-4, 
53; N Wood (Hampton court) bl M Ward. 5ft 
S-ft K Lnenn (Moraton MoneiQ b< J Pococfc. 
51 51; RFahey(Hoovt)MR Nictation,51 
50. 


_ ICE HOCKEY _ 

NATIONAL LEAGUE |NHU New York Rang¬ 
ers 7. New Jsreey Dbmb 5 ; Ufejnttgton 
Cepiiota 4. Rum 

Cenadaneftloo ^ ^ 

GENEVA: Sewigtor (Sup; USA Select & Team 
Canaoa 3. Davos flotta io n 4, VSZ Kastoeft 
Krtvye Moscow 8. USA Sated 4. 

CRESTARUN 


ESCALANTE CUP: 1. G Sam 
12&Q7BeeftuSwgeratoto|SwtaL 12606:3, 

ANnyarOnd) IZSAftLwwfcflBrtttofc 12, T^ 


A chance to ran in the London 
Marathon and raise money for a 
worthwhile cause is offered to 12 
readers of The Times* The race 
organizers bare this month noti¬ 
fied applicants of their success 
or failure to gain entry into next 
year's event, and, IT yon were one 
of the unlucky ones, this is 
another opportunity to win a 
place on the starting line. 

Some 30,000 applicants have 
been rejected for the event on 
April 23. But we are again 
looking for fund-runners who 
have a particular cause at heart 
and who are not among the 
31,000 — compared with 29.000 
in this year's London Marathon 
— already assured of their 
places. 

In conjunction with Tandem 
Computers, which provides the 
computing facilities for (he 
marathon's build-up and results, 
we have secured 12 positions on 
the start line. These will go to 
the people who convince tbe 
judges that their causes are the 
most worthy of The Times/ 
Tandem Computers Marathon 
AppeaL 

The marathon has a new 
sponsor, ADT. which is keen to 
see the fond raising side of tbe 
event maintained, as well as 
providing an attractive elite race. 
In the first year of The Times/ 
Tandem Computers Marathon 
AppeaL onr fond runners raised 
more than £18.000; this year, 
that figure grew to more than 
£40.000. 

All applications will be 
considered: we welcome applica¬ 
tions from runners supporting 
not only national and local 
charities, bat local projects and 
individual ventures, too. 

Tandem is offering prizes of 
£250, £150 and £100 hi sports 
shop vouchers, or contributions 
to their causes, to the three 
biggest fintd-nusers from onr 
selected 12. 

All yon have to do is explain, 
in no more than 200 words, why 
yon and the campaign yon 
support deserve one of The 
7rm«/Tandem Computers 
places in the ADT London 
Marathon. Your letter most also 
note the full address of your 
chosen charity, or other benefi¬ 
ciary of your effort, your name, 
address and daytime telephone 
□Hmber, your date of birth, 
experience of distance running 
and your willingness to run in 
the marathon. 

Letters should be sent to The 
Times/Tandem Computers 
Marathon Appeal, Sports 
Department, The Times, 1 
Pennington Street, London El 
9XN, to arrive not later than 
January 11. Entries will be 
examined by a panel of judges, 
including Pat Botcher, Athletics 
Correspondent of The Times, 
and Mike Lambert, Marketing 
Director of Tandem Computers 
UK. 

From die entries, they will 
compose a shortlist of people 
who will be checked for their 
suitability to ran 26 miles, 385 
yards and the authenticity of 
their chosen campaign. When 
the shortlist bas been examined, 
we will publish the names of the 
12 winners and their causes. 
Each will be featured in The 
Times. The judges' derision is 
final. 

BADMINTON 

Sponsor is 
needed to 
save event 

By Richard Eaton 

The English national champion¬ 
ships will collapse unless a last 
moment appeal for sponsorship 
by the Badminton Association 
of England raises £15,000 within 
the next week. The threat to this 
successful 25-year-old event 
comes as a shock, and all the 
more so because of its extraor¬ 
dinary timing 

This year's championships 
are already guaranteed one hour 
of regional television and two 
hours on TVS, and in the last 
. three years they have enjoyed 
arguably the most successful 
tournaments ever. These in¬ 
volved some highly creative 
Channel Four television, some 
superb matches, and an inno¬ 
vative sponsorship from , 
Carlsberg, the Danish lager 
company which has moved up 
io sponsor the World Grand 
Prix event, the Carlsbera 
Classic. 

Tbe national championships, . 
scheduled for February 4 to 7, 
also have tbe excellent promo- . 
lion vehicle of the rivalry be¬ 
tween tbe European champion, 
Darren Hall, and tbe Common¬ 
wealth champion, Steve ' 
Baddeley. 

SKIING 

I Competitions ■ 
are called off 

Gannisch-PartenJtirchen (AP)— 
Lack of snow and mild weather ' 
here has forced two men'* ‘ 
World Cup downhills ^ a 
super giant slalom scheduled for ‘ 
January 6 to S to be called off; 

The races will be moved to 
Laax, Switzerland. Heinz 
Krecek. an International Ski 4 
Federation representative, said. I 
After inspecting the Kandhar 
coune. krecek said iherewa^ 
other possibility. Mild weatfJr 

had left about a • 

course without any snow 
One of the downhill races 
Garmisch was supposed to ' 
place arace in Val dTscTt. which 

wascafl^offearUer^TmSS - 

because of a blizzard. Last v«7 " 

ojBanizersalsotediocancdS ' 
Garmisch races for lade of ; 
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Leaders rise on tide of mediocrity 


By Peter Ball Southampton's abandonment 

... , of the traditional front player 

“The worst first division I can ^ javour of two quick flank 
remember,'' Bob Paisley said Tottenham’s flexible 

eariy this year, as Liverpool S y S j en ^ a group of elute 
led the League by the prover- , L ^ n g a sweeper. But it is not 
bia) street. Nearly 12 months muc fj jq h*hwn » against the 
later. Norwich City lead the evident decline in basic abil- 
most wide-open champ- jjy 

ionship race in years, with one “The standard is very av- 
eminentcnticevensug^sung „ according t0 pe ter 

that Tottenham starve, the Queen's Park 

presendy eleventh, are wordi a p >an g ere assistant manager. 

*\ T he su ( P I ^ orl 5J5:. / if one of the most forward 
flocking back m drovw are look j ng an< j imaginative 
returning in sigmnca t “Norwich have a lot 

gl * we !M. 5 are a closely toil team, which 

Having been >n ibe o gj v es them a lot of strength, 
west, wherein the past, l ha e fiut ^ teams who have 
been spoUeiperha^ I have ^ ^ me most tove 

been unlucky ^.what I have ^ Arsenai ^ uvopool 
seen mjunes l^e ^ ^ Ae end ^ ^p. 

SS*&J™oMdhtoJhes.er ionship will go to one of them. 
United have showing little “We have played Arsenal 
siyle — but it is hard to avoid twice. In the Mercantile Credit 
the conclusion that the greater match they were outstanding, 
equality arises from mass playing one-twos all over the 
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Shreeve average standard 

win the championship, al¬ 
though Liverpool will also be 
there. 

Howard Wilkinson, who 


Wilkinson: belter coaching 

now the quality of coaches has 
been far in excess of what we 
are entitled to expect given the 
training we give them — or 


voluntarily moved out of the don't give them." Wilkinson, 
first division to take over at a former FA staff coach, said. 


mediocrity. 

Liverpool have given a few 
brilliant performances, and if I 
have been generally unlucky 


field. In the League we were 
winning 1-0 with 20 minutes 
to go and they changed their 
tactics and began playing 


with Arsenal Tottenham have longer balls which worked, 
produced flashes of brilliance "So they are flexible in their 
and Norwich have looked a tactics. They score a lot of 
neat, positive side. goals, they get their goals from 

There have also been signs all through the team, and 
of greater tactical expert- they've got a pretty good run- 
mentation, with in as well, so I think they will 


Leeds United, is more circum¬ 
spect: “I thought Liverpool 
last season were the best side I 
bad seen since the days of the 
great Liverpool-Leeds rivalry 
and the Arsenal double side, 
so if you are using them as the 
barometer to judge the others 
you are setting the standard 
very, very, high.” 

Both observers agreed that 
on the coaching and tactical 
sides the game is maintaining 
its standards. “For a while 


The quality of the material 
the coaches are having to work 
on is another matter. Wil¬ 
kinson said: “We are faced 
with a problem that we are 
producing fewer and fewer 
players of exceptional talent.” 

His view is shared by 
Shreeve: “Apart from the top 
few, 1 don't think any teams 
have seven or eight quality 
players these days. Coming 
back in the coach from away 
matches, you ask ‘who did you 


Griffiths adds his 
protest to rebels 
over card scheme 


■sm: 

O 


first division 

P WDL F A WDL F AW 

Monrich- 1» *51 IS 12 61113 ,S3f 

AtMdM-17 4211* S 62283 1234 

LhwpMl—lB 292 9 7 52213 •» 

ItttaST._17 31118 7 153121*» 

Swum—.17 43114 7 333 8 927 
Conjoin-—W *2311 8 34210 837 
DvbrCMy-17 *2411 8 331 9 SSf 
Swnnp.1l 4*21812 2*2131528 

JUanlM_18 44113 fi 153 91024 

AdonVMa-18 4321410 153141723 
Tottenb*m-. 18 3431717 233 111122 
Hotel For—18 152 710 352131382 
StoMWM>_17 322 8 9 24S 7 921 
MMdbnbra-18 5221*10 117 92121 

QPR_18 413 ID 0 145 8 1220 

Lunin_^,18 2S1 9 7 235 >1120 

WlmbMon. 17 324 813 224 9 1319 
NewCMto~.1V 2341013 225 81917 
Cfwtefc~_ia 14S12 20 233 71118 
W MBMi-ia 135 917 216 61813 

rate from their team?* and you 
get only four or five names. 
The rest are hard-working, 
very fit, athletic footballers, 
but there aren't too many who 
can actually change a game. 

“The biggest problem is 
finding the time and space in 
which to play. It's a three- 
phase game now. The first 
half-hour is a battle, a ques¬ 
tion of having the sheer 
physical effort to keep your¬ 
selves in the game. 

“Then it becomes a game of 
cat and mouse, waiting for the 
other side to make a mistake, 
and it is only in the last 25 
minutes that you begin to get 
the time and space to make 
your skill count because legs 
are getting tired. But if yon 
don't get it right in the first 
halfhour, you are too far 


behind from the first phase to scorer Aton McjMj- who he 
ever catch up and use your described as aRoy ofthc 
skiQ ** Rovers player, a 400 metres 

In a telling remark, Shreeve runner with the power to keep 
referred to one player, going. a 
outstanding in the lower di- arrogance .Wilkinson con- 
visions. as “a good passer, but curred. Shreeve also praised 
not strong enough for the first Ian Crook - ^ho bas bndeed 
division’ 4 . In days past, the gap. because he was a weak 
strength and fitness equipped lad at Tottenham - Stuart 
you for the third division McCall and Paul Ince. of West 
north, skill for the for the first Ham United, 
division. Those days, appar- It hardly constitutes a new 
ently. have gone, and players wave, and in any case y- 
moving up a division find kinson advised caution. 
thev have less time and space, are getting to the stage where 
"What we are saying.” any youngster of 19 who is jus: 
Shreeve said, “is that if you above average is being high- 
are fit and strong and can get lighted as a rising star, 
up and down the field you can • Norwich’s position at the 
plav in the first division.” wp of the first division does 
xu. ™„i. .Kp. we not impress the bookmakers. 

make you catch your breath. l - -I » 

“Generally tbe best players we ooos: First dfrfscon: evens: 
come across are the veterans.” Arsenal; 2-1: Liverpool: 7-1: 
Cfrrtvcc y-Tt/j M limmv Pa<p q( EvcrtOfl; 12-l! Norwich Olyi 25-■- 
c K J £ Manchester United: 50-1 Tottenham 

Southampton, lor example. Hotspur. Mutwaii. Nottingham For- 
And Trevor Francis has bad a esc 66-7: Coventry Ctty, Derby 
very good season for us.- ?‘Sg e S!. C SiS. L M&w 

Pressed for the names of united. Nottingham Forest 14-1: 
voune d la vers who might Tottenham: 20-1: Coventry; 25-1: 
pnu>m> both Shreeve and AsK J f7 Vffla ’ MideUeshrougn. Nor- 
e , I ? 1 CT ® e ' TOU1 ~ nrecvc ana wich. Sheffield Wednesday: 33-1: 
Wilkinson could come up Derby. MiUwafl, Southampton. West 
with only a limited list. Wil- Ham United: 50-1: others, 
lrinsnn admired Paul Gas- LHtfewoods Cup: 5-a Nottingham 

Forest 5*1: Luton Town. WestHam; 
coigne and Michael Thomas. g_ 1: Southampton, Aston villa; 8-1: 
Shreeve added Paul Stewart Queen s Park Rangers; 1M: 
and Aston Villa's leading goal- Bradford Cfty. 33-1: Bnstot City. 

MARC ASPLANO 
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Sir Eldon Griffiths, the former Moynihan would argue that 
Minister for Sport, yesterday the working party included a 
joined the growing number of representative from the Asso- 
rebel Tory MPs who are ciation. of Police Officers 


By John Goodbody 

Moynihan would argue that 
the working party included a 


opposed to the Government's (ACPO). In any case, he would 
controversial Bill that from point out that many senior 
next season would make it and experienced officers fed 
compulsory for all football that the identity card scheme 
supporters to cany identity is worth introducing to try to 
cards. halt hooliganism, whose ex- 

Sir Eldon, the Conservative cesses are curbed only by 
MP for Bury Si Edmunds, elaborate policing costing the 
warned that he was “looking taxpayer more than £30 mik- 
for drastic amendments to be lion a year, 
made by the Standing Com- j. 

KP-jfHTUffi -StoTtefT’iSSiSi 

• “fiZ IS Membership Authority 
Stott teffitad" <"“> should be eslsblished 
S rt the BiU ou Third 

In a ’letter to Patrick sir ™A 

Cobbold, the clSnnan of promises lobe “an expensive 
WrK Tnum c.r FiHnn th«» and cumbersome quango to 

consultant/adviser to the Nat- ^ l ° 

ional Police Federation, said supp y cnnunal records . 

that he shared the Federa- sj r Hdon, who was Conser- 
tion s misgsvings that the re- va^ve Minister for Sport be- 
port of the Minister for Sport s 1 9 70 .74, said that be 

working party was a the Government is 

m I- ? ■ ... ■ ^ .. quite right to bring in further 

S ,r Eldon cnucizes ^°' m legislation but he does not like 
Moynihan, the Minister for many of the details of the Bill 
Sport, for being “unwise not 

to agree to the Police Federa- He also tells the chairman of 
tion's request to have dis- Ipswich Town that he does not 
cushions about the pracii- agree that the Football League 
entities of the scheme. "He ’has done enough to tackle the 
would have learned a lot by problem of hooliganism, al- 


opposed to the Government's 
controversial Bill that from 
next season would make it 
compulsory for all football 
supporters to cany identity 
cards. 

Sir Eldon, the Conservative 
MP for Bury Si Edmunds, 
warned that he was “looking 
for drastic amendments to be 
made by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee — otherwise it will not 
work”. He also said that 
“unless such changes are 
made. I should find it hard to 
support the Bill on Third 
Reading”. 

In a letter to Patrick 
Cobbold, the chairman of 
Ipswich Town, Sir Eldon, the 
consultant/adviser to the Nat¬ 
ional Police Federation, said 
that he shared the Federa¬ 
tion’s misgivings that the “re¬ 
port of the Minister forSport's 
working party was a 
'mishmash' ”. 

Sir Eldon criticizes Colin 
Moynihan, the Minister for 
Sport, for being “unwise" not 
to agree to the Police Federa¬ 
tion's request to have dis¬ 
cussions about the pracii- 


listcning to them." 


though he “recognizes and 


applauds the steps that clubs 
like Ipswich have taken”. 

However, the criticisms of 
Sir Eldon, who is uniquely 
experienced in the affairs of 
both sport and the police, is a 
severe rebuff to the Govern¬ 
ment, which is planning to 
introduce the Bill into the 
House of Lords in January. 

Even after Moynihan last 
month addressed a joint meet¬ 
ing of the Conservative 
backbench sports aad 
environment committees, it 
was clear that the Govern¬ 
ment laced a substantial rebel¬ 
lion over the BilL Among the 
critics have been figures from 
both wings of tile party, 
including Sir Rhodes Boyson 
and Robert Hicks. 

The final details of the Bill 
have yet to be announced, but 
so concerned has Moynihan 
been to gain support for the 
most important piece of leg¬ 
islation ever directly to affect 
Britain’s most popular sport 
that he circularized MPs be¬ 
fore the Christmas recess with 
an explanation of why the 1 OTffl 
scheme must be brought in I />-:— 
during the 1989-90 season. 

Tom Pendry, the Labour MP 
for Stalyb ridge and Hyde, also 
circularized MPS with his 
views why it should be 
opposed. 
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Gripping encounter: Bates;, of Leicester, is tackled by Mesnel, of the Barbarians, In the match at Wetford Road yesterday 

Campese leaves his trademark 


Christie 

supports 

Johnson 


Lmlbrd Christie expressed 
hope yesterday that Ben John¬ 
son would be given a chance 
to resume his shattered athlet¬ 
ics career. Britain's fastest 
sprinter said it would never be 
known if the Canadian, who 
was snipped of his Olympic 
100 metres gold medal and 
world record for taking ana¬ 
bolic sicroids, had been used 
as a "scapegoat" in Seoul. 

Christie, who was himself at 
the centre of'a drugs drama in 
Seoul before his name was 
cleared, added: “People mur¬ 
der people and they've come 
off with less. It would be nice 
to give him another chance." 

Johnson, who is back in 
training in Toronto while he 
waits to learn whether he will 
be banned for good from the 
sport, is automatically sus- 


Toleman and Lee 
escape injury 


By David Hands 
Rugby Correspondent 


Leicester. 

_19 

Barbarians- 

-36 


It took until the fourth minute 
of injury-time before the 


The Barbarians were 
outstanding value for their 
best win at Welford Road for 
over a decade, despite the loss 
of Hall, the Cambridge 
University centre, with a 
bruised cheekbone which re¬ 
quired an X-ray. His exodus 


they were; the eye for tbe half Cusworth at the other end of 
chance has gone, there is no the field. 


From Jeremy Hart, Tozeur 


Ted Toleman and Barry Lee 
narrowly avoided serious in¬ 
jury on the umimed leg of the 
Paris 10 Dakar rally between 
Tunis and Tozeur yesterday. 

A youth threw a brick at 
Toleman's car. breaking the 
windscreen and the navi¬ 
gator's window. Toleman. 
who was leaning forward to 
read his map at the time, was 
cui on his face, and Barry Lee 
suffered cuts to his face and 
hands. “Ted told me to stop,” 
Lee said. “But we had to keep 
going". 

Andrew Cowan, the Scot¬ 
tish rallying veteran, also suf¬ 
fered at the hands of 
spectators lining the 250-mile 
route. He said:**! have got 
chips on the front of my car. 
but nothing too serious.” 
Ullrich Brehmner, the 
Mitsubishi team manager, 
said that the stone-throwing 


pended for two years under was an occupational hazard 
international rules. That could for competitors in the Paris to 
be extended to life by Ca- Dakar. “It's a game for the 
nadian officials who are in- kids, but not for us." 


vestimating his case. Cowan’s colleague, the for¬ 

mer Formula One driver. 

Christie, who collected two Patrick Tambav. predicted 
silver medals in Seoul, in- that the first competitive stage 
sisicd in a BBC radio sport to Libya on Thursday will put 
interview: “We’ll never know the ill-prepared entries to their 
whether he was made a scape- first real test of the rally, 
goat." But Christie, who hai “I was here on a recon- 

never disguised his friendship , " n - . .“ 

with the Canadian, rccom- tt* j’-i -m 

mends mercy for Johnson, H IlfMl 

added: "Anyone caught after XX-IX wM. iiVi| 

this should be banned for life 

- and I think life should be Frank Bruno will employ two 
life." cruiserweights as sparring 

paners before his February 25 

The Thames Valley Harrier, bout with Mike Tyson for the 
aged 28. also bad some harsh world heavyweight champ- 
words for Olympic chiefs, “I ionship in Lis Vegas, 
think the IOC [International Bruno’s manager, Terry 

Olympic Committee] have Lawless, believes that Dwight 
also got to get their house in Muhammad Qawi and Bert 
order and make sure that Cooper, both Americans, are 
nothing like this ever happens the boxers whose styles best 
again,” he said. approximate the champion's. 


naissance a month of two ago 
and it will be a nice stage for 
us. with a title but of every¬ 
thing," An Vaianen is con¬ 
fident of repeating his success 
in the 1987 rally. He said: “It's 
too eariy for any real compet¬ 
itiveness yet, but we have been 
lucky so for after getting our 
21-minute penalty back." 

The 308km stage across the 
Libyan border will mark a 
significant publicity coup for 
Colonel Gadaflfi. who is ex¬ 
pected to greet the compet¬ 
itors in Sabha on Friday. The 
rally will be the first major 
sporting event held in Libya 
for many years. 

• The rally claimed its first 
victims on the African conti¬ 
nent yesterday when two spec¬ 
tators were injured after being 
hit by a competitor (AFP 
reports]. 

They were knocked over by 
the Suzuki motorbike of Henri 
Hudelok of France, who went 
off the road after missing a 
bend on the 470km connect¬ 
ing stage from Tunis. Both 
spectators were taken to hos¬ 
pital. one with a broken leg 
and the other suffering from, 
concussion. Hudelot escaped 
with only minor facial 
bruising. 


crowd of 17,160 at Leicester just after the interval caused 
yesterday were able to enjoy Rhys Williams, a Barbarian 
the sight of David Campese committeeman and chairman 
crossing for a try in his of the Welsh selectors, a 


longer a midfield presence to 
frighten opponents, certainly 
not those of yesterday’s qual¬ 
ity which included in Mesnel a 
player capable of wresting 
possession from forwards or 


Kardooni, who is growing 
in confidence, stretched over 
for a try which, with Hare’s 
conversion, gave Leicester a 9- 
6 advantage. But by the inter¬ 
val they were trailing 16-9 and 


backs and creating chances for Evans was confirming what he 
his own side. Twice Leicester already knew, that Campese's 


Barbarian debut but when he 
did they greeted it with the 
rapture normally reserved for 
their own men. 

It is an indication of the 
stature this great player has 
attained throughout the 


flicker of concern with only a 
week to go before the national 
squad flies to Valencia for a 
concentrated training week¬ 
end and the midfield already 
looking thin. 

Before he departed. Hall 


introduced Underwood from 
the blind side and twice he lost 
the ball to the Frenchman and 
the Barbarians scored from 
over 60 metres. 

The Leicester scram held up 


gifts in defence are almost as 
unlimited as those he pos¬ 
sesses in attack. 

One spectator chose to cele¬ 
brate Christmas at half-time 
by climbing to a crossbar for a 


world. “Give the ball to the gave an indication of his 
Australian” came an appeal quality when he scored the try 
midway through the second which gave the Barbarians a 
half when he had exerted less lead they were not to lose. Like 
than his normal influence so many of their scores it came 
upon this annual Christinas from the deep, as Leicester 
fixture, and as the crowd proved unable to press home 
drifted away, well satisfied their initial territorial advan- 
despite the defeat of Leicester tage, and featured a delightful 
by four goals and three tries to dummy which baffled the 
a goal, a try and three penalty defence as tbe powerful centre 
goals, he was still signing sprinted in from 40 metres, 
autographs for his young The reigning Courage Clubs 
admirers. champions are not the force 


faded badly m the second half Campese a swallow though the 

Australian had no need of 


Hired help for Bruno 


Frank Bruno will employ two 
cruiserweights as sparring 
paners before his February 25 
bout with Mike Tyson for the 
world heavyweight champ¬ 
ionship in Las Vegas. 

Bruno’s manager, Terry 
Lawless, believes that Dwight 
Muhammad Qawi and Bert 
Cooper, both Americans, are 
the boxers whose styles best 
approximate the champion's. 


“They are a close thing to 
Tyson, if you can ever get that 
dose,” Lawless said yesterday. 

Qawi is a former world 
light-heavyweight and 
cruiserweight champion while 
Cooper was set to assist Bruno 
in London before the contest 
was moved to the United 
States. Bruno and Lawless 
plan to leave for America next 
week. 


Robson in 
new role 

Bobby Robson, the England 
football manager, is turning 
reporter to present a television 
special on Januaiy 3. Robson 
will interview Franz 
Beckenbauer and Trevor 
Francis, among others, for the 
programme, to be shown on 
Channel 4 News. 

Iran appeal 

Nicosia (Reiner) — Iranians 
have been told to play more 
sport. The parliamentary 
speaker, Aii Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, told a meeting of 
Iran's leading sportsmen that 
more attention should be paid 
to sport “not only for a livelier 
and healthier nation, but to 
bring pride for Iran in the 
international sca»” 


SPORT IN. BRIEF 




Jacobs: busy schedule 

Ring remedy 

Mark Ring, the Cardiff and 
Wales rugby union centre, will 
undergo an operation on his 
injured right knee this 
morning. 

The surgeon, John Fairdough, 
said: “We have to find out first 
the extent of the damage to his 
knee. We won’t know that 
until we go in. We should 
know fry lunchtime.? 


and, despite a strong game by 
Wells, it was Calder and 
Hodgson who caught the eye 
with some splendid support 
work. Another debutant to 
enjoy himself was Thresher, 
who never looks better than 
when he is coming forward; it 
was he who gave the Barbar¬ 
ians the best of starts by 
running a poor kick by 
Cusworth from his own line, 
supporting Calder, and then 
pursuing Lafond’s kick as the 
ball squirmed away from 


Jacobs date 

Gary Jacobs, from Glasgow, 
tbe WBC International welter¬ 
weight champion, win defend 
against Jean-Qaud Fontana, 
of France, in Paris in the 
Spring if he emerges un¬ 
scathed from his February 
bout with Rocky Kelly. ! 

Murder case 

Chandigarh, India (AP) —The , 
Indian Test cricketer, Nayjot 
Sfogh Siddhu, is “yet to be, 
apprehended” after being ac¬ 
cused of “causing death by a i 
rash and negligent act,” police 
confirmed yesterday. 

Midnight run 

Sue Cretan, of Sale Harriers, a 
member of the British Olym¬ 
pic marathon team, and Nigel 
Adams, of Swansea Harriers, 
are favourites to win the Nos 
Galan 10,000 metres road 
race on New Year’s Eve. 


extra fire in his belly. 

La fond and Calder scored 
tries around Hare's second 
penalty but Leicester were by 
no means finished: Haro 
kicked another penalty, 
Cusworth's diagonal ball 
squirted wickedly away from 
Underwood with the defence 
beaten and Evans finally 
struggled over in the corner to 
put his side within a score of 
their opponents. 

From the restart, though, 
Griffiths placed a chip so 
perfectly that Campese and 
Douglas, the replacement, 
worked a try for Mesnel and 
then Campese came with his 
tour de force. The Barba rians ' 
total may have been five 
points away from their sea¬ 
son’s average, but no one 
among the crowd was 
co mplai ning. 

SCORERS: Ltopeston Trie* Kardooni. 
Eya TO-OaMfera loii: Ham. Penattea; Hare 
g). B eriari inaf Tries: Mesnel (21, 

Cusworth , A- Kardo oni; S Redfem. C 
Tremor, W Richardson, J WoBa, M Raid. 

Tamil. I SfflUl (rep: A Mjsrtea motm! 



end column 


British; 
bobs 
on icy 
slope 

By Chris Mow 

The British Bobsleigh Associ¬ 
ation (BBA) is in cnsis foOtejf- 

inc the resignation of awe 
principal officials, raring 

the team manager. Mo 
mood. Its secrerar>, Sian* 
Strong* and his fellow director 
Lord Anthony Burghmb, who 
for the last 2» i years have ben 
directly responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the 
BBA, have stood down with 
him. 

The common denominator 
behind all three resqmatioaafe 
an acute cash shortage caused 
by the lack of a major sponsor 
and an unexpected 75 per cent 
reduction in the annual sub¬ 
sidy the BBA receives from tbe 
Sports Council- • 

The situation is so serions It 
j could also prevent two of 
Britain's top three drivers,: 
Nick Phipps, who carried the 
British flag at the opening 
ceremony of the Winter Olym¬ 
pic Gaines in Calgary in 
February, and Tom De La 
Hnnty, from competing in next 
month's European champion¬ 
ships in Winterberfc and at the 
world championships tij 
Cortina. . , 

Phipps gained Britain® 
highest finish in the world 
championships for aver 20 
years when he came sixth ip 
both the two and four-man 
competitions in St Moritz two 
years ago. 

He has already gone deep 
into debt over the first two 
months of the season and 
admitted last night "Unless I 
can secure some individual 
sponsorship within the next 
week or so, my season k as 
good as over.” 


Only the military 
team is secure 


The same applies to De La 
Hnnty, who was runner-up to 
Mark Toot in this season’s 
British four-man champion¬ 
ships. Howewer, Toot and his 
military crew have no such 
problems because tbe Army 
team has its own substantial 
backing from Save and Pros¬ 
per and Wiaanton. 

This has inevitably led to a 
feeling in some civilian circles, 
particularly last season, that 
the Army were operating al¬ 
most as a team within a team. 

As things stand at the 
moment Toat's is the only CuH- 
time British crew on the 
circuit, which effectively 
leaves the manager without a 
team to manage. 

Hammond, who had the 
distinction of becoming the 
first British president of an 
i Olympic jury in Calgary, took 
charge of the British team for 
the last time at the recent 
’ World Cup event in Sarajevo. 

“After nine years In the job 
rm obviously disappointed it 
has to end like this,” he said, 
“But the fact remains that due 
to a lack of money we have 
only one viable team, which is 
from the Army, and naturally 
enough they want to ran it 
themselves. It's their ball 
game at the moment 

Funding now lies 
with individuals 


However, Hammond will be 
in attendance at both the 
European and world cham¬ 
pionships. He has already 
been elected president of the 
jury in Winterberg and is also 
expected to be on the jury at 
Cortina. 

Paul Prnsynski, the newly 
elected honorary secretary of 
the BBA, said yesterday that 
British bobsleighing is in Hs 
most precarious position for a 
tong time. “It’s not quite yet a 
matter of life or death,” he 
said. “But it’s true we are 
struggling to keep our heads 
above water at the moment. 

“With only limited funds 
available the priority has to be 
to put out as many teams as 
possible, and at the same time 
attempt to broaden oar base to 
unearth the drivers of the 
1990s. 

“We could no longer have 
afforded a full-time manager 
with all the expense involved 
of keeping him on the Conti¬ 
nent The money is just not 
there any more. For the time 
being we are back to the days 
of looking for people with a 
sufficient interest in the sport 
to help out at their own 
expense* 

“Losing the almost full-time 
semces of Simon Strong and 
Anthony Burghersh is an ob¬ 
vious blow, although like Mo 
Hammond, both will be stay¬ 
ing on the committee* 

“We have three or four 
months to decide in which 
direction we go from here. By 
tiwn we will have to pot 
something together for a good 
Jew years because we won't ^ 
have the usual lull that occurs 
the season after an Olympics 
years < 

th* .ho* wlI fce 

vvjwer Games staged in both 
1992 and 1994."^ 




* * fr 



















